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PRAED  AND  IIIS  WORKS.  • 

Bktwbek  the  death  of  Winthrop 
Mackworth  Pracd  and  the  publication  of 
his  works,  there  has  been  the  interval  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Now,  although 
the  highest  and  simplest  poetry  is  always 
the  same,  poetry  in  its  low  forms  is  liable 
to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  and  the 
musical  iambics  of  the  Laureate  differ  as 
widely  from  Scott’s  ballad  measure  and 
Byron’s  octave  rhyme,  as  the  ample 


crinoline  of  our  daughters  from  the  close- 
clinging  drapery  of  our  mothers  in  their 
maidenhood.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
such  expressions  as 

“  Now  lies  the  E&i  th  all  Danae  to  the  stars  ” . . 
or, 

“  O’er  the  sun’s  bright  eye 
Drew  the  vast  eyelid  of  an  inky  cloud  ” . . 

may,  a  few  decades  hence,  be  as  distaste¬ 
ful  to  the  public  as  the  conceits  of  Donne 
and  Cowley  are  to  modern  readers ;  but 
the  severe  simplicity  of  Wordsworth 
sets  him  above  the  caprices  of  literary 
fashion.  The  greatness  of  the  one  poet 
lies  in  the  thought,  of  the  other  in  the 
garb  of  the  thought;  and  the  sculptor 
who  chisels  a  nymph  in  marble  of  Paros 
works  for  a  more  durable  renown  than 
the  artiste  who  drapes  for  a  drawing¬ 
room  the  belle  of  the  season.  If,  when  i 
Praed’s  poems  were  at  length  collected, 
the  public  taste  had  found  them  flat  and* 
insipid,  it  would  not  have  been  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  very  effervescence  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  society  —  the  light  foam  of  the- 
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world’s  champagne — furnished  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  his  airy  verse :  and  where  are 
the  beauties  whom  he  sang,  and  the 
minor  politicians  whom  he  ridiculed 
thirty  years  ago  ?  But  we  find  that 
Pram’s  best  poems  are  as  readable  as 
ever ;  that  their  aroma  has  not  perished  ; 
that  they  would  delight  us  if  written  to¬ 
day.  This  proves  them  to  contain  some 
quality  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  vert 
de  tociiU.  Among 

“  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,” 

how  few  there  are  whose  verses  are 
worth  reading  a  year  after  they  are 
written ! 

Now  the  theory  has  been  started,  we 
believe  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  that  such  writ¬ 
ing  as  Praed’s  is  not  poetry,  but  merely 
verse.  This  is  based  on  a  narrow  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  limits  of  poetry.  Just 
in  the  same  way  the  romanticist  wdll 
maintain  that  Horace,  Jioileau,  Pope, 
were  not  poets.  Our  reply  is  that  mere 
verse,  however  elegant  and  graceful, 
lacks  that  subtile  quality  which  gives 
|>ermanence  to  poems  like  the  “  Ka|)e  of 
the  Lock  ”  and  the  “  Every-day  Char¬ 
acters.”  That  quality  is  essentially  j 
|>oetic.  To  understand  its  power,  nothing 
is  necessary  except  to  compare  Praed 
with  his  imitators — especially  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I 

We  prefer,  however,  at  this  point,  to 
compare  him  with  Thackeray.  Of  that 
great  humorist  Mr.  Ilannay  has  felici¬ 
tously  remarked,  that  ^Mnside  his  fine 
sagacious  common-sense  understanding 
there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  pool  of  poetry 
— like  the  impluvium  in  the  hail  of  a 
Homan  house,  which  gave  an  air  of  cool¬ 
ness  and  freshness  and  nature  to  the 
solid  marble  columns  and  tesselated 
floor.”  Now  this  admirable  comparison 
applies  equally  to  Praed.  Praed  was  a 
man  of  society  and  of  politics — ^Thacke¬ 
ray  was  a  man  who  engaged  in  literature 
as  a  serious  profession — and  each  had 
within  him  a  fountain  of  poetry,  which 
at  intervals  came  spontaneously  to  the 
surface.  If  the  poetic  genius  of  these 
two  writers  had  not  been  balanced  by  an 
equal  measure  of  other  gifts,  we  might 
indeed  have  had  more  of  their  poetry, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  so  well  worth 
having.  Lockhart  is  another  writer  of 
the  same  class — novelist,  politician,  re¬ 
viewer,  yet  at  intervals  a  poet.  It  ap¬ 


pears,  as  might  d  priori  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  that  poetry  is  produced  by  two 
classes  of  men — those  who  are  poets  and 
nothing  else,  those  who  are  poets  and 
very  much  else.  It  would  be  vain  to 
expect  from  the  second  class  the  perfect 
work  which  the  first  should  feel  bound  to 
produce  ;  but  as  compensation  we  get  a 
peculiar  piquancy,  a  characteristic  fla¬ 
vor,  a  racmess  which  loftier  poetry  could 
not  possess.  In  Wordsworth,  the  poet 
is  greater  than  the  man :  in  Praed,  the 
man  is  greater  than  the  poet.  As  we 
read  the  great  ode  on  the  intimations  of 
immortality,  or  some  of  the  nobler  son¬ 
nets,  or  the  song  that  was  sung  at  the 
I  feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  the  person¬ 
ality  of  their  author  fades  from  the  vision 
even  of  those  who  have  seen  the  I’atri- 
I  arch  of  Poesy  by  the  haunted  marge  of 
I  Rydal  Mere  :  the  immortal  words  sound 
I  like  the  utterance  of  some  mystic  oracle. 
But  you  cannot  read  a  lino  of  Prae<l 
without  recalling  the  keen  thoughtful 
face  and  cle.ar  bright  eye  of  the  young 
politician,  the  pride  of  Eton  and  Trinity, 
the  brilliant  barrister  and  debater  and 
journalist,  the  man  whose  capacity  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  spontancons  confidence 
of  Wellington  and  Peel.  It  is  an  unin¬ 
telligent  mist.ake  to  assert  that  “  I*raed, 
like  Canning,  was  tempted  from  poetry 
by  law  and  the  House  of  Commons.^’ 
Such  men  cannot  be  professional  poets. 
The  temptation  was  all  the  other  way. 
Praed  was  now  and  then  tempted  from 
law  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
brief  indulgence  in  poetry. 

His  biographer,  the  Rev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  has  misapprehended  this. 
The  memoir  of  Praed’s  life  is  too  much 
concerned  with  the  literary  aspect  of  his 
character.  Brief,  as  through  ill  health, 
was  his  political  career,  it  was  both  brill¬ 
iant  and  important ;  and  there  is  a  want 
of  architectonic  in  presenting,  merely  as 
a  poet,  a  man  who  was  also  a  politician 
and  publicist,  and  whom  his  opponent, 
Earl  Ru8.sc11,  designated  a  “  rising  states¬ 
man.”  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  poetic  genius — 

‘‘  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  " — 

has  a  double  function.  The  mere  pro¬ 
duction  of  poetry  is,  except  in  its  su- 

Ereme  exercise  by  Homer,  ohakespearc, 
►ante,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and  the 
like,  of  less  actual  v.alue  to  the  world 
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than  the  influence  of  the  poetic  powers 
on  other  pursuits.  Sir  William  Rowan 
ILamilton  was  wont  to  say,  “  I  live  by 
mathematics,  but  I  am  a  poet.”  The 
writer  who  showed  that,  as  geometry  is 
the  science  of  pure  space,  so  algebra  is 
the  science  of  pure  time,  assuredly  was 
a  poet.  Now  Praed,  to  take  a  single 
example,  applied  to  politics  the  poetic 
faculty  when  he  proposed,  during  the 
Reform  Bill  debates,  that  where  a  county 
returned  three  members,  each  elector 
should  have  two  votes  only.  lie  was 
the  first  to  suggest  this  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  for  giving  a  voice  to  a  minority. 
We  limit  the  poetic  faculty  by  strictly 
associating  it  with  mere  rhythmical 
forms.  Poetry  may  make,  not  only  a 
statesman  like  Praed,  or  a  mathemati¬ 
cian  like  ILamilton,  but  also  a  great  war¬ 
rior  or  lawyer,  or  even  a  princely  mer- 
»rhant.  Mr.  Coleridge’s  memoir  would 
have  been  more  satisflictory  if  he  had  ap¬ 
prehended  Praed’s  character  in  its  in¬ 
tegral  form  :  and  the  “  Poems  ”  them¬ 
selves  would  have  given  greater  pleasure 
to  the  public  if,  rejecting  a  good  deal  of 
careless  and  juvenile  verse  which  the 
writer  himself  would  not  have  reprinted, 
the  editor  had  inserted  the  most  riicy  of 
the  political  jiasquinades.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  be  collected  in  a  volume  of 
their  own  by  Sir  George  Young,  and 
will  probably  bo  published  in  a  month 
or  two. 

Winthrop  Mack  worth  Praed  was  born 
at  Teigninouth,  in  Devon,  in  the  year 
1 802.  1  f is  father  was  a  Serjeant-at-Law 

and  chairman  of  the  Audit  Board.  Tlie 
family  name  was  originally  Mackworth  : 
the  poet’s  mother  was  a  Winthrop,  dis-  j 
tantly  connected  with  the  race  of  that 
n.ame  that  has  become  patrician  in 
America,  lie  went  in  his  twelfth  year 
to  Eton,  where  he  became  renowned. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  model  Etonian — not 
an  athlete,  being  of  delicate  constitution, 
but  very  skilful  as  a  lives-player  —  mar¬ 
vellously  facile  in  the  production  of  ele¬ 
gant  verse,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English — 
a  graceful  scholar  and  a  thorough  gentle¬ 
man.  The  great  school  has  improved, 
morally  and  intellectually,  during  the 
])a8t  half  century,  and  there  are  possi¬ 
bilities  of  farther  improvement ;  but  for 
the  culture  of  the  pure  aristocrat,  as 
known  to  us  in  prm-scientific  ante  -  Lib¬ 
eral  times,  no  establishment  could  rival 


the  college  of  Eton.  George  Canning 
once  remarked  at  a  dinner  of  old  Etoni¬ 
ans,  “  that,  whatever  might  be  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  after  life,  whatever  gratification 
of  ambition  might  be  realized,  whatever 
triumphs  might  be  achieved,  no  one  is 
ever  so  great  a  man  again  as  when  he 
was  a  sixth-form  boy  at  Eton.”  Praed 
must  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  brill¬ 
iant  boyhood.  lie  achieved  unusual  re¬ 
nown.  He  was  the  projector  of  the 
Etonian^  the  most  famous  school  mag- 
.azine  ever  published.  He  founded  the 
boys’  Library,  of  which  his  biographer 
aptly  remarks  that,  “  if  Eton  nas  no 
longer  to  lament  the  injury  done  within 
her  wails  to  the  organization  of  a  Shelley 
and  a  Sydney  Walker,  she  owes  it  in 
great  measure  to  the  public  library 
founded  by  l*r.aed.”  This  shows  the  pe¬ 
culiar  bent  of  Pnaed’s  character,  in  which 
poetry  was  merely  an  element :  even  at 
Eton  he  was  the  public  man  in  embryo, 
and  added  to  the  school  a  collateral 
institution  whose  permanent  value  is 
immense. 

He  went  up  to  Cambridge  in  1812, 
and  his  college  course  was  as  brilliant  as 
his  school  career.  Prizes  for  Greek  odes 
and  epigrams,  for  Latin  declamation,  for 
English  verse,  were  won  with  singular 
ease.  At  the  Union  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  debater,  and  was  regularly 
pitted  against  Macaulay  :  and  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  that  the  two  young  orators  each 
maintained  exactly  opposite  opinions  to 
those  which  they  adopted  in  their  public 
life.  At  Cambridge  Praed  was  the 
Whig,  Macaulay  the  Tory.  The  two, 
with  some  other  men  of  almost  equal 
distinction,  were  associated  as  contrib¬ 
utors  to  the  Quarterly  Magazine^  a  peri¬ 
odical  started  by  Charles  Knight. 

Praed  w’as  called  to  the  bar  in  1829, 
and  returned  to  Parliament  as  member 
for  St.  Germans  in  1830.  Of  his  politi¬ 
cal  career  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  held  office  under 
Peel,  and  would  questionless  have  occu¬ 
pied  a  very  important  position  in  the 
party  to  which  he  was  attached.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  did  honor  to 
its  illustrious  alumnus  by  conferring  on 
him  the  office  of  Deputy  High  Steward. 
But  his  career  was  cut  short  at  its  very 
commencement :  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven,  just  when  a  man  be¬ 
gins  to  feel  bis  manhood  and  rejoice  in 
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the  work  which  lies  ready  to  bis  hand. 
The  beautiful  verses  to  his  wife,  which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  were  written  a 
week  before  his  death : 

“  Dearest,  I  did  not  dream,  four  years  ago, 
When  through  your  veil  I  saw  your  bright 
tear  shine. 

Caught  your  clear  whisper,  exquisitely 
low, 

And  felt  your  soft  hand  tremble  into 
mine. 

That  in  so  brief — so  very  brief — a  space, 
He,  who  in  lore  both  clouds  and  cheers 
our  life, 

Would  lay  on  you,  so  full  of  light,  joy, 
grace. 

The  darker,  sadder  duties  of  a  wife — 

Doubts,  fears,  and  frequent  toil,  and  con¬ 
stant  care 

For  this  poor  frame,  by  sickness  sore 
bested  ; 

The  daily  tendance  on  the  fractious  chair. 
The  nightly  vigil  by  the  feverish  bed. 

“  Yet  not  un welcomed  doth  this  mom  arise. 
Though  with  more  gladsome  beams  it 
might  have  shone : 

Strength  of  these  weak  hands  —  light  of 
these  dim  eyes, 

In  sickness,  as  in  health — bless  you.  My 
Own !” 

As  Praed  published  nothing  collect¬ 
ively,  but  merely  wrote  for  albums  and 
annuals, magazines  and  newspapers, there 
has  been  some  difficulty  in  m^ing  this 
tardy  edition  of  his  poems  accurate  and 
complete.  American  readers  seem  to 
have  been  attracted  to  Praed  by  bis  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Winthrop  family.  Sev¬ 
eral  editions  of  his  works  nave  appeared 
across  the  Atlantic:  the  most  recent, 
edited  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  contiuns  much 
that  Pra^  did  not  write.  Fitzgerald,  a 
magazinist  of  the  same  period,  was  an 
admirable  imitator  of  Praed’s  style,  and 
has  more  than  once  imposed  upon  Mr. 
Whitmore. 

Praed’s  tales  in  verse  —  such  as 
/ton.  The  Troubadour^  The  Red  Fleher- 
man — are  not  his  best  productions.  The 
fatal  facility  of  octosyllabic  verse  was 
too  much  ior  him.  He  is  most  felici¬ 
tous  when  restrained  by  definite  rules, 
fettered  by  a  regular  rhythm.  His 

Every-day  Characters  ”  are  bis  choicest 
poems.  In  The  Vicar  ”  he  gives  us  a 
perfect  photograph  of  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  country  parson,  orthodox,  pedantic, 
book  -  loving,  hospitable,  of  the  school 
to  which  ^leridge’s  father  belonged. 


[J  une, 

Nothing  could  be  more  quaintly  humor¬ 
ous  than  the  touch  about  the  quality  of 
his  sermons : 

“  For  all  who  understood  admired. 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  them." 

It  is  a  playful  portrait,  tinged  with  ten¬ 
derness — doubtless  a  veritable  reminis¬ 
cence  of  youth.  In  time  to  come  the 
poet  imagines  the  good  old  vicar  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  one  of  those  “  snowy-band¬ 
ed  dilettante  delicate  -  handed  priests  ” 
whom  the  Laureate  loves  not. 

‘‘  Sit  in  the  vicar’s  seat :  you’ll  hear 
The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 

Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  clear. 
Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 

Where  is  the  old  man  laid  ? — look  down, 
And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you, 

^  Hie  jaeet  (IcuBi.Jirs  Bkown, 

T'tr  nulla  non  donandtu  lauru'  ’’ 

In  all  Praed’s  portraits  of  character 
we  observe  a  refined  humor,  a  delicate 
irony,  and  subdued  patho.s.  His  touch 
is  very  light.  Wordsworth’s  portraits 
— Mattliew,  the  village  schoolmaster, 

“  As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday," 

though  deep  in  his  heart  d  wells  grief  for 
his  lovely  little  daughter,  lost  long  ago 
— or  that  leech-gatherer  amid  the  weary 
moors, 

“  The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore 
gray  hairs  ’’ — 

are  pictures  which  move  to  tears  with 
their  calm  pathos.  But  Wordsworth 
possesses  no  humor.  Browning  on  the 
other  hand,  also  a  great  portrait  painter 
among  poets,  has  such  superabundance 
of  humor  that  ho  is  sometimes  forced 
into  the  grotesque.  Take,  for  example, 
his  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  ”  or  Bishop  Blou- 
gram  ;  there  is  a  sense  of  caricature 
prevalent  throughout  these  marvellous 
descriptions.  No  two  writers  stand 
farther  apart  in  a  sense  of  the  humorous 
than  Wordsworth  and  Browning  :  its 
absence  in  the  one,  its  excess  in  the 
other,  often  produce  results  almost  iden¬ 
tical.  In  Praed  there  is  always  delicate 
and  subtle  humor,  restrained  by  a  per¬ 
fection  of  Ksthetic.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  second  of  his  “  Every-day 
Characters  ’’  —  Quince,  the  crusty  old 
Devonshire  bachelor,  whose  external 
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aspect  is  rough,  M’hile  his  heart  is  sound 

and  tender : 

“  Welcome  was  he  in  hut  and  ball 

To  maids  and  matrons,  peers  and  peas¬ 
ants  ; 

He  won  the  sympathies  of  all 

By  making  puns  and  making  presents. 

Though  all  the  parish  were  at  strife. 

He  kept  his  counsel,  and  his  carriage. 

And  laughed,  and  loved  a  quiet  life. 

And  shrank  from  Chancery  suits — and 
marriage.” 

Again  : 

“  Asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

He  used  to  swear  were  made  to  cozen ; 

All  who  subscribed  to  them  were  fooLs — 
And  he  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen  : 

It  was  his  doctrine,  that  the  poor 
Were  always  able,  never  willing  ; 

And  so  the  beggar  at  his  door 

Had  lirst  abuse,  and  then — a  shilling.’' 

“  The  Belle  of  the  Ball-room  ”  is  scarce¬ 
ly  less  felicitous : 

“  Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June, 
I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 

I  s[)oke  her  praises  to  the  moon, 

1  wrote  them  to  the  Sundtiy  Journal: 

My  mother  laughed  ;  I  soon  found  out 
That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling : 

My  father  frowned ;  but  how  should  gout 
See  any  happiness  in  kneeling  7 

“  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dean, 

Rich,  fat,  and  rather  apoplectic ; 

She  had  one  brother,  just  thirteen. 

Whose  color  was  extremely  hectic; 

Her  grandmother  for  many  a  year 
Had  fed  the  parish  with  her  bounty; 

Her  second  cousin  was  a  peer. 

And  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  county. 

“  But  titles,  and  the  three  per  cents.. 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations. 

And  India  Ininds,  and  tithes,  and  rents. 

Oh !  what  are  they  to  love's  sensations  ? 

Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks — 
Such  wealth,  such  honor8,Cupid  chooses; 

He  cares  as  little  for  the  stocks 
As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  Muses. 

“  She  sketched ;  the  vale,  tlie  wood,  the 
beach. 

Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil's  shading: 

.Slie  l)otanize<l ;  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fading : 

She  warbled  Handel ;  it  was  grand  ; 

She  made  the  Catalani  jealous ; 

She  touched  the  organ ;  1  could  stand 
For  hours  and  hours  to  blow  the  bel¬ 
lows.” 

In  the  same  easy  antithetic  strain  goes 


on  the  poet  to  narrate  the  history  of  his 
wooing,  and  its  ultimate  result : 

“We  parted;  months  and  years  rolled  by; 
We  met  again  four  summers  after; 

Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh ; 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter: 

For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 
There  had  been  many  other  lodgers ; 

And  she  was  not  the  ball-room’s  Belle, 

But  only — Mrs.  Something  Rogers !” 

In  the  fourth  of  this  charming  gallery  of 
miniatures,  we  are  introduced  to  “  My 
Partner  ” — a  lady  who  can  talk  of  noth¬ 
ing  save*  the  weather.  The  conversa¬ 
tional  monotony  becomes  too  much  for 
the  poet,  who  exclaims  : 

“  I  don’t  object  to  wealth  or  land ; 

And  she  will  have  the  giving 
Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand. 

Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 

She  makes  silk  purses,  broidera  stools 
Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely. 

Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday- 
schools, 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 

But  to  be  linked  for  life  to  her ! — 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it 
Might  marry  a  Barometer, 

And  hang  himself  beside  it  1  ” 

A  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady  ”  furnishes  the 
final  aspiration  ;  and  here  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  Thackeray’s  “  Piscator  and 
Piscatrix,”  lines  written  to  an  album 
rint.  There  are  differences,  of  course, 
ut  the  vein  is  the  same,  the  theme  not 
far  unlike.  Says  Thackeray  : 

“  As  on  this  pictured  page  I  look. 

This  pretty  tale  of  line  and  hook. 

As  though  it  were  a  novel-book 
Amuses  and  engages : 

I  know  them  both,  the  boy  and  girl. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Earl, 

The  lad  (that  has  his  hair  in  curl) 

My  lord  the  County’s  page  ia.” 

Again : 

“  Oh  loving  pair  I  as  thus  I  gaze 
Upon  the  girl  who  smiles  always. 

The  little  hand  that  ever  plays 

Upon  the  lover’s  shoulder  ; 

In  looking  at  your  pretty  shapes 
A  sort  of  envious  wish  escapes 
(Such  as  the  Fox  had  for  the  Grapes) 
The  Poet,  your  beholder.” 

The  first  idea  in  this  stanza  was 
doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  the  loftier 
poetry  of  Keats — the  immortal  ode  ad¬ 
dressed  to  that  “  still  unravished  bride 
of  quietness,”  a  Grecian  urn. 
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“  For  erer  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair,” 

exclaims  the  earlier  poet,  gazing  on  the 
“  Attic  shape.”  And  here  we  see  the 
difference  between  the  writer  who  is  an 
.'ibsolute  poet,  without  alloy  of  other 
tendencies,  and  the  writer  in  whom  the 
poetic  faculty  is  an  element  only.  Keats, 
looking  at  an  old  Greek  urn, 

“  With  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought,” 

chose,  to  begin  with,  a  purer  theme  than 
Praed’s  portrait  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
lioyal  Academy,  or  than  Th'ackeray’s 
pretty  print  of  a  youth  and  maiden  fish¬ 
ing.  And  his  lyric  thought  dwells  in  a 
serener  atmosphere,  above  the  reach  of 
irony  and  humor,  which  belong  to  the 
stratum  of  Academy  portraits  and  an¬ 
nuals.  The  cloud-region  wherein  Praed 
and  Thackeray  delight  is  very  beautiful, 
especially  when  the  archer  Apollo  glori¬ 
fies  it  with  his  sunshafts  of  poetry  :  but 
Keats  soars  higher,  into  the  pure  ether, 
above  the  Alpine  pinnacles,  above  the 
eagle's  flight.  Thither  at  present  we 
may  not  strive  to  follow  him:  where¬ 
fore,  returning  earthward,  let  us  lounge 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Itoyal  Academy 
with  Praed.  Thus  he  addresses  the  pic¬ 
tured  lady — 

“  You’re  very  pretty ! — all  the  world 
Are  talking  of  your  bright  brow’s  splendor, 
And  of  your  locks,  so  soffly  curled. 

And  of  your  hands,  so  white  and  slender; 
Some  think  you're  blooming  in  Bengal ; 

Some  say  you're  blowing  in  the  City ; 
Some  know  you’re  nobody  at  all : 

I  only  feel — you’re  very  pretty.” 

The  final  verse  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
garrulity  of  young  ladies,  who  loved  to 
chatter  in  '31 'as  they  do  in  '66  : 

“  I  see  they’ve  brought  you  flowers  to-day ; 

Delicious  food  for  eyes  and  noses ; 

But  carelessly  you  turn  away 

From  all  the  pinks  and  all  the  roses ; 

Say,  is  that  fond  look  sent  in  search 
Of  one  whose  look  as  fondly  answers  * 

And  is  he,  fairest,  in  the  Church  ? 

Or  is  he — ain’t  he — in  the  Lancers  t  .  .  . 

**  Whatfe’er  you  are,  at  last  adieu ! 

I  think  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
To  let  the  rhymes  I  coin  for  you 
Be  prized  by  all  who  prize  your  beauty. 
From  you  I  seek  nor  gold  nor  fame ; 

From  you  I  fear  no  cruel  strictures  ; 

I  wish  some  girls  that  I  could  name 
Were  half  as  silent  as  their  pictures !” 


[June, 

One  of  Praed’s  most  characteristic 
poems  is  entitled  “  School  and  School¬ 
fellows,”  and  is  full  of  pleasant  Eton 
reminiscences.  It  has  found  numer¬ 
ous  imitators : 

“  Where  are  my  friends  ?  I  am  alone  ; 

No  playmate  shares  my  beaker : 

Some  lie  beneath  the  churchyard  stone. 
And  some — before  the  Speaker ; 

And  some  compose  a  tragedy, 

And  some  compose  a  rondo ; 

And  some  draw  sword  for  Liberty  ; 

And  some  draw  pleas  for  John  Doc. 


The  penultimate  verse  is  peculiarly  char¬ 
acteristic  : 


Had  the  poet  heard  Charles  Lamb’s 
melancholy  reflection,  when  looking  at 
the  Eton  playing  fields — his  expression 
of  sorrow  that  so  many  of  those  fine 
young  fellows  must  in  time  become  mere 
frivolous  members  of  Parliament  ? 

Among  the  writers  who  have  deliber¬ 
ately  imitated  the  poem  from  which 
these  quotations  are  made,  is  a  Mr.  J. 
Godfrey  Saxe,  whom  some  people  style 
“  the  Praed  of  America.”  Hut,  on  our 
theory  of  such  poetry  as  Praed’s,  Mr. 
Saxe  could  by  no  means  belong  to  the 
class,  inasmuch  as  he  is  merely  a  literary 
man.  The  very  essence  of  this  style  of 
verse  is  its  s]>ontaneous  flow  from  a  mind 
devoted  to  graver  matters  than  verse- 
making.  Most  of  Mr.  Saxe’s  produc¬ 
tions  are  at  the  vulgar  level  of  a  comic 
song  ;  but  he  imitates  sometimes  Tom 
Ingoldsby,”  sometimes  Praed,  and  in¬ 
variably  fails  in  his  mimicry.  We  had 
intended  an  example  ;  but  the  contrast  of 
Praed’s  grace  and  finish  with  Mr.  Saxe’s 
pointless  vulgarity,  w’ould  really  be  too 
painful.  Another  imitator,  whom  it  is  a 
conscientious  critic's  duty  to  reprimand. 


“  Tom  Mill  was  used  to  blacken  eyes 
Without  the  fear  of  Sessions ; 
Charles  Medlar  loathed  false  quantities 
As  much  as  false  profe-ssions : 

Now  Mill  keeps  order  in  the  land, 

A  magistrate  pedantic ; 

And  Medlar’s  feet  repose  unscauned 
Beneath  the  wide  Atlantic.” 


“  For  hours  and  hours  I  think  and  talk 
Of  each  remembered  hobby  ; 

I  long  to  lounge  on  Poet’s  Walk, 

To  shiver  in  the  lobby  ; 

I  wish  that  1  could  run  away 

From  House  and  Court  and  Levee, 
Whtre  bearded  men  appear  to-day 
Jutt  Eton  boya  groan  heavy." 
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ix  Mr.  Frederick  Locker ;  who,  in  “  Tlie 
Jester’s  Moral,  ”  has  not  only  borrowed 
Praed’s  idea,  but  even  his  rhymed  refer¬ 
ence  to  Boodle’s  Club. 

Now,  as  a  very  successful  writer  in 
Praed’s  peculiar  style,  Mr.  Locker  would 
l)e  wise  to  avoid  Praed’s  most  character¬ 
istic  topics.  And  he  has  generally  ad¬ 
hered  to  such  avoidance.  Here  and 
there  he  challenges  comparison  by  using 
Praed’s  favourite  metre,  and  using  it 
well.  But  he  is  certainly  most  success¬ 
ful  when  his  rhythm  is  more  his  own. 
The  poem,  “  To  ray  Grandmother,” 
suggested  by  a  portrait  of  Romney’s, 
furnishes  a  case  in  point: 

“  This  relative  of  mine 
Was  she  seventy  and  nine 
When  she  died? 

By  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
How  she  looked  at  seventeen, — 

As  a  bride. 

“  Beneath  a  summer  tree 
As  she  sits,  her  reverie 
Has  a  charm ; 

Her  ringlets  are  in  taste — 

What  an  arm  !  and  what  a  waist 
For  an  arm ! 

“  In  bridal  coronet. 

Lace,  riblwns,  and  coquette 

Falhala  ; 

Were  Romney’s  limning  true. 

What  a  lucky  dog  were  you. 
Grandpapa  I 

“  Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love, — 

They  are  parting !  Do  they  move? 

Are  they  dumb  ? — 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 
To  say,  ‘  Come !’ 

“  What  funny  fancy  slips 
From  atween  those  cherry  lips  ? 

Whisper  me, 

Sweet  deity,  in  paint. 

What  canon  says  I  mayn’t 
Marry  thee  ?” 

Could  gay  poetic  whimsical  caprice 
play  pleasanter  tricks  than  these  in 
rhyme?  FiUbala^  though  a  feminine 
adornment,  is,  we  believe,  a  masculine 
substantive:  we  are  willing  to  forgive 
the  false  concord  for  its  felicity.  Praed 
has  nothing  more  polished  and  elegant. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Locker’s  poems  show  signs 
of  haste  even  less  fre(]^oently  than 
Praed’s  ;  and,  if  they  occasionally  jar  on 
the  critical  ear,  it  is  only  when  he  linds 


a  pun  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 
Verse  of  this  class  should  contain  no 
puus: 

“  A  man  without  a  merry  thought 
Can  hardly  have  a  funny-bone,” 

is  a  saying  which  befits  the  professed 
jester,  Tom  Hood  or  Mr.  Punch,  not  the 
accomplished  gentleman  dallying  with 
occasional  verse.  Only  now  and  then 
does  Mr.  Locker  commit  a  lapse  of  this 
kind. 

A  couple  of  stanzas  from  “  My  Neigh¬ 
bor  Rose  ”  will  supply  another  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  Mr.  Locker  at  his  best. 
At  his  worst — which  we  take  to  be  in 
“  The  Legende  of  Sir  Gyles  Gyles  ”  — 
no  one  shall  hear  of  him  from  us. 

“  At  times  I’ve  envied,  it  is  true. 

That  joyous  hero,  twenty -two. 

Who  sent  houqueU  and  billete-doux, 

And  wore  a  sabre. 

The  rogue  !  how  tenderly  he  wound 
His  arm  round  one  who  never  frowned ; 
He  loves  you  well  Now,  is  he  bound 
To  love  my  neighbor  ? 

“  The  bells  are  ringing.  As  is  meet. 
White  favors  fascinate  the  street. 

Sweet  faces  greet  me,  rueful-sweet 
’Twixt  tears  and  laughter: 

They  crowd  the  door  to  see  her  go — 
The  bliss  of  one  brings  many  woe — 

Ob  t  kiss  the  bride,  and  I  will  throw 
The  old  shoe  after  her.” 

There  is  in  this  poem  something  which 
remitids  us  of  Charles  Lamb — especially 
in  his  “Hester.”  And  here,  probably, 
is  the  chief  difference  between  Praed 
and  his  most  prominent  disciple.  There 
is  a  touch  of  the  Elia  temper  in  Mr. 
Locker,  softening  that  bitter  -  sweet, 
which  is  the  main  flavor  of  Praed  and 
Thackeray  at  their  best.  Those  who 
look  at  the  capital  portrait  of  Praed  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  works,  read  power  in  the 
wide  and  lofty  brow,  and  melancholy  in 
the  large  eye,  and  courage  in  the  straight 
Greek  nose,  and  the  shrewdness  which 
makes  a  man  of  affairs  in  the  pointed 
chin.  Mr.  Locker  might  deem  it  an  im¬ 
pertinence  if  we  were  in  detail  to  criti¬ 
cise  his  physiognomy  as  presented  by 
Millais  in  the  last  edition  of  his  poems  ; 
but  it  assuredly  indicates  a  kindlier  and 
more  sympathetic  temperament  than  the 
portrait  of  Praed.  Not  that  these  qual¬ 
ities  were  absent  from  l*raed’s  char¬ 
acter;  his  generous  conduct  to  his  old 
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schoolfellow,  William  Sydney  Walker, 
amply  proves  the  reverse  :•  but  that  his 
intellectual  tendencies  were  towards 
active  life,  towards  the  arena  of  politics 
and  the  gay  intercourse  of  aristocratic 
society.  We  should  not  expect  from 
Praed  the  pathetic  irony  of  Mr.  Locker’s 
stanxas  on  “  Beggars.”  He  tells  us  how 
he  bought  a  comb  of  one  beggar,  “  well 
on  his  way  to  Jack  Ketch,”  and  then 
met  another,  whom  he  refused  with  the 
reflection  that 

“The  worst  vice  of  all’s  indiscriminate 
charity,” 

and  then  remorsefully  gave  way  to  the 
conflicting  reflection — 

“  That  always  to  harden  one’s  fiddlcstrings 
thus, 

If  it’s  wholesome  for  beggars,  is  hurtful  for 
us.” 

Thereafler  he  visits  the  lady  of  his  love, 
who  gives  him  by  way  of  pr®-matri- 
monial  cadeau  a  paper  weight  formed  of 
a  bronze  lizard  writhing.  He  remon¬ 
strates  with  her,  observing  that  a  living 
lizard  must  have  been  tortured,  that  the 
sculptor  might  produce  so  vivid  a  pre¬ 
sentment. 

“  ‘  Pooh,  pooh,’  says  my  lady  (I  ought  to 
defend  her. 

Her  head  is  too  giddy,  her  heart's  much  too 
tender), 

‘  Hopgarten  protests  they’ve  no  feeling  — 
and  so 

It  was  nothing  but  muscular  movement,  you 
know.’ 

“Thinks  I — when  Pve  said  au  revoir,  and 
depart — 

(A  comb  in  my  pocket,  a  weight  at  my 
heart) — 

And  when  wretched  mendicants  writhe,  we’ve 
a  notion 

That  begging  is  only  a  muscular  motion.” 

Thus  playfully  he  touches  a  painful  prob¬ 
lem,  in  a  spirit  more  akin  to  Charles 
Lamb’s  than  to  Praed’s. 

Thackeray  evidently  recognized  in  Mr. 
Locker  a  faculty  not  unlike  nis  own.  In 
the  days  of  his  Comhili  editorship,  Mr. 
Looker  was  his  favorite  poet,  and  cer¬ 
tain  verses  on  “A  Human  Skull”  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  kindly  reference  in 
**The  Adventures  of  Philip.”  But 
Thackeray’s  own  poetic  vein,  though  to 
be  classified  with  Praed’s  and  with  Mr. 
Tx>cker’B,  was  certainly  more  various  and 
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versatile  in  its  manifestations.  We  do 
not  refer  to  his  “  Ballads  of  Policeman 
X,”  and  other  contributions  to  Punch, 
in  which  ingeniously  inaccurate  spelling 
is  the  chief  claim  to  humor.  These 
things  were  far  below  his  true  level. 
Nor  indeed  are  there,  amid  all  his  verse, 
more  perhaps  than  half  a  dozen  poems 
worthy  of  preservation  ;  but  this  small 
number  shows  a  wider  range  than  either 
Praed  or  Mr.  Locker  possesses.  “The 
White  Squall,”  “  Peg  of  Limawaddy,” 
“  The  Mahogany  Tree,”  “  At  the  Church 
Grate,”  “The  Age  of  Wisdom,”  differ 
as  much  in  mood  as  in  metre.  That 
freer  variety  of  metre  itself  indicates 
variety  of  essence.  Sometimes  there  is 
almost  the  spontaneity  which  belongs  to 
the  pure  lyrical  poet.  Take,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  approach  to  the  higher 
region,  the  last  lines  of  “  Tlie  White 
Squall,  ”  containing  a  transition  as 
charming  as  it  is  abrupt: 

“  And  when,  its  force  expended. 

The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 

And,  as  the  sunrise  splendid 
Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea, 

I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking. 

My  little  girls  were  waking. 

And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me.” 

Now  Praed  and  Mr.  Locker,  while 
they  have  produced  much  more  verse 
than  Thackeray,  have  adhered  almost 
entirely  to  two  or  three  rhythmical 
forms.  If  w'c  compare  the  i)ure  lyrist 
with  the  W’riter  in  whom  poetry  is  but 
one  element,  w'c  find  that  the  former  has 
a  metric  form  for  every  mood  of  his 
mind.  The  reason  of  this  furnishes  a 
clue  to  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  classes.  The  poets  of  whom 
Praed  is  a  type  sit  down  to  write  with  a 
definite  purpose,  and  begin  by  choosing 
a  metre.  The  poets  of  whom  Shelley 
and  Heine  are  types,  write  under  irre¬ 
sistible  inspiration,  and  the  thought 
forms  the  rhythm.  Hence,  notwith¬ 
standing  Wordsworth’s  disdain  for  ‘‘  the 
accomplishment  of  verse,”  the  amount 
of  that  accomplishment  possessed  by  any 
writer  is  a  good  approximative  test  of 
his  poetic  power.  Of  course  it  is  only 
approximate.  If  we  judged  Words¬ 
worth  himself  by  it,  we  should  greatly 
under- estimate  him  :  if  we  judged  Mr. 
Swinburne  by  it,  we  should  over-esti¬ 
mate  him  enormously.  It  is  impossible 
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to  lay  down  rules  for  accuracy  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  such  cases.  The  ear  must  learn 
for  itself  the  ring  of  the  true  metal — 
must  distinguish  between  the  tour  de 
force  and  the  irrepressible  burst  of  song. 
And  the  public  taste,  though  for  a  time 
deceived,  usually  comes  right  after  a 
while.  Only  schoolboys  now  admire 
the  “  Lays  of  Ancient  Home,  ”  and  the 
morbid  nonsense  of  “  Owen  Meredith  ” 
has  long  since  been  rightly  appraised  by 
most  men.  Mr.  Tupper  alone  com¬ 
mands  an  inexplicable  immortality. 

Lockhart  has  already  been  named  as 
belonging  to  the  Praed  school.  Many 
others  might  be  enumerated  :  Luttrel, 
Frere,  author  of  “  Whistlecraft  ”  and 
translator  of  Aristophanes,  Mr.  Cayley, 
author  of  “  Sir  Reginald  Mohun,” 
are  of  the  same  class.  Lockhart,  how¬ 
ever,  takes  higher  rank  than  most  of 
these.  There  is  nothing  in  Thackeray 
more  humorously  characteristic  than 
Lockhart’s  “  Captain  Paton’s  Lament,” 
published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  in 
1819.  A  stanza  or  two  of  this  will  prove 
our  statement — 

“  In  dirty  days  he  picked  well 
llis  footsteps  with  his  rattan, 

Oh  you  ne’er  could  see  the  least  speck 
On  the  shoes  of  Captain  Paton. 

And  on  entering  the  coffee  room 
About  two,  all  men  did  know 
They  would  see  him  with  his  Courier 
In  the  middle  of  the  row. 

Oh!  we  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  of  Captain 
Paton  no  mo ! 

“  Now  and  then  upon  a  Sunday 
He  invited  me  to  dine. 

On  a  herring  and  a  mutton-chop 
Which  bis  maid  dressed  very  tine ; 
There  was  also  a  little  Malmsey, 

And  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux, 

Which  between  me  and  the  Captain 
Passed  nimbly  to  and  fro. 

Oh  1  I  ne’er  shall  take  pot-luck  with  Captain 
Paton  no  mo !  .  .  . 

“  And  when  the  candles  were  brought  fortli, 
And  the  night  was  fairly  setting  in. 

He  would  tell  some  fine  old  stories 
About  Minden  Field  or  Dettingen — 
How  he  fought  with  a  French  major, 
And  dispatched  him  at  a  blow. 

While  his  blood  ran  out  like  water 
On  the  soft  grass  below. 

Oh !  we  ne’er  shall  hear  the  like  of  Captain 
Paton  no  mo  1” 

This  is  in  precisely  the  vein  of  Praed’s 
“  Every-day  Characters.”  liut  Lock¬ 


hart  in  one  poem  soars  higher  than 
either  Praed  or  Thackeray.  This  is  his 
famous  ballad,  entitled  “  Napoleon,” 
wherein  one  of  the  dead  chieftain’s  vete¬ 
rans  is  described  coming  forth  from  the 
room  where  lay  the  imperial  corpse : 

“  Young  Bonaparte’s  battle  cry 

Perchance  hath  kindled  his  old  cheek ; 

It  is  no  shame  that  he  should  sigh — 

His  heart  is  like  to  break. 

“  lie  hath  been  with  him,  young  and  old 
lie  climbed  with  him  the  Alpine  snow ; 

He  heard  the  cannon  when  they  rolled 
Along  the  silver  Po. 

“  His  soul  was  as  a  sword,  to  leap 
At  his  accustomed  leader’s  word  : 

I  love  to  see  the  old  man  weep — 
lie  knew  no  other  lord. 

“  As  if  it  were  but  yesternight. 

This  man  remembers  dark  Eylau  ; 

His  dreams  are  of  the  Eagle’s  flight, 
Victorious  long  ago. 

“  The  memories  of  worser  time 
Arc  all  as  shadows  unto  him  ; 

F'resh  stands  the  picture  of  his  prime — 
The  later  trace  is  dim.” 

In  these  brief  stanzas  we  see  proot 
that  Lockhart,  if  he  had  not  devoted 
himself  to  political  literature,  might  have 
achieved  a  great  name  in  poetry.  And 
there  was  a  weightier  power  of  satire 
in  him  than  in  either  Praed  or  Thack¬ 
eray.  When  Praed’s  pasquinades  are 
published,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  thpy  are  chiefly  playful,  like  his 
well-known  parody,  “  Sleep,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er  that  they  are  more  like  the  gentle 
touches  of  a  lady’s  riding-whip  than  the 
fierce  lashes  of  the  scourge  of  satire.  In 
the  American  edition  of  his  poems  there 
is  an  “  Epitaph  on  the  late  King  of  the 
Sandwich  Island-s,”  written  on  tlie  death 
of  George  IV.,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  satirical  than  anything  else 
of  Praed’s.  Four  lines,  which  have  been 
frequently  (juoted  as  from  this  poem,  do 
not  appear  in  ^Ir.  Whitmore’s  text : 

“  A  nobly,  na.sty  course  he  ran. 

Superbly  filthy  and  fastidious  ; 

He  was  the  world’s  ‘  first  gentleman,’ 

And  made  the  appellation  hideous.” 

When  Sir  George  Young’s  volume  ap¬ 
pears,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
text  of  Pracd’s  poems  will  be  finally  set¬ 
tled.  No  wonder  that  certainty  is  im¬ 
possible  as  to  what  w'aa  written  by 
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Greek  and  Roman  authors,  when  there 
is  BO  much  doubt  about  the  productions 
of  a  poet  who  died  in  1839. 

There  was  a  vast  difference  in  charac¬ 
ter  between  the  three  men  whose  |>oint 
of  coincidence  has  been  indicated.  Lock¬ 
hart  was  the  manliest  and  most  resolute. 
He  was  a  very  sound  and  healthy  think¬ 
er,  notwithstanding  his  Toryism.  lie 
had  a  passion  for  politics.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  wide  attainment,  familiar  with 
all  Europe’s  modern  literature.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  men  in  whose  editorial 
hands  a  review  or  a  magazine  becomes 
a  power.  It  would,  we  think,  be  easy 
to  show  that  all  such  men  have  possess¬ 
ed  the  poetic  element.  We  may  not 
speak  of  the  living  ;  but  Jeffery,  Gifford, 
Wilson,  unquestionably  had  it :  and  such 
of  our  readers  as  know  anything  of  the 
mysteries  of  contemporary  periodical  lit¬ 
erature  may  easily  find  other  examples. 

Thackeray  mainly  differed  from  Lock¬ 
hart  in  the  possession  of  that  ironic  tem¬ 
perament  which  differentiates  the  by¬ 
stander  from  the  actor.  He  looked  on, 
and  sadly  smiled.  Every  one  remem¬ 
bers  his  verses  in  “  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum 

“  Your  orthodox  historian  puts 

In  foremost  rank  the  soldier  thus, 

The  red-coat  bully  in  his  l)oots, 

That  hides  the  march  of  men  from  us  .  . 

• 

“  Go  to !  I  hate  him  and  his  trade  ; 

Who  bade  us  so  to  cringe  and  bend. 

And  alt  God’s  peaceful  people  made 
To  such  as  him  subservient  ?" 

And  thus  he  writes  of  Napoleon  : 

“  Though  more  than  half  the  world  was  his, 
He  died  without  a  rood  his  own  ; 

And  borrowed  from  his  enemies 
Six  feet  of  ground  to  lie  upon." 

This  rhymed  commonplace,  the  worst 
probably  that  its  author  ever  produced, 
shows  a  temperament  exactly  opposite 
to  Lockhart’s.  Peace  is  better  than  war, 
we  know,  as  calm  weather  is  better  than 
a  thunderstorm ;  but  so  long  as  the 
Lord  of  Armies  ordains  that  war  shall 
at  intervals  do  its  mighty  work,  the 
“orthodox  historian  ”  dare  not  neglect 
the  “  red  -  coat  bully.”  In  truth,  this 
passage  of  Thackeray’s  is  slightly  maud¬ 
lin,  and  shows  incapacity  to  understand 
the  majesty  of  national  conflict.  It  is 
very  sad  to  reflect  on  human  blood  shed 


[  J  une, 

I  like  water,  on  orphaned  children  and 
maidens  pining  for  their  lost  lovers,  on 
burning  towns  and  the  horrible  outrage 
of  conquest ;  yet  there  are  words  —  as 
Marathon,  Waterloo — which  will  always 
stir  the  hearts  of  men  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet.  Hut  Thackeray  had  no  po¬ 
litical  passion,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
his  attempt  to  enter  Parliament  was  de¬ 
feated.  Nor  had  he  very  much  scholar¬ 
ship.  He  often  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  a  student  before  ho  be¬ 
came  an  author.  He  was  a  spectator  of 
the  world,  rather  than  an  actor  in  it.  A 
modern  Ecclesiastes,  he  preached  the 
vanity  of  life ;  but,  like  his  prototype, 

_  with  a  serious  underlying  purpose.  “  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,”  ho  would  say,  “  and 
forget  the  folly  of  fools,”  and,  with  af¬ 
fected  indifference,  he  would  lightly  ex¬ 
hibit,  or  contemptuously  turn  from  it. 
Hut  this  was  only  the  perfection  of  art 
— the  art  that  can  both  laugh  and  cry 
without  a  grimace.  Beneath  all  this, 
there  lav  a  vein  of  earnest  feeling,  in 
which  deep  and  tender  pathos  was 
strongly  blended  with  keen  and  deli¬ 
cate  satire.  No  writer  has  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  penetrated  into  the  secret 
places  of  human  vanity,  selfishness, 
and  hypocrisy,  and  so  pitilessly  laid 
bare  their  pictures. 

His  philosophy  is  not  always  deep, 
but  it  is  always  sensible.  Thoughtful 
sentences  and  sagacious  apothegms  are 
to  be  found  on  every  page  :  a  complete 
manual  of  social  and  moral  philosophy 
might  be  culled  from  his  writings. 

Praed  differed  from  both  Lockhart  and 
Thackeray.  He  was  a  professional  pol¬ 
itician.  A  Whig  at  the  Union,  he  be¬ 
came  a  Tory  in  the  House.  He  seems  to 
have  chosen  a  party  very  much  as  a  man 
might  choose  a  horse.  Mr.  Coleridge 
tells  us  that  Praed’s  “  political  senti¬ 
ments  during  his  residence  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  had  been  of  a  Liberal  character, 
and  his  associations,  for  some  years  after 
he  left  the  University,  had  been  with 
the  Liberal  party.  Thus,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1829  we  find  him  engaged  as 
a  member  of  Mr.  Cavendish’s  committee, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Cambridge  ;  and  so  late  as  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year,  ho  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  a  very 
lively  satisfaction  in  Mr.  Brougham’s 
election  for  Yorkshire . His 
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appearance,  therefore,  shortly  aflerwarda 
as  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  occasioned 
considerable  surprise.”  Very  natural, 
indeed,  although  his  biographer  assures 
us  that  the  change  was  more  apparent 
than  real.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
January,  1831,  Praed  says:  “I  could 
not  but  smile  to  think  of  the  face  you 
will  make  when  you  read  in  the  Court 
Journal  that  I  am  to  be  introduced  to 
political  life  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
or  in  the  Age  that  I  am  pledged  to  vote 
against  the  Whigs.  There  is  as  much 
truth  in  one  as  in  the  other;  none  in 
either.”  To  this  statement  we  give  the 
fullest  credit,  for  Praed  was  eminently 
truthful ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  choice  of 
a  party  was  a  very  easy  matter,  and 
that  there  was  not  in  his  character  that 
deep  -  seated  instinct  of  partisanship 
which  makes  change  of  opinion  impos¬ 
sible.  He  held  his  political  creed  with 
an  airy  lightness,  and  was  not  very 
much  graver  in  the  House  than  in  the 
saloon.  The  career  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  seems  to  show  that  with  such  a 
temperament  Praed  might  have  attain¬ 
ed  great  success. 

Praed’s  Union  speeches  were,  indeed, 
absolutely  democratic,  so  that  there  was 
reason  for  some  surprise  when  he  joined 
the  Tory  ranks.  A  slight  encounter 
between  him  and  Mr.  Hulwer  (now  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton)  has  given  rise 
to  the  absurd  report  that  a  duel  between 
the  two  must  have  occurred  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  Speaker.  A  writer 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  some  time 
since,  mentioned  the  incident,  stating 
that  I’raed  actually  left  the  House  to 
send  the  challenge,  and  that  his  oppo¬ 
nent  was  prevented  from  following  him. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Bulwer, 
merely  in  jest,  referred  to  a  Calves’ 
Head  Club  which  was  said  to  have  been 
held  at  Cambridge,  to  commemorate 
Charles  I.’s  execution,  and  of  which 
Praed  was  a  member.  Praed’s  reply 
was  dignified  and  temperate,  and  there 
was  not  any  suggestion  of  a  duel,  nor 
even  the  slightest  suspension  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  opponents.  This 
we  know  on  the  highest  authority ;  and 
the  misstatements  which  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  may  be  taken  as  curious 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  Myth  is 
developed.  But,  whatever  passages  of 


arms  may  have  occurred  between  the 
two  young  politicians,  both  fresh  from 
the  Union,  oir  Edward  Lytton  has  in 
his  fine  poem,  “  St.  Stephens,”  shown 
that  he  could  appreciate  his  opponent. 
After  characterizing  Charles  Buller,  he 
writes : 

"  More  richly  gifted,  though  to  him  denied 

Ev’n  thine  imperfect  honors,  Winthrop 
died  ; 

Died — scarce  a  promise  of  his  youth  re¬ 
deemed. 

And  never  youth  more  bright  in  promise 
seemed. 

Grants  beheld  him  with  such  loving  eyes 

Lift  the  light  lance  that  struck  at  every 
prize ; 

hat  the  last  news  ? — the  medal  Praed  has 
won ; 

What  the  last  joke  ? — Praed’s  epigram  or 
pun ; 

And  every  week  that  club-room,  famou.s 
then. 

Where  striplings  settled  questions  spoilt 
by  men. 

When  grand  Macaulay  sat  triumphant 
down. 

Heard  Praed’s  reply,  and  longed  to  halve 
the  crown.” 

Again,  Praed  was  no  scholar,  in  the 
more  profound  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  an  exquisite  Etonian  classic.  He 
could  write  Latin  and  (4reek  verse 
which  w'as  “  the  exact  translation  of  the 
same  style  and  diction  which  he  wield¬ 
ed  w'ith  hardly  greater  ease  in  his  na¬ 
tive  language.  The  same  sparkling  an¬ 
tithesis,  the  same  minute  elaboration  of 
fancy,  whether  employed  in  depicting 
natural  or  mental  objects,  and  the  same 
ever-present  under-current  of  melancholy 
are  found  in  both.  Of  a  certain  kind  of 
Greek,  adapted  to  the  curious  ])roduc- 
tion  called  at  Cambridge  a  Sapphic  ode, 
and  of  a  certain  degree  of  Latin  scholar¬ 
ship,  competent  to  express  all  the  ideas 
necessary  to  his  verse,  but  not  to  sound 
the  depths  or  exhaust  the  capacities  of 
the  language,  he  was  master.”  But 
even  in  these  trifles  of  the  shallowest 
scholarship  Praed  was  invariably  poet¬ 
ical,  and  his  epigrams  have  an  unusual 
felicity.  For  example,  in  an  epigram 
for  1824,  on  the  theme  ISeribimua  in- 
docti  doctique,'  he  made  Uaphnis  en¬ 
treat  Apollo  for  guidance  as  to  how  he 
may  obtain  renown  amid  the  mighty 
multitude  of  scribblers : 
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“ '  Quid  Talcat  tanta  Daphnin  secernere 
turba  f 

Unde  novo  discat  Daphnis  bonore  frui  ? 

Quid  faciam  ut  propria  decorcm  mea 
tempura  lauru  ? 

Die  mihi,  quid  faciam  ?’  Dixit  Apollo, 
‘Tacel’” 

Lockhart  the  enthusiastic  partisan, 
Thackeray  the  ironic  bystander,  Praed 
the  professional  politician,  possessed  in 
common  the  poetic  element.  They  are 
typical  men.  There  need  be  no  questions 
of  comparative  greatness.  The  Lock¬ 
hart  class  enjoys  life  most  thoroughly 
and  acts  most  vigorously,  being  impelled 
by  faith — the  great  giver  of  vigor  and  of 
power.  The  Thackeray  class  is,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  rarest — fortunately,  because 
only  tolerable  when  the  temperament  is 
transfigured  by  genius.  Even  then,  not 
always  tolerable :  who  has  not  felt  a  shud¬ 
der  of  disgust  in  reading  some  of  the 
ablest  scenes  in  which  Thackeray  played 
Asmodeus  ?  The  Praed  class  is  the 
surest  of  mundane  success,  being  brill¬ 
iant,  polished,  versatile,  adaptable,  de¬ 
void  of  that  unpleasant  quality  which 
its  owners  call  conviction  and  other 
people  prejudice.  If  Praed  had  lived, 
he  would  have  been  among  the  most 
prosperous  of  modem  politicians.  Seven 
years  older  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  and 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
became  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
first  Peel  Administration.  It  is  intensely 
absurd  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been  ;  but  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  a 
politician  so  brilliant  and  versatile  as 
Praed  would  at  this  moment,  had  he 
lived,  have  been  agmn  a  colleague  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s.  Palmerston  would  assured¬ 
ly  have  attracted  a  man  in  many  respects 
so  like  himself.  Praed  would  prolwbly 
have  been  Attorney-General. 

Our  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
minds  us  that  he  also  is  the  possessor  of  a 
strong  poetic  element.  Our  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  literary  achievement  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  criticisms  on  Homer  and  his 
translations,  but  these  suffice  to  show 
that  the  impulse  is  strong  in  him.  His 
rendering  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad 
has  already  received  ample  notice  at  our 
hands ;  but  his  most  successful  transla¬ 
tion  is  of  Manxoni’s  fine  ode  on  the  death 
of  Napoleon.  He  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  Italian  poet,  and  transferred  it  to 
English  with  marvellous  felicity.  A 


single  stanza  of  this  ode  will  show  its 
beauty : 

“  How  often,  as  the  listless  day 
In  silence  died  away, 

He  stood  with  lightning  eye  deprest, 

And  arms  across  his  breast, 

And  bygone  years,  in  rushing  train. 

Smote  on  his  soul  amain : 

The  breezy  tents  he  seemed  to  see. 

And  the  battering  cannon’s  course. 
And  the  flashing  of  the  infantry, 

And  the  torrent  of  the  horse. 

And,  obeyed  as  soon  as  heard. 

Til’  ecstatic  word.” 

We  suspect  Mr.  Gladstone  of  consid¬ 
erable  capacity  for  ven  dt  societf  ;  but 
as  we  have  not  as  yet  caught  him  in  a 
playful  moment,  can  only  suspect.  The 
most  serious  and  severe  statesmen  have 
at  intervals  shown  a  poetic  tendency. 
William  Pitt  wrote  the  host  (and  most 
humorous)  stanza  of  that  famous  song  in 
the  AtUi-Jacobiti^  about 

“  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen.” 

Macaulay  was  never  so  felicitous  as  in 
some  charming  verses  to  a  bride.  There 
is  of  course  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
airy  rhyme  of  Canning  and  Palmerston  : 
it  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  of 
their  facile  temperament.  When  Can¬ 
ning,  angry  at  an  absurd  comparison  of 
a  great  statesman  with  a  common-place 
pmitician,  exclaimed — 

“  Pitt  is  to  Addington 
As  London  to  PAddington  :  ” 

when  Palmerston  parodied  Moore  in  the 
exclamation — 

“  Tlicre’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  Quarter  Day  !” 

there  was  nothing  unexpected  about  it. 
But  the  vein  of  poetic  humor  runs 
through  the  very  hardest  mental  marble, 
and  a  collection  of  vers  de  socicti  by 
eminent  living  statesmen  would  probably 
amaze  the  public  by  its  variety  and 
vigor.  Could  not  the  Ministry  and  Op¬ 
position  for  once  combine  to  give  the 
world  such  a  volume?  It  might  be 
styled  “  Rhymes  of  the  Recess,”  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby  would  make  a  capital 
editor  for  it.  We  should  be  especially 
anxious  to  see  Earl  Russell’s  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Of  recent  verse  belonging  to  the  school 
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of  Praed  we  have  noticed  a  few  fair  spe¬ 
cimens  in  a  curious  periodical  called  the 
Owl.  This  journal  came  into  existence 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  astonish¬ 
ed  Londoners  hy  jestingly  announcing 
things  which  actually  occurred,  and  by  a 
very  serious  style  of  jocosity.  Its  con¬ 
tributors  combined  a  good  deal  of  recon¬ 
dite,  political,  and  fashionable  informa¬ 
tion,  with  a  pleasant  vein  of  the  poetry  of 
society.  These  verses,  on  the  marriage 
of  Lady  Palmerston’s  granddaughter, 
are  quite  in  the  best  style  of  the  school 
of  Praed : 

“  Oh  had  I  but  the  perfect  skill 
Of  that  delicious  Roman  metrist 
Whose  music  makes  immortal  still 
The  sparrow  upon  Lesbia’s  sweet  wrist — 
Had  I  melo<lious  Spenser’s  power, 

Or  subtile  Shelley’s,  then  right  gayly, 

”  Fair  Maiden,  in  this  joyous  hour. 

I'd  sing  thy  Carmen  Nuptiale. 

“  A  song  divine  for  one  so  sweet. 

Of  fairest  mother  fairer  daughter. 

As  Aphrodite's  self  complete. 

When  rising  from  the  bright  blue  water. 
In  those  old  days  of  mirth  and  myth. 

When  goddesses  with  mortal  maidens 
Mingling  unknown,  serenely  blithe. 

Sang  soilly  to  the  cithern's  cadence. 

“  And  she,  thy  mother’s  mother,  who 
Finds  in  thy  joyous  face  renewal 
Of  those  old  days  which  swiftly  flew 
O’er  the  glad  earth,  ere  time  grew  cruel — 
She,  wise  and  kind,  a  queen  of  life, 

Wh«)  the  fair  worUl  of  London  leadeth. 
Sees  thee  a  happy  loving  wife. 

And  softly  whispers,  ‘  Oood-by,  Edith.’ 

“  Sweet  lady,  be  thy  honeymoon — 

Its  silver  brightness  always  crescent  : 
Sweet  in  thy  ear  be  Love’s  gay  tune — 
Music  immortal  and  incessant. 

Filled  be  thy  life  with  that  serene 
Delight  which  from  true  love  proceedeth, 
Till  the  far  future  crowns  thee  queen 
Of  all  thy  sisters,  lovely  Edith.” 

This  is  as  pretty  a  bit  of  poetic  compli¬ 
ment  as  could  easily  be  found.  We  may 
supplement  it  from  the  same  source  with 
a  bit  of  poetic  “chaff”  addressed  to 
those  young  ladies  of  the  day  who  pro¬ 
fess  scholarship.  It  is  written  “  ad 

chiom,  m.a:^ 

“  Lady,  very  fair  are  you. 

And  your  eyes  are  very  blue. 

And  your  hose ; 

And  your  brow  is  like  the  snow. 

And  the  various  things  you  know 
Goodness  knows. 


“  And  the  rose-flush  on  your  cheek. 

And  your  algebra  and  Greek, 

Perfect  are  ; 

And  that  loving,  lustrous  eye 
Recognizes  in  the  sky 
Every  star. 

“  You  have  pouting,  piquant  lips. 

You  can  doubtless  tui  eclipse 
Calculate  ; 

But  for  your  ooerulean  hue, 

I  had  certainly  from  you 
Met  my  fate. 

“  If  by  an  arrangement  dual 
I  were  Adams  mixed  with  Whewell, 
Then  some  day 

I,  as  wooer,  perhaps  might  come 
To  so  sweet  an  Artium 
Magiitra." 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  more  ex¬ 
quisite  touches  of  poetic  epigram  than 
^e  “  points  ”  with  which  the  first  two 
stanzas  of  this  trifle  terminate.  The 
fair  Chloe  is  identified  with  “goodness  ” 
by  the  first,  while  the  second  suggests  a 
delightful  double  recugilltion  of  the  stars 
by  her  charming  eyes.  It  is  the  very 
effervescence,  the  champagne  foam  of 
verse.  Shall  wo  ask,  with  the  mathe¬ 
matician  who  had  just  been  reading 
Paradite  Lost — “  What  does  it  prove  ?” 
Doubtless  it  is  quite  worth  while.  And 
the  reply  is,  that  w’hen  those  who  arc  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  serious  business  of  life  make 
leisure  for  poetic  fantasy,  they  will  do 
their  weightier  work  with  ease.  Few 
men  of  affairs  work  harder  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  he  found  it  a  relief  amid 
financial  toil  to  translate  Homer.  It  is 
the  thorough-bred  temper.  When  the 
hunter  that ’goes  well  across  country 
three  days  a  week  throws  up  his  heels  in 
his  paddock  during  intervals  of  rest,  yon 
may  be  sure  there  is  good  blood  in  him. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  occasional  verses 
of  a  politician  arc  generally  humorous, 
and  hnmor  is  a  great  preservative  against 
absurdity,  and  prevents  the  weary  monot¬ 
ony  of  hard  work  from  becoming  intol¬ 
erable.  The  living  humor  which  ch.ar- 
acterized  Lord  I^lmerston  mitigated 
his  fatigue  and  saved  him  from  maintain¬ 
ing  any  attitude  that  could  be  ridiculed. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Disraeli  that, 
although  a  master  of  witty  dialogue  and 
of  epigrammatic  invective,  he  lias  no 
sense  of  humor.  This,  apart  from  all 
other  disqualifications,  would  render  it 
difficult  for  him  to  occupy  the  position 
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to  which  he  aspires.  A  humorous  faculty 
would  have  prevented  him  from  writing 
“  Alroy  ”  and  “  Contarini  Fleming  ” — 
from  talking  in  an  oracular  way  of  “  the 
Asian  mystery”  and  the  “Caucasian 
race  ”  —  from  transforming  Rothschild 
into  Sidonia  —  from  fraternizing  with 
“  young  England,”  and  writing  a  brill¬ 
iant  novel  as  the  manifesto  of  the  party 
of  maypoles  and  white  waistcoats.  lie 
has  placed  himself,  with  unlucky  fre- 
(piency,  in  a  situation  to  be  laughed  at. 
This  is  fatal  to  an  English  politician.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that,  if  Praed  had  lived, 
his  humor  would  have  been  of  infinite 
service  to  him.  He  sees  the  Speaker 
asleep  amid  a  debate  in  the  first  reformed 
Parliament,  and  writes  in  this  style — 

“  Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker.  Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon  ; 
Ilumc  will,  no  doubt,  be  taking  the  sense  ‘ 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  sixteen 
pence ;  | 

Statesmen  will  howl,  and  patriots  bray —  j 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may  I” 

Of  course  he  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Reform  bill,  but  there  is  no  touch  of 
bitterness  in  this  “  chaff.”  Here,  again, 
is  humor  of  value.  It  mitigates  the 
fierceness  of  political  conflict.  It  gives 
the  defeated  combatant  a  mild  revenge. 
It  withholds  from  him  the  temptation  to 
say  some  of  those  stinging,  lacerating 
things  which  are  never  forgotten.  If  he 
can  laugh  good-temperedly,  all  is  well. 
In  a  country  where  progress  is  always 
the  result  of  a  series  of  conflicts,  this  is 
inestimably  important. 

There  are  some  lines  in  which  3ir. 
IxMsker  and  other  imitators  of  I*raed 
have  not  ventured  to  follow  him.  Al¬ 
though,  as  wo  have  remarked,  he  had 
no  high  and  spontaneous  lyrical  faculty, 
he  could  write  a  particularly  pretty  song. 
A  good  many  people  have  heard  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  and  musical  stanza  with¬ 
out  any  suspicion  of  its  author : 

“  I  was  merry — I  was  merry 
When  my  little  lovers  came, 

With  a  lily,  or  a  cherry. 

Or  a  new  invented  game  ; 

Now  Fye  you,  love — now  I’ve  you,  love. 
To  kneel  before  me  there  ; 

Hut  you  know  you’re  not  so  true,  love. 
As  childhood’s  lovers  were.” 

All  Praed’s  songs  read  as  if  they  were 
written  to  the  music,  which  is  of  course 
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an  entirely  ruinous  process.  They, 
therefore,  seldom  rise  above  a  certain 
elegant  tenderness  and  easy  grace ; 
there  is  no  passion  in  them.  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  his  poetry  was  of 
the  surface  —  the  play  of  a  lively  and 
joyous  fancy  —  the  phosphorescence  of 
an  Italian  summer  sea. 

The  charade  was  another  minor  mode 
of  composition  in  which  he  attained  rare 
excellence,  and  has  had  no  followers. 
He  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  mak¬ 
ing  his  puzzle  also  a  poem.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  which  involves  a  graceful  compli¬ 
ment  to  a  lyrical  poet  of  the  time,  reads 
like  anything  but  a  mere  riddle : 

“  Come  from  my  First,  ay,  come  ; 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh  ; 

And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thun¬ 
dering  drum 
Are  calling  thee  to  die ; 

Fight,  as  thy  father  fought ; 

Fall,  as  thy  father  fell ; 

Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is 
wrought — 

So,  forward !  and  farewell ! 

“  Toll  ye  my  Second,  toll ; 

Hing  high  the  flaml>eau’8  light ; 

And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  .soul 
Beneath  the  silent  night ; 

The  helm  upon  his  head. 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, 

I>et  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  lie 
shed  : 

Now  take  him  to  his  rest ! 

“  Call  ye  my  Whole,  go,  call — 

The  Lord  of  lute  and  lay. 

And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 
With  a  noble  song  to-day : 

Ay,  call  him  by  his  name  ; 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier’s  fame 
On  the  turf  of  a  soldier’s  grave.” 

The  author  of  “  Hohenlindcn  ”  himself 
could  hardly  have  written  more  resonant 
stanzas.  But  the  most  epigrammatic 
and  elegant  of  Praed’s  charades  is  one 
that  we  had  not  seen  till  published  in 
the  English  edition  of  his  poems  : 

“He  who  can  make  my  first  to  roll. 

When  not  a  breath  is  blowing. 

May  very  slightly  turn  my  Whole 
To  set  a  mountain  going. 

“  He  who  can  curb  my  Second’s  will 
When  she’s  inclined  for  loving. 

May  turn  my  Whole  more  slightly  still 
To  cure  the  moon  of  moving !” 

This  polished  enigmatic  gem  may  be  left 
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to  any  lady  of  the  race  of  QSdipua  who 
deigna  to  read  our  criticiatn.  It  shows 
that  even  so  trivial  a  thing  as  a  charade 
may  be  a  work  of  art. 

After  all,  the  yein  of  Praed  and  of  his 
closest  followers  ia  rather  the  voice  of 
brilliant  boyhood  than  of  poetry  in  its 
prime.  Its  fountain  was  Eton  :  the 
epoch  of  its  rise  was  one  of  singular 
brilliance  in*  politics  and  literature. 
Two  mighty  meteors,  Byron  and  Can¬ 
ning,  shone  in  the  sky,  charming  and 
haunting  the  excitable  imaginations  of 
youth,  less  easily  stimulated  by  the 
calmer  radiance  of  the  steadfast  stars  of 
thought.  Canning  and  Frere  at  an  ear¬ 
lier,  Gladstone  and  Arthur  Ilallam  at  a 
later  date,  felt  a  similar  literary  impulse, 
but  were  far  less  successful  than  the 
youthful  group  of  whom  Praed,  Moul¬ 
trie,  Nelson  Coleridge,  Sydney  Walker, 
were  the  prominent  figures.  Marvellous 
boys  all  of  them.  Walker  once  turned 
a  page  of  the  Court  Guide  into  Greek 
verse,  to  the  amazement  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ;  and  the  llev.  E.  Coleridge 
told  the  Uoyal  Commissioners  that  he 
could  repeat  by  heart  the  whole  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  that  “  he 
could  be  called  up  in  school,  having  an 
English  Shakespeare  in  his  hand  [instead 
of  the  proper  book],  and  take  up  a  lesson 
anywhere  that  it  might  be  going  on  ;  he 
could  construe  a  passage  expression 
by  expression,  parse  it  word  by  word, 
answer  any  question  that  was  asked  him, 
and  afterwards  sit  down  to  his  Shake¬ 
speare.”  When  Moultrie’s  poem  “  Go- 
diva,”  published  in  No.  H.  of  the  “  Eto¬ 
nian,”  was  read  to  Gifford,  at  that  time 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  lievietc,  he  re¬ 
marked — “  If  that  young  Moultrie  writes 
prose  as  w’ell  as  he  writes  poetry,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.”  Moul¬ 
trie  was  the  “  Gerard  Montgomery  ”  of 
the  Itkonian,  and  had  previously  con¬ 
tributed  to  two  less  known  Magazines  ; 
and  while  his  serious  verse  drew  from 
Dr.  Hawtrey  the  remark  that  it  “  pos¬ 
sessed  the  pathos  of  Wordsworth  with¬ 
out  his  puerility,”  he  wrote  the  octave 
rhyme  of  “  Whistlecraft  ”  and  “  Beppo” 
with  no  less  ease  than  Frere  and  Byron 
themselves.  Here  is  a  capital  stanza 
from  a  schoolboy’s  pen  : 

“  I  own,  to  me  it  seems  extremely  funny 
How  clever  people  who  delight  in  learn- 
iug 


Can  waste  their  time,  their  patience,  and 
their  money, 

The  leaves  of  those  dull  commentators 
turning. 

Oh,  when  I  read  the  pages  bright  and  sunny 

Of  the  old  Greeks,  it  sets  my  heart  a- 
buming ! 

I  much  prefer  Euripides  to  Monck, 

Homer  to  Bentley,  ^phocles  to  Brunck.” 

The  stanzas  on  waltzing  in  “  Godiva  ” 
are  extremely  humorous  and  easy,  while 
there  is  much  power  in  the  following 
description  of  the  grim  Earl’s  wife,  dis¬ 
arrayed  in  her  inmost  bower : 

“  And  when  her  white  and  radiant  limbs  lay . 
bare. 

The  fillet  from  her  brow  the  dame  un¬ 
bound. 

And  let  the  tresses  of  her  raven  hair 

Flow  down  in  wavy  lightness  to  the 
ground. 

Till  half  they  veiled  her  limbs  and  bosom 
fair. 

In  dark  and  shadowy  beauty  floating 
round,  ^ 

As  clouds,  in  the  still  firmament  of  June, 

Shade  the  pale  splendors  of  the  midnight 
moon. 

“  But  then  her  spirit  fell  when  thus  alone 

She  stood  in  the  deep  silence  of  her 
bower. 

And  felt  that  there  she  was  beheld  by 
none 

Save  one  unknown,  supreme,  eternal 
Power. 

She  dared  not  raise  her  meek  eyes,  trem¬ 
bling  one. 

Again  from  earth ;  she  could  have  wished 
that  hour 

Rather  in  view  of  thousands  to  have  stood. 

That  in  that  still  and  awful  solitude.” 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  “  distilled  ”  the  im¬ 
agery  of  the  first  stanza,  reproducing  it 
in  the  “  rippled  ringlets  ”  and  “  summer 
moon  ”  of  his  poem  on  the  same  theme  ; 
but  he  has  wisely  refrained  from  bor¬ 
rowing  the  fine  thought  of  Godiva’s  awe¬ 
stricken  hesitation  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber. 

There  are  few  things  more  melancholy 
than  to  look  back  across  almost  half  a 
century  to  such  a  brilliant  youthful  group 
as  this  of  which  Praed  was  the  centre, 
and  to  see  how  slight  was  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  ablest  and  most  vigorous 
members — how'  transient  a  ripple  was 
left  on  the  mighty  river  of  time.  Of  a 
truth : 
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“Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  tlie 
being 

Of  the  eternal  Silence.” 

The  early  death  of  men  like  Walter  and 
Nelson  Coleridge,  the  brief  career  and 
lapsed  renown  of  Praed,  bring  to  the 
mind  the  mournful  lines : 

“  Vita  quid  cst  hominis  ?  Viridis  floresculus 
liorti, 

Sole  oriente  oriens,  sole  cadente  cadens.” 

And,  as  an  Eton  contemporary  remarks 
of  Mr.  Moultrie ;  “  Graver  years,  and 
alas !  sadder  times,  have  quenched  that 
brilliant  humor  and  that  trenchant  gibe, 
though  still  survives  the  old  sweet  mu¬ 
sic.”  It  has  always  indeed  been  our  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Gerard  Montgomery  of  1820 
might  have  take  a  loftier  place  among 
the  poets  of  England  if  “  his  own  soul 
had  to  itself  decreed  ”  the  achievement. 
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GROTE’S*  PLATO. 

[The  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Grote’s 
Plato,  by  the  late  I)r.  Whewell,  are  the  last 
the  world  will  have  from  his  pen.  For  several 
years  during  the  later  portion  of  his  life,  his 
thoughts  had  been  devoted  to  Plato  ;  and  the 
present  review  was  prepared  for  the  press 
immediately  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
lamentable  accident  to  which  his  death  is  due. 

Few  men  of  his  generation  have  been,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  long  life,  so  constantly  and 
prominently  before  the  public;  and  fewer 
still  have  had  a  more  steady  allowance  of 
fame  and  success  in  so  many  different  walks 
of  literature.  Nor  has  fame  gone  at  all  be¬ 
yond  the  truth  as  to  the  varied  nature  and 
depth  of  his  acquirements.  To  have  occupied 
the  two  professorial  chairs  which  he  held  in 
succession  at  Cambridge — those  of  Mineralogy 
and  Casuistry^requires  a  very  wide  range  of 
intellectual  power;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
branch  of  literature  or  science,  to  which  he 
gave  attention,  which  he  did  not  thoroughly 
master. 

His  early  years  were  given  chiefly  to 
mathematical  science ;  and  though  in  some 
branches  he  has  been  surpassed  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  no  one  has  attained  such  eminence  as 
his  in  all.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  of  study,  his  influence  on  the  tone  of 
thought  and  education  of  Cambridge  has 
been  paramount  As  long  ago  as  1825,  a 
writer  on  matters  at  Cambridge  speaks  of  bis 
“  bold,  vigorous,  and  excursive  mind,”  and  of 
his  having  written  “  the  very  best  elementary 
treatises  in  science  that  Cambridge  ever  pro- 
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duced ;”  and  till  very  lately  he  has  continued 
to  supply  many  of  the  scientifle  journals  and 
Transactions  of  the  Scientific  S^ieties  with 
essays  on  various  points  of  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  of  natural  philosophy  and  pure 
mathematics. 

To  metaphysics,  and  mental  philosophy 
generally,  very  many  of  his  best  years  were 
given ;  and  the  use  be  has  made  of  them  in 
conjunction  with  his  scientific  knowledge  is 
well  shown  by  bis  two  work^  on  the  induc¬ 
tive  sciences — those  by  which  he  is  most 
likely  to  be  remembered  in  after  times.  For 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  his  literary  energy 
was  enormous ;  within  a  very  few  years,  be¬ 
sides  the  Hutory  and  Philotophy  of  the  In¬ 
ductive  Sciences,  he  produced  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  on  Astronomy;  Notes  on 
Oerman  Churches;  Elements  of  Morality,  • 
including  Polity  ;  Specimens  of  English  Hex¬ 
ameters,  including  a  translation  of  Goethe’s 
Hermann  and  Dorothea ;  a  translation  of 
Auerbach’s  tale.  The  Professor ;  besides 
many  smaller  works,  and  a  great  variety  of 
scientific  memoirs  and  pamphlets  on  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  University.  A  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  in  later  years  was  given  to 
the  subject  of  international  law,  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  which  he  has  founded  by  will  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  he  published  an  edition  of  Gro- 
tius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  with  an  abridged 
translation  of  the  text  The  Essay  on  the 
Plurality  of  the  Worlds,  which  appeared  a 
few  years  since,  and  revived  an  almost  for¬ 
gotten  controversy,  though  published  without 
his  name,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  his  works ;  and,  independently  of  the  inter¬ 
est  with  which  he  has  invested  the  subject, 

Ihe  pure  and  beautiful  English  in  which  it  is 
written  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
rugged  style  of  several  of  his  earlier  works. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Dia¬ 
logues  of  Plato,  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  at  Cambridge,  and  above 
all  in  that  college  which  was  his  pride,  and 
over  which  he  presided  for  so  long,  that  his 
memory  will  be  chiefly  venerated.  The  mu¬ 
nificence  with  which,  both  during  his  lifetime 
and  by  his  will,  he  has  repaid  what  he  owed 
to  Trinity  College  for  his  education  and  posi¬ 
tion,  will  for  ever  hand  down  his  name  among 
its  chief  benefactors.  No  one  probably  has 
ever  effected  more  for  the  advancement  of 
the  studies  in  which  he  interested  himself,  or 
has  left  the  impress  of  his  mind  more  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  place.  He  was  so  decidedly  j 

the  first  among  all  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  r 

moved,  that  to  him  all  unhesitatingly  and 
willingly  gave  way.  But  his  liberality  and  ji 

largeness  of  heart  always  made  him  respect  j 

an  opponent,  and  kept  him  free  from  ever 
being  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  College  or 
University  cliquism.  A  noble  trait  in  bis 
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character  was  his  almost  immediate  forget¬ 
fulness  of  anything  that  had  been  written  or 
said  against  him.  Another  was,  the  readiness 
with  which  he  would  throw  himself  into  a 
new  system,  however  distasteful  at  first,  or 
however  much  he  might  have  opposed  it, 
when  he  found  that  the  change  was  inevi¬ 
table.  The  roughness  of  manner  which,  in 
spite  of  his  kindliness  of  heart,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  characterized  his  earlier  years,  had  been 
softened  as  be  grew  older,  so  as  scarcely  to 
exist  in  the  later  portion  of  his  life ;  and  be 
now  passes  away  full  of  years  and  honors, 
with  the  love  and  respect  of  every  one  who 
knew  him,  and  leaving  the  feeling  l^hind  that 
there  is  no  one  to  supply  his  place,  or  fill  the 
blank  which  his  loss  has  created.  —  £d. 
Fkaser’s  Magazine.] 

Mb.  Grote’s  ITistory  of  Greece  is 
undoubtedly  among  the  most  striking 
and  most  valuable  works  which  our 
generation  has  produced.  It  offers  to 
the  reader  startling  novelties  of  view 
and  opinion,  supported  by  reasons  of 
plain  solid  good  sense :  and  this  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  well-nigh  the  most  familiar  and 
well-worn  in  the  whole  field  of  litera¬ 
ture.  This  is  true  of  almost  every  part 
of  the  history ;  but  of  no  part  more  sig¬ 
nally  true  than  of  that  which  refers  to 
the  BO  -  called  “  Sophists,”  of  whom 
Plato’s  Dialogues  and  the  modern  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Athens  of  his  time  are 
full.  Mr.  Grote  has  done  us  the  service 
of  pointing  out  with  great  clearness  and 
force  the  extraordinary  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  and  prejudice  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  has  prevailed  among  modern 
writers  with  regard  to  this  supposed 
class  of  teachers  and  writers,  lie  has 
shown  that  it  is  in  fact  no  class  at  all, 
but  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  the 
most  diverse  tenets  and  modes  of  expo¬ 
sition  :  all,  or  almost  all  of  them,  per¬ 
sons  who  inculcated  morality  and  virtue 
— some  of  them  the  authors  of  specula¬ 
tions  hardly  inferior  in  elevation  of  tone 
and  ingenuity  of  exposition  to  Plato 
himself;  yet  jumbled  together  by  the 
Platonic  commentators  in  one  common 
enumeration  of  false  reasoning,  vicious 
teaching,  and  selfish  objects.  That  a 
large  body  of  tbe  admirers  of  Plato  have 
imitated  these  charges,  one  from  another, 
till  they  have  become  an  established 
system,  taken  for  granted  in  expounding 
Plato,  is  a  truly  remarkable  fact  in  liter¬ 
ature  ;  and  philosophy  and  justice,  no 
less  than  literature,  have  great  obliga- 
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tions  to  Mr.  Grote  for  having  so  boldly 
and  ingeniously  dashed  aside  this  estab¬ 
lished  error,  and  approached  the  study 
of  the  Platonic  writings  free  from  its 
i  misleading  and  confusing  influence. 

With  this  view  of  Mr.  Grote’s  insight 
into  the  Platonic  literature,  we  naturdly 
welcomed  with  great  avidity  his  present 
to  us  of  a  translation  and  exposition  of 
the  Dialogues^  so  far  as  is  requisite  to 
give  their  import  and  determine  their 
result.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  rate  very 
highly  the  value  of  what  we  have  thus 
received.  Besides  a  careful  and  spirited 
translation  of  the  leading  passages,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  commentary  whiim  gives 
us  the  bearing  and  effect  of  what  is 
omitted  in  tbe  translation,  we  have 
throughout  an  activity  of  thought  and  a 
sobriety  of  judgment  exercised  upon 
these  writings  which  give  a  meaning  to 
every  page,  and  we  have  moreover  a  ful¬ 
ness  of  illustration  from  all  other  writ¬ 
ings  which  in  any  wav  bear  upon  the 
subjects  introduced,  which  make  us  ad¬ 
mire  Mr.  Grote’s  industry  in  reading, 
and  acuteness  in  extracting  tbe  full 
meaning  from  all  that  he  roads.  The 
most  practiced  reader  of  Plato  must  de¬ 
rive  a  great  treasure  of  new  thoughts 
and  new  lights  from  this  new  work  of 
Mr.  Grote. 

This  being  our  opinion  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Grote’s  Plato^  we  shall  without 
hesitation  offer  our  judgment  of  any 
points  in  which  it  seems  to  us  defective 
or  erroneous.  The  respect  and  gratitude 
which  we  feel  to  him  for  ail  that  we  have 
learned  from  him  would  be  ill  shown  by 
acquiescing  in  any  perverted  views  of  the 
import  of  the  Platonic  writings  which 
his  authority  may  serve  to  put  into  or 
keep  in  circulation. 

One  such  impression,  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  we  will 
endeavor  to  explain.  We  have  just 
praised  Mr.  Grote  for  having  rejected 
an  established  system  of  villifying  and 
misrepresenting  Plato’s  opponents,  the 
Sophists,  and  ascribing  to  them,  in 
everything  that  they  say,  sophistry  in 
its  modern  English  meaning.  Now,  we 
venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Grote  has  not 
thoroughly  purged  himself  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  system  of  seeing  everywhere  a 
profound  meaning  and  a  solid  philosophy 
in  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  or  at  least 
steps  towards  such  a  philosophy.  In 
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order  that  we  may  not  lose  ourselves  and 
mislead  the  reader  by  generalities,  we 
will  take  one  of  the  simplest  of  the 
Dialogues,  the  “  Lysis,”  ana  point  out  in 
what  manner  we  consider  that  this  long- 
established  delusion  of  the  Platonic  com¬ 
mentators  shows  itself  in  some  degree  in 
Mr.  Grote. 

We  gladly  borrow  from  Mr.  Grote 
the  account  of  the  occasion  and  opening 
of  the  Dialogue  called  “  Lysis,”  or  by  an 
aliUr  title,  as  is  common  in  the  Platonic 
Dialogues,  “  Of  Friendship.” 

Socrates  relates  that  as  ho  was  walk¬ 
ing  outside  the  city  wall  ho  was  invited 
by  Hippothales,  a  young  man  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  into  a  crowded  Palsostra, 
where  not  only  bodily  exercises  were 
habitually  practiced,  but  debate  was 
carried  on  and  intellectual  instruction 
given  by  a  Sophist  named  Mikkos,  com¬ 
panion  and  admirer  of  Socrates.  Ilip- 
pothales  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  Lysis, 
a  beautiful  Athenian  boy,  who  is  also  in 
the  Palmstra.  Hippothales  is  ridiculed 
by  Ktesippus,  another  youth,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  his  admi¬ 
ration  of  Lysis.  He  says  to  Socrates : 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  that,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  this  boy,  he  can  find 
nothing  to  say  which  any  boy  in  the 
streets  could  not  say :  about  Democrates 
his  father,  and  Lysis  his  grandfather,  and 
ancestors  further  up  still :  and  about 
their  wealth,  and  their  studs,  and  their 
victories  in  games,  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemean,  won  by  chariots  and  by 
racers  ?  This  is  what  he  speaks  of  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  of  matters  older 
still.  The  other  day  he  was  telling  us 
that  they  had  an  ancient  connection  with 
Hercules,  in  virtue  of  which  one  of  their 
ancestors  received  Hercules  as  a  guest, 
he  himself  being  descended  from  Zeus 
and  from  the  patron  goddess  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  :  stories  which  the  old  women  sing 
in  ballads,  and  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
stuflf.  This  is  what  he  utters,  and  we 
have  to  hear.” 

Socrates  on  this  says  in  a  friendly  w'ay 
to  Hippothales  that  this  is  not  a  way  to 
talk  to  a  boy.  “  Can  you,”  says  the 
enamoured  youth,  “  tell  me  any  better 
way?  Pray  do,  if  you  can.  What 
must  one  do  to  make  such  a  boy  regard 
one  as  a  friend  ?”  Socrates  agrees  to  do 
so  if  an  opportunity  be  afforded  him  of  | 
conversing  with  Lysis.  “  Accordingly, 
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after  some  well  -  imagined  incidents,” 
says  Mr.  Grote,  “  interesting  as  marks 
of  Greek  manners — Socrates  and  Ktesip- 
piis,  with  others,  seat  themselves  in  the 
Palwstra  amidst  a  crowd  of  listeners. 
Lysis,  too  modest  at  first  to  approach,  is 
emboldened  to  sit  down  by  seeing  Men- 
exenus  seated  by  the  side  of  Socrates : 
while  Hippothales,  not  daring  to  put 
himself  where  Lysis  can  see  him,  listens, 
but  conceals  himself  behind  some  of  the 
crowd.”  Socrates  then  begins  to  talk 
with  Lysis : 

“-Sbifcr.  Well  —  Lysis  —  your  father  and 
mother  love  you  extremely. 

Assuredly  they  do. 

“  Sokr.  They  would  wish  you,  therefore,  to 
be  as  happy  as  possible. 

Ly$u.  Undoubtedly. 

“  Sokr.  Do  you  think  any  man  happy,  who 
is  a  slave,  and  who  is  not  allowed  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  he  desires  ? 

“  Lysia.  I  do  not  think  him  happy  at  ail. 

“/Soir.  Since,  therefore,  your  father  and 
mother  arc  so  anxious  that  you  should  be 
happy,  they  of  course  allow  you  to  do  the 
thin^  which  you  desire,  and  never  reprove 
nor  forbid  you. 

“  LyaU.  Not  at  all,  by  Zeus,  Soknrtes :  there 
are  a  great  many  things  that  they  forbid  me. 

“  Sokr.  How  say  you  I  they  wish  you  to  be 
happy  —  and  they  hinder  you  from  doing 
what  you  wish  !  Tell  me,  for  example,  when 
one  of  your  father’s  chariots  is  going  to  run  a 
race,  if  you  wished  to  mount  and  take  the 
reins,  would  they  allow  you  to  do  so  ? 

“  Lyaia.  No — certainly:  they  would  not  al¬ 
low  me. 

“  Sokr.  But  whom  do  they  allow,  then  f 

'•'•Lyaia.  My  father  employs  a  paid  char¬ 
ioteer. 

“  Sokr.  What !  do  they  permit  a  hireling,  in 
preference  to  you,  to  do  what  he  wishes  with 
the  horses  f  and  do  they  give  him  pay  besides 
for  doing  so  f 

“  Lyaia.  Wliy — to  be  sure. 

‘^Sokr.  But  doubtless,  I  imagine,  they 
trust  the  team  of  mules  to  your  direction ; 
and  if  you  chose  to  take  the  whip  and  flog, 
they  would  allow  you  ? 

“  Lyaia.  Allow  me  ?  not  at  all. 

*'Sokr.  What!  is  no  one  allowed  to  flog 
them  f 

“  Lyaia.  Yes — certainly — the  mule-groom. 

“  SoIt.  Is  he  a  slave  or  free  ? 

“Lyaia.  A  slave. 

“  Sokr.  Then,  it  seems,  they  esteem  a  slave 
higher  than  you  their  son ;  trusting  their 
property  to  him  rather  than  to  you,  letting 
Aim  do  what  he  pleases,  while  they  forbid 
you.  But  tell  me  farther :  do  they  allow  you 
to  direct  yourself — or  do  not  they  even  trust 
you  so  far  as  that  ? 
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**LjfiU.  How  can  you  imagine  that  they 
trust  me  ? 

“  Sokr.  But  does  any  one  else  direct  you  t 

“  Lytis.  Yes — this  tutor  here. 

“  SoJcr,  Is  he  a  slave  ? 

*'Lytit.  To  be  sure:  belonging  to  our 
family. 

“  &>lr.  That  is  shocking :  one  of  free  birth 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  slave  I  But 
what  is  that  he  does,  as  your  director  ? 

“  Ly$u.  He  conducts  me  to  my  teacher’s 
house. 

“  Sotr.  'NYhat !  do  they  govern  you  also, 
these  teachers  ? 

“  Ly$i*.  Undoubtedly  they  do. 

“  Sokr.  Then  your  father  certainly  is  bent 
on  putting  over  you  plenty  of  directors  and 
governors.  But  surely  when  you  come  home 
to  your  mother,  she  at  least,  anxious  that  you 
should  be  happy  as  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
lets  you  do  what  you  please  about  the  wool  or 
the  web,  when  she  is  weaving :  she  does  not 
forbid  you  to  meddle  with  the  bodkin  or  any 
of  the  other  instruments  of  her  work  ? 

“  Lysit.  Ridiculous  !  not  only  does  she  for¬ 
bid  me,  but  I  should  be  beaten  if  I  did  med¬ 
dle. 

“  Sokr.  How  is  this,  by  Herakles  ?  Have 
you  done  any  wrong  to  your  father  and 
mother  ? 

“  Lysit.  Never  at  all,  by  Zeus. 

“  Sokr.  From  what  provocation  is  it,  then, 
that  they  prevent  yon  in  this  terrible  way 
from  being  happy  and  doing  what  you  wish  ? 
keeping  you  the  whole  day  in  servitude  to 
some  one,  and  never  your  own  master  ?  so 
that  you  derive  no  benefit,  either  from  the 
great  wealth  of  the  family,  which  is  managed 
by  every  one  else  rather  than  by  you — or 
from  your  own  body,  noble  as  it  is.  Even 
that  is  consigned  to  the  watch  and  direction 
of  another :  while  you,  Lysis,  are  master  of 
nothing,  nor  can  do  one  thing  of  what  you 


bora,  too,  will  judge  in  the  same  way 
as  your  father ;  and  the  Athenians  too, 
and  the  great  king  himself,  will  allow 
yon  to  do  what  you  like  if  they  suppose 
that  you  understand  what  you  are 
doing.” 

Socrates  then  draws  the  moral  from 
this  conversation : 

“  And  so  you  see,  my  dear  Lysis,  that 
things  which  we  understand,  everybody 
will  allow  ns  to  manage,  Greeks  or  Bar¬ 
barians,  men  or  women ;  and  if  you 
come  to  be  a  wise  man,  my  boy,  all  will 
bo  friends  with  yon,  all  will  care  for 
you.  For  you  will  be  useful  and  good.” 

At  this,  Socrates  says : 

“  I  looked  towards  Hippothalcs,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  committing  a  blunder :  for 
it  occurred  to  me  to  say.  That  is  the  way, 
Ilippothales,  to  address  a  youth  whom  you 
love :  you  ought  to  check  and  humble  him, 
not  to  puff  him  up  and  spoil  him,  as  you 
have  hitherto  done.  But  when  I  saw  him 
agitated  and  distressed  by  what  had  been 
said,  I  called  to  mind  that  though  standing 
close  by,  he  wished  not  to  be  seen  by  Lysia 
Accordingly  I  restrained  myself,  and  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.” — (G.  P.,  i.,  607.) 

So  far,  the  purpose  of  thd  dialogue  is 
obvious  enough,  and  is  very  plainly  ex¬ 
pressed  :  namely,  that  the  way  to  win 
a  boy’s  regard  and  respect  is  to  talk  to 
him  so  as  to  set  his  mind  to  work  ;  and 
that  he  will  like  this  better  than  high- 
flown  phrases  and  literary  turns  of  ex- 
The  colloquy  with  the  boy, 


pression, 

by  which  this  is  illustrated,  is  much  after 
the  fashion  of  those  which  occur  even 
now  in  children’s  books,  resembling 
them  not  only  in  its  general  manner,  and 
in  the  induction  from  examples  by  which 
the  moral  is  illustrated,  but  in  the  exag¬ 
geration  with  which  the  moral  is  stated 
— that  if  we  are  wise,  everybody  will 
intrust  us  with  everything  —  and  in  the 
strokes  of  joooseness  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  liveliness,  for  their  is  talk  about 
putting  a  pinch  of  salt  in  the  great  king’s 
sauces,  and  about  putting  powder  in  his 
son’s  eyes  if  they  are  diseased,  and  in 
other  features. 

It  may  seem  that  this  is  too  narrow 
and  trifling  a  purpose  for  a  dialogue  of 
Plato ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  for  any 
one  reading  it  in  Mr.  Grote’s,  or  any 
other  goed  translation,  to  interpret  it 
otherwise.  The  primary  importance  of 
knowledge  as  the  basis  and  essence  of 


Lysis  then  says,  “  The  reason  is,  Soc¬ 
rates,  that  I  am  not  yet  old  enough.” 
But  Socrates  rejoins  that  this  cannot  be 
the  reason,  for  his  father  and  mother  al¬ 
low  him  to  read  and  write,  and  play  the 
lyre  for  them.  “  Why  is  it,  then,”  he 
asks,  “  that  they  do  not  hinder  you  in 
this  case,  as  they  did  in  the  case  before 
mentioned  ?”  Lysis  says,  “  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  know  this  last,  but  did 
not  know  the  others.”  Socrates  then 
says,  “  Well,  my  good  friend,  you  see 
it  is  not  your  increase  of  years  that 
your  father  waits  for ;  but  on  the  very 
day  that  he  becomes  convinced  that  you 
know  better  than  he,  he  will  intrust 
both  himself  and  his  property  to  your 
management.  Ay — and  your  neigh- 
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all  virtue  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  I  of  which  all  other  tendencies  to  friend- 
doctrine  of  Socrates,  and  of  Plato,  in  his  I  ship  exist. 

earlier  period  especially ;  and  while  a  By  a  series  of  speculations  of  this 


valuable  lesson  for  men  as  well  as  for 
boys,  was  not  considered  too  profound 
to  be  inculcated  by  puerile  conversation. 

But  after  this,  we  proceed  to  some¬ 
thing  which,  though  still  made  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  boys,  is  supposed  by  the 
commentators  to  be  more  profound. 
When  the  colloquy  with  Lysis  is  brought 
to  a  close,  Socrates  engages  another  boy, 
Menexenus,  in  conversation.  He  says 
that  he  desires  of  all  things  to  have  a 
friend,  congratulates  Lysis  and  Menex¬ 
enus  upon  being  friends  of  each  other, 
but  begs  thattbev,  as  persons  who  must 
know,  will  tell  him  what  friendship  is. 
Hereupon  the  boy  Menexenus  is  entan¬ 
gled  in  a  series  of  perplexities  about  the 
meaning  of  a  friend,  philos^  in  which,  as 
we  have  said,  the  commentators  see, 
not  exactly  a  profound  philosophy,  but 
steps  towards  a  philosophy  of  friend¬ 
ship  : 

“When  one  person  loves  another,  which  is 
the  friend  of  the  other  ?  And  how  if  the  love 
be  only  on  one  side  ?  We  call  friends  or 
lovers  of  anything  philo  so-and-so.  Friends 
and  lovers  of  horses  are  philippi,  lovers  of 
dogs  are  philoeynet,  lovers  of  quails  arc 
philortyget,  lovers  of  wisdom  are  philo$ophi. 
But  is  this  so  if  the  don  and  horses  do  not 
love  them  in  return  7  Men  are  not  properly 
philosophers,  unless  not  only  they  love  wis¬ 
dom,  but  wi^om  loves  them.’’ 

In  this  way  the  different  meanings 
and  usages  of  the  term  “friend”  are 
played  against  each  other.  But  it 
would  not  occur  to  a  common  reader, 
we  think,  that  any  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  friendship  by  this 
kind  of  catechism.  It  is,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  the  dialogue.  There 
are  propounded  various  conjectural  prop¬ 
ositions — that  like  loves  like,  that  like 
loves  unlike,  that  good  loves  good,  that 
the  indifferent  loves  the  good  from  the 
feeling  of  a  need.  Thus  we  desire  physic 
as  a  good,  on  account  of  the  need  of 
health.  But  this  refers  us  to  another 
step.  If  health  be  a  good,  it  must  be 
a  good  on  account  of  something ;  and 
so  we  go  on  from  good  to  good,  till  at 
last  we  must  come  to  some  higher  good ; 
and  BO  in  seeking  the  cause  of  friendship 
we  must  oome  to  some  higher  aim  of 
friendship,  a  proton  phUon^  on  account  j 


kind,  Socrates  at  last  declares  himself 
quite  puzzled  ;  and  when  at  the  end  of 
the  dialogue  the  boys  are  carried  off  by 
their  attendant  slaves,  he  says  : 

“  Now,  Lysis  and  Menexenus,  we  have  all 
made  ourselves  ridiculous,  I  an  old  man,  and 
you  too.  For  the  persons  who  have  beard 
us  will  say  that  we  think  we  are  friends — for 
I  join  myself  with  you — and  yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  what  a  friend  is.” 

Now,  where  is  the  object  and  result 
of  such  a  dialogue  as  this  ?  If  we  were 
to  say  that  it  is  merely  a  schoolboy’s 
practice  in  the  meaning  of  words,  we 
should  be  accused  of  dishonoring  Plato 
by  ascribing  to  him  anything  so  frivo¬ 
lous  ;  yet  is  not  this  the  simple  way  of 
understanding  it  ?  A  boy’s  discipline  in 
the  use  of  words  was  a  very  fit  exercise 
for  the  boyhood  of  philosophy.  And  it 
had  an  especial  meaning  in  Plato’s  hands. 
The  Greek  geometry  had  just  been  es¬ 
tablished.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
cultivators  of  it.  That  geometry  began 
with  definitions,  and  proceeded,  reason¬ 
ing  from  definitions,  to  the  most  won¬ 
derful,  yet  unquestionable  results.  It 
was  a  natural  conjecture  at  that  time 
that  the  same  method,  that  of  reasoning 
from  definitions,  might  lead  to  valuable 
results,  in  ethics  as  well  as  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  We  know  that  it  was  Plato’s 
dream,  and  the  object  of  his  aspirations. 
He  wished  to  have  a  definition  of  philia 
which  might  contain  the  essence  of  all 
truth  about  friendship. 

We  know  that  this  was  but  a  dream. 
We  know  that  moral  truth  never  has 
been  obtained  by  this  method.  We 
know  that  all  these  puzzles  about  the 
meaning  of  philoa  are  not  only  not  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  are  no  steps  towards  phi¬ 
losophy.  We  know  this,  because  those 
who  have  said  anything  true  and  valua¬ 
ble  about  the  philosophy  of  friendship 
have  not  gone  on  in  this  line — have  not 
pursued  the  path  entered  upon  by  Soc¬ 
rates  in  his  conversation  with  Lysis  and 
Menexenus.  Take  for  instance  Aris¬ 
totle,  Cicero,  Socrates  himself,  as  in  his 
conversations  reported  by  Xenophon. 
They  are  not  helped  at  all  bv  such  ob¬ 
jections  and  solutions  of  objections  as 
are  contained  in  the  Lysis.  They  find 
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something,  it  may  be  mnch  or  little, 
which  they  think  worth  saying :  but  it 
is  not  that  which  is  sought  for  in  the 
Ly$is.  With  regard  to  all  such  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  and  value  of  friend¬ 
ship,  it  does  not  even  deserve  to  be 
called,  as  Mr.  Grote  calls  it,  a  Dialogue 
of  Search. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Grote 
follows  an  inappropriate  line  of  com¬ 
mentation  when  he  treats  these  various 
contradictory  assertions,  which  puzzle 
the  two  boys  and  their  questioner,  as  if 
they  led  the  way  to  profound  philosophi¬ 
cal  doctrines  which  may  be  expressed  in 
exact  and  even  technical  language :  for 
instance,  when  he  says  (i.,  523) : 

“  The  primum  amdbile,  here  introduced  by 
Sokrates,  is  described  in  restricted  terms,  as 
valuable  merely  to  correct  evil,  and  as  having 
no  value  per  »e,  if  evil  were  assumed  not  to 
exist.  In  consequence  chiefly  of  this  restric¬ 
tion,  Sokrates  discards  it  as  unsatisfactory. 
Such  restriction,  however,  is  noway  essential 
to  the  doctrine :  which  approaches  to,  hut  is 
not  coincident  with,  the  Ideal  Good  or  Idea 
of  Good,  described  in  other  dialogues  as  what 
every  one  yearns  after  and  aspires  to,  though 
without  ever  attaining  it  and  without  even 
knowing  what  it  is.  The  Platonic  Idea  was 
conceived  as  a  substantive,  intelligible,  Ens, 
distinct  in  its  nature  from  all  the  particulars 
bearing  the  same  name.” 

And  80  on.  In  this  comment  Mr.  Grote 
appears  to  ub  to  retain  far  too  much  of 
the  manner  of  the  commentators  who 
hold  that  Plato  had  at  every  moment, 
in  his  mind,  his  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and 
all  the  technicalities  with  which  it  was 
at  any  time  invested  :  and  we  are  really 
surprised  that,  after  brushing  away  all 
the  cobweb  speculations  of  the  previous 
editors  of  Plato  about  the  Sophists  and 
their  doctrines,  he  should  have  woven  a 
like  web  of  needless  and  groundless  en¬ 
tanglement  in  discussing  Plato  himself. 
We  venture  to  think  that  in  this  respect 
his  usual  solid  good  sense  and  clear  in¬ 
sight  have  somewhat  deserted  him. 

But  we  the  more  lament  Mr.  Grote’s 
wanderings  into  these  mystical  regions, 
because  his  aberrations,  carrying  with 
them  his  great  authority,  may  counte¬ 
nance  the  fancies  of  weaker  men  who 
have  wandered  much  further.  We  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  we  see  signal  exam¬ 
ples  of  such  wanderings,  in  no  less  a 
person  than  M.  Victor  Cousin,  in  his 


notes  on  bis  Plato.  Of  the  dialogue 
now  before  us,  for  instance,  the  Lysis, 
he  delivers  himself  in  the  following  lofty 
manner.  He  says : 

“  Here  his  task  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
truth,  by  removing  all  the  possible  false  solu¬ 
tions  of  a  question  ;  and,  by  the  destruction 
of  them,  to  push  irresistibly  the  adversaries 
of  truth  into  the  abyss  of  skepticism.  That 
is  his  aim — I  mean  his  apparent  aim ;  for,  be¬ 
yond  and  above  the  abyss  into  which  he  pre¬ 
cipitates  and  drives  into  confusion  all  the 
false  dogmatism  of  his  time,  there  is  a  higher 
region  into  which  he  docs  not  enter,  but  upon 
which  he  keeps  his  eyes  fixed,  and  from 
which  he  borrows  both  the  secret  force  which 
he  shows  in  his  combats  on  this  ground,  and 
the  unalterable  serenity  of  his  soul  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  which  surround  him,  and 
on  the  brink  of  universal  skepticism.” 

There  is  much  more  in  this  vein ;  and 
it  is  indeed  an  eloquent  example  of  the 
usual  style  of  Platonic  commentators; 
but  we  are  very  sorry  to  see  it  in  any 
degree  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote,  from 
whom  we  had  hoped  better  things.  And 
we  are  prepared  to  apply  a  like  criticism 
to  other  dialogues  of  the  same  kind ; 
most  of  those,  namely,  in  which  the  per¬ 
sons  who  converse  with  Socrates  are 
boys  ;  the  Laches,  Charmidea,  Theages, 
and  the  Jiivals.  Of  the  way  in  which 
I  Mr.  Grote  has  dealt  with  some  of  these, 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  afterwards.  But  before  quitting  the 
Lysis,  there  is  another  point  in  which 
we  differ  from  Mr.  Grote,  and  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a 
moment. 

Diogenes  Laertius  has  a  story  about 
this  dialogue  which  places  the  writing 
and  publication  of  it  in  the  lifetime  of 
Socrates.  He  relates  that,  when  Socrates 
heard  Plato  read  his  Lysis,  he  said: 
“  Heavens !  what  a  number  of  things  has 
this  young  man  invented  about  me!” 
This  exclamation  is  of  course  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  expressing,  not  a  serious 
indignation,  but  a  playful  affectation  of 
anger.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  implies 
that  the  dialogue  was  made  known  to 
Plato’s  circle  during  Socrates’s  lifetime. 
Now,  Mr.  Grote  has  convinced  himself 
that  none  of  Plato’s  dialogues  were  com¬ 
posed  before  the  death  of  Socrates ;  and 
therefore  rejects  this  story,  though  its 
authority  is  otherwise  unexceptionable. 
Now,  as  we  adhere  to  the  hitherto  re- 
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oeived  opinion  that  Beveral  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  dialogues  were  circulated  during 
the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  examining  Mr.  Grote’s 
reasons  for  his  belief. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Socrates’s  style 
of  conversation  attracted  great  notice 
dunng  his  lifetime ;  indeed  it  was  that 
which  was  most  remarkable  in  his  mode 
of  living,  and  that  which  drew  to  him 
his  admirers  and  disciples.  Among  the 
results  of  the  notice  which  he  thus  at¬ 
tracted,  we  have  the  M&norahilia  of 
Xenophon.  We  have  also,  as  the  learn¬ 
ed  Boeckh  has  held,  another  piece  of 
contemporary  record.  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  relates  that  one  Simon,  a  harness- 
maker  at  Athens,  had  his  shop  looking 
on  the  Agora,  and  that  Socrates  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  this  shop  and  talk¬ 
ing  there.  There  it  was  probably  that 
he  met  Enthydemus,  and  held  with  him 
the  conversations  which  are  reported  by 
Xenophon.  Now  this  Simon  was,  we 
are  told,  a  person  of  an  ind^endent 
mind ;  so  that  when  Pericles  offered  to 
provide  for  him,  he  refused,  that  he 
might  keep  his  freedom  of  speech.  He, 
admiring  Socrates,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  notes  of  the  discourses  which 
Socrates  held  in  his  shop;  and  these 
notes  he  afterwards  published' — the  first 
published  Socratic  dialogues.  These 
actual  reports  of  conversations  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  it  would  seem  that  Plato  drama¬ 
tized  into  his  Dialoguet.  We  have,  it 
seems  probable,  an  example  of  this  Pla¬ 
tonic  mode  of  exposition.  The  Dia¬ 
logue  on  Virtue,  one  of  the  four  which 
Boeckh  has  published  as  having  been 
originally  edited  by  Simon,*  seems  to  be 
a  record  of  the  Socratic  talk  out  of  which 
Plato  constructed  the  Dialogue  Meno. 
And  we  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  see  any  reason  why  both  these 
pieces,  the  Report  of  Simon  and  the 
Dialogue  of  Plato,  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  lifetime  of  Socrates. 
The  Meno  professes  to  be  written  before 
the  death  of  Socrates,  and  contains 
strong  evidence  that  this  is  true,  in  the 
numner  in  which  Anytus,  the  accuser  of 
Socrates,  and  the  main  cause  of  his  death, 
is  introduced.  He  is  represented  as  prej¬ 
udiced  against  philosophy;  but  the  ao- 

*  Simonia  Socrstici,  at  videtor,  Dialogi  qostaor. 
Heidelberg;,  1810. 


-precisely  the  topic  dwelt  upon  in 
I’s  record  of  Socrates’s  conversa- 


cusation  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  the 
city  by  means  of  philosophy,  which  he 
afterwards  brought  against  Socrates 
with  such  fatal  result,  he  here  directs 
against  the  Sophists,  to  whom  Socrates 
is  opposed.  Anytus  here  blames  him 
on  another  account ;  namely,  because  he 
accuses  the  most  distinguished  Athen¬ 
ians  of  neglecting  the  education  of  their 
sons — precisely  the  topic  dwelt  upon  in 
Simon’s  record  of  Socrates’s  conversa¬ 
tion.  And  still,  with  a  certain  goodwill 
to  Socrates,  he  says  to  him :  “  1  advise 
you  to  be  on  your  guard.  It  is  easy  to 
injure  a  man  at  Athens.”  This  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  published  after  the 
result  of  Anytus’s  accusation  had  filled 
all  the  friends  of  Socrates  with  horror. 

But  in  very  many  places  the  allusions 
and  characters  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues 
seem  to  us  quite  inconsistent  with  their 
having  been  published  after  b.c.  399,  the 
'date  of  the  death  of  Socrates.  In  the 
Laches,  the  Athenian  generals  Laches 
and  Nicias  are  introduced  discoursing 
with  Socrates  upon  the  nature,  or  rather, 
as  Plato’s  usual  course  is,  upon  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  courage.  Now  Ificias  lost  his 
life  at  the  calamitous  Sicilian  expedition, 
B.C.  413.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  introduced,  as  he  is  in  the 
Laches,  after  that  event.  In  the  Thea^es, 
the  expedition  led  by  Thrasyllus  against 
Ephesus  and  Ionia  is  mentioned,  and  it 
is  implied  that  the  event  is  as  yet  un¬ 
certain.  Thrasyllus  was  defeated  B.C. 
406.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  expedition 
would  be  referred  to,  as  it  is,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  recent. 

Many  of  the  like  indications  of  time 
might  be  collected  from  the  Platonic 
DiaUgues,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
general  belief  of  critics  has  been  in 
tavor  of  the  Socratic  date  of  some  of  the 
dialogues.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
does  Mr.  Grote  urge  on  the  other  side  f 
Is  there  any  external  evidence,  or  inter¬ 
nal  character,  on  which  be  founds  his 
opinion  that  some  of  the  Platonic  Dia¬ 
logues  were  published  before  the  death 
of  Socrates  ?  External  evidence  there  is 
none.  Mr.  Grote  alleges  none,  nor  does 
he  rest  his  judgment  upon  internal  char¬ 
acter  in  the  dialogues  themselves :  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  thinks  that  the  Protago^s 
and  the  Phosdrus  too  good  to  have  been 
written  by  Plato  at  the  age  of  22  or  24. 
But  as  we  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  iu  plac- 
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ing  these  two  dialognes  after  Plato’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Athens,  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Socrates,  we  have  no  occasion 
to  contest  this  opinion.  But  we  cannot 
assent  to  Mr.  Grote’s  reasons  why  none 
of  the  dialogues  were  written  at  the  ear¬ 
lier  period  l^fore  his  travels.  These  rea¬ 
sons  are,  briefly,  that  to  publish  such 
dialogues  would  have  been  disrespectful 
to  Socrates,  and  that  the  state  of  Athens 
was  such  that  Plato  could  not  have  had 
time  to  write  them.  To  which  perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  answer  briefly, 
that  the  want  of  respect  to  Socrates  in 
publishing  such  dialogues  during  his  life¬ 
time  has  not  occurred  to  any  previous 
critic  of  the  dialogues;  and  that  if  the 
Athenians  had  time  to  listen  to  Socrates 
talking,  Plato  might  have  time  to  dram¬ 
atize  his  conversations.  And  hence  we 
believe  that  several  of  the  shorter  dia¬ 
logues — as  the  hacheSi  Charrnides,  Ly¬ 
sis^  First  Alcibiades^  Ritials,  Theages^ 
and  Meno — were  probably  written  be¬ 
fore  Socrates’s  trial. 

We  would  even  venture  to  be  so  pre¬ 
cise  as  to  say  that  we  have  one  dialogue 
which  w'as  written  and  published  during 
the  trial  of  Socrates.  This  is  the  Eu- 
thyphro^  which  professes  to  be  written 
(and  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  doubt 
the  profession)  after  Anytus  had  brought 
his  accusation  of  impiety  against  Socra¬ 
tes,  and  while  Socrates’s  admirers  had  not 
yet  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  it 
could  be  proceeded  with  seriously.  The 
purport  of  the  dialogue  is,  that  a  charge 
of  impiety  against  Socrates  is  absurd, 
and  that  those  who  talk  about  it  do  not 
know  what  impiety  and  piety  mean. 
What  could  be  the  object  of  publishing 
such  a  dialogue,  when  the  reality  of  the 
danger  had  been  made  manifest  by  its 
fatal  termination  ?  A  little  earlier  such 
a  dialogue  might  nroduce  some  effect  on 
the  Athenian  mind. 

Several  of  the  dialognes  which  we  thus 
place  at  an  early  period  have  a  scheme 
in  some  degree  common,  which  we  may 
briefly  explain. 

The  question  being  proposed,  how  are 
we  to  teach  children  (and  men  too)  vir¬ 
tue,  it  was  about  this  time  suggest^  as 
a  conjectural  reply  that  something  might 
perhaps  be  done  by  substituting  the  plu¬ 
ral  for  the  singular.  How  are  we  to  teach 
children  the  virtues  ? 

This  suggestion  seems  to  have  struck 


the  Athenians  of  that  time  as  a  hopeful 
one;  for  they  knew  there  were  some 
things  which  they  could  teach  in  separate 
portions — particular  divisions  of  learning 
and  knowledge.  They  knew  that  they 
could  teach  children  and  young  persons 
arithmetic,  that  they  could  teach  them 
geometry.  If  the  separate  virtues  were 
each  a  particular  kina  of  knowledge,  like 
geometry  and  arithmetic,  they  might  be 
taught  like  geometry  and  arithmetic. 
But  was  this  so  ? 

To  work  out  the  consequences  of  this 
suggestion,  they  took  the  names  of  the 
virtues  as  commonly  current — Courage, 
Temperance,  Justice,  Piety,  Holiness, 
and  the  like — and  tried  to  make  solid 
and  exact  definitions  of  them.  In  this 
W’ay  we  have  the  Laches^  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  trying  to  define  Courage ;  the 
Charmides,  which  does  the  same  for 
Temperance;  the  Lysis^  as  we  have  seen, 
for  Friendship ;  and  the  Republic,  on  a 
very  large  scale,  for  Justice. 

Of  course  the  names  of  virtues  in 
Greek,  or  in  any  human  language,  are 
not  definite  and  stable  enough  to  erect 
upon  them  a  vast  fabric,  as  that  of  ge¬ 
ometry  is  erected  upon  its  definitions. 
And  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  names  of 
virtues  in  one  language  correspond  so 
exactly  to  those  in  another  that  they  can 
be  translated,  retaining  all  the  force  of 
the  reasoning  and  applications  of  them. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in 
translating  Plato. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  take  a  good 
case  of  this  difficulty,  and  to  see  how  Mr. 
Grote  has  dealt  with  it.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  the  Charmides. 

Charmides,  or  0/  JSophrosyne,  we 
must  at  first  entitle  this  dialogue ;  for  it 
is  not  at  first  clear  what  we  are  to  give 
as  the  English  of  Sophrosyne.  Mr.  Grote 
renders  it  Temperance;  but  cannot  go  on 
far  with  this  word  before  its  insufficiency 
for  the  course  of  the  argument  becomes 
glaringly  apparent.  The  boy  Charmides, 
who  has  a  good  character  as  being  so- 
phron,  is  asked  what  Sophrosyne  is : 
much  as  if  an  English  child,  who  had  been 
praised  for  being  good,  were  asked  what 
goodness  is ;  or  a  French  child,  who  had 
Men  commended  as  sage,  were  required 
to  tell  what  sagesse  is.  He  replies  that 
it  is  an  ordinary  quickness  and  slowness 
in  doing  anything :  walking,  talking,  and 
the  like.  He  is  reminded  that,  in  many 
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I  things,  quickness  is  better  than  slowness. ' 
He  then  suggests  that  it  is  perhaps  Mod- 
t»ty.  Socrates,  rather  unreasonably,  re¬ 
minds  him  that  Homer  says  that  modesty 
is  a  very  bad  thing  in  a  beggar.  And 
then  Cbarmides  says  he  has  heard  some 
one  say  that  Sophrosyne  is  doing  one’s 
own  work ;  and  now  Critias  interposes, 
and  says  that  Sophrosyne  is  Self-knowl¬ 
edge.  This  is  a  meaning  very  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Temperance  /  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  conceive  that  the  English  reader 
would  see  nothing  but  confusion  in  Mr. 
Grote’s  translation  of  such  a  passage  as 
this : 

**  If  temperance  consists  in  knowing,  it  must 
be  a  knowledge  of  something. 

“  KriU  It  is  so :  it  is  knowledge  of  a  man’s 
self. 

**  Sohr.  What  good  does  this  knowledge 
procure  for  us  ?  as  medical  knowledge  pro¬ 
cures  for  us  health  —  architectural  knowl¬ 
edge,  buildings,  etc.  f 

“  Krit.  It  has  no  positive  result  of  anal¬ 
ogous  character:  but  neither  have  arithmetic 
nor  geometry. 

*^Sokr.  True,  but  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  we  can  at  least  indicate  a  some¬ 
thing  known,  distinct  from  the  knowledge. 
Number  and  proportion  are  distinct  from 
arithmetic,  the  science  which  takes  cogni¬ 
sance  of  them.  Now  what  is  that,  of  which 
temperance  is  the  knowledge — distinct  from 
temperance  itself? 

“  Krit.  It  is  on  this  very  point  that  tem¬ 
perance  differs  from  all  the  other  cognitions. 
Each  of  the  others  is  knowledge  of  something 
different  from  itself,  but  not  knowledge  of 
itself :  while  temperance  is  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  sciences  and  of  itself  also. 

Sokr.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  of  course  be 
a  knowledge  of  ignorance,  as  well  as  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  knowledge  ? 

''Krit.  Certainly."— {G.  P.,  i.,  485.) 

We  do  not  think  this  will  be  in  any 
degree  intelligible  to  English  boy  or 
English  man.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
Mr.  Grote  mends  the  matter  by  putting 
it,  in  his  comment,  into  still  more  tech¬ 
nical  language.  “  How,’’  he  asks,  “  can 
there  be  any  cognition  which  is  not  cog¬ 
nition  of  a  given  cognituni^  but  cogni¬ 
tion  merely  of  other  cognitions  and  non¬ 
cognitions  ?  There  is  no  vision  except 
of  some  color,  no  audition  except  of 
some  sound :  there  can  be  no  vision  of 
visions,  or  audition  of  auditions.  .  .  . 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  co^ition  to  be 
cognition  of  something,  and  to  have  its  I 
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characteristic  property  with  reference  to 
some  correlate.” 

We  think  that  both  Charmides  and 
Socrates  would  be  even  more  perplexed 
by  this  exposition  than  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  by  the  discourse  of  Cri¬ 
tias  itself,  and  the  English  reader  will 
certainly  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  temperance.  Mr.  Grote  appears  to 
have  forgotten  both  the  Greek  boy  and 
the  English  reader. 

Nor,  when  this  matter  is  divested  of 
technicalities,  do  we  see  much  value  in 
it.  The  drama  of  the  Charmidee  is  ex¬ 
quisite,  but  its  philosophical  value  is 
very  small.  What  good  comes  or  can 
come  of  playing  against  each  other  the 
different  meanings  of  Sophrosyne  ;  and, 
in  the  process,  accepting  as  a  solid  argu¬ 
ment  Homer’s  saying  in  the  person  of  a 
beggar — that  a  beggar  should  not  be 
modest  ?  Such  a  dialogue  is  not  fitly 
named  a  Dialoyue  of  Search  /  for  it  is 
a  search,  or  rather  a  h^less  groping,  in 
a  hopeless  direction.  The  result  is  not 
a  step  to  the  truth,  or  even  towards  the 
truth  ;.  for  when  Plato  himself  comes 
to  use  the  term  Sophrosyne  in  a  more 
definite  and  stable  sense,  as  in  the  Re¬ 
public.,  he  is  not  helped,  nor  can  any 
one  be  helped  in  doing  so,  by  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  puzzles  of  the  Char¬ 
mides.  They  are  puzzles  for  those  only 
who  choose  to  forget  their  Greek  or 
their  English.  Plato’s  proceeding  in 
this  and  the  like  dialogues  is  not  a 
search  of  truth,  but  schoolboy  exercises 
on  the  meaning  and  application  of 
words. 

Such  is  the  Judgment  we  find  our¬ 
selves  compelled  to  form  respecting  the 
dialogues  of  this  class ;  and  in  translat¬ 
ing  and  commenting  on  them,  we  think, 
as  we  have  said,  that  Mr.  Grote  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  misled,  as  many 
preceding  critics  of  Plato  have  been,  by 
the  belief  of  a  profound  meaning  and  a 
systematic  philosophy  existing  in  Plato’s 
mind,  when  there  was,  in  fact,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Grote  not  agreeing  with  us  in  be¬ 
lieving  the  early  date  of  these  dialogues, 
has  begun  bis  translation  and  exposition 
of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  by  presenting 
to  us  some  of  those  which  belong,  at 
least  as  to  subject,  to  a  very  definite 
period — the  trial  of  Socrates ;  namely, 
the  Apology^  the  OWfo,  and  the  Euthy- 
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phro.  Of  these  we  may  a  few 
words,  and  so  conclude  what  we  have 
to  say  of  Mr.  Grote’s  first  volume. 

The  Apology  is  made  the  starting* 
point  of  Mr.  Grote's  translation,  as  con¬ 
taining  a  clear  and  authoritative  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Socratio  scheme  of  life  and 
point  of  view.  This  Mr.  Grote  has  giv¬ 
en  us  in  a  clear  and  striking  manner. 
We  agree  with  him  entirely  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  Socrates’s  profession  of  his  own 
ignorance  of  those  matters  on  which,  by 
his  habit  of  cross  questioning,  he  expos¬ 
ed  the  ignorance  of  others,  were  quite 
sincere.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
ironical,  his  ignorance  being  merely  af¬ 
fected,  which  3Ir.  Grote  considers  is  the 
common  assumption  of  modern  critics 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Grote,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  holds  those  critics  to  be  in  error 
who  “  sift  with  microscopic  accuracy 
the  negative  dialogues  of  Plato,  in  hope 
of  detecting  the  ultimate  elements  of 
that  positive  solution  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lodged  therein.”  We 
think  that  Mr.  Grote  himself,  in  what 
he  calls  the  Dialogue  of  Starchy  has  as¬ 
sumed  rather  too  definitely  the  fact  of 
Plato’s  systematic  search  of  a  “  positive 
element.’* 

With  regard  to  the  Apology,  there  is 
an  interesting  question  which  has  long 
divided  the  critical  world.  Is  it,  or  is 
it  not,  the  defence  actually  delivered  by 
Socrates  himself  before  his  judges  ?  Mr. 
Grote  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  ^ive  their 
weighty  authority  to  the  opinion  that 
the  defence  which  we  now  possess  in 
the  Apology  represents  the  speech 
which  Socrates  really  made  on  his  trial. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  adhere  to  the 
opinion  anciently  proclaimed  by  Diony¬ 
sius  of  Halicarnassus — that  it  is  a  com¬ 
position  of  I’lato,  intended,  indeed,  to 
defend  and  exalt  Socrates,  but  also  to 
condemn  the  Athenian  people  for  put¬ 
ting  him  to  death.  He  calls  it  an  “  en- 
comiuin  in  the  form  of  an  apology 
and  says  that  it  “  certainly  never  saw 
the  door  of  a  court  of  justice  or  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  Agora,  being  written  with 
another  purpose.”  We  might  note  sev¬ 
eral  passages  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.  For  instance,  the  picture  of  a 
philosophical  life,  such  as  Socrates  de¬ 
scribes  his  to  have  been,  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  written  by  a  philo¬ 
sophical  disciple  like  Plato,  than  to  have 


been  delivered  before  a  court  of  justice ; 
especially  considering  that  it  goes  back 
at  least  twenty-four  years  to  the  time 
when  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  was 
brought  upon  the  Athenian  stage.  And 
the  detailed  reference  to  that  play  seems 
to  be  fitted  rather  for  a  literary  and 
philosophical  than  for  a  judicial  tribunal. 
And  the  argument  used  by  Socrates, 
that  it  is  better  for  every  one  to  live 
among  good  men  than  bad  —  and  that 
therefore  he  could  not  have  willingly 
tried 'to  make  his  Athenian  neighbors 
bad  men  —  as  Meletus  accuses  him  of 
doing  —  would  not  be  likely  to  avail 
much  in  the  case  of  such  a  criminal  ac¬ 
cusation.  We  may  add  the  prediction 
with  which  Socrates  concludes  his 
speech : 

“You  have  done  this  deed  in  the  hope  of 
being  freed  from  the  call  to  give  an  account 
of  your  lives.  But  the  result  will  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  I  prophesy.  There  will  be  many 
more  who  will  call  upon  you  for  such  an  ac¬ 
count,  whom  I  have  hitherto  kept  back,  so 
that  you  were  not  aware  of  their  existence. 
They  will  be  more  vehement  in  their  appeals 
to  you  than  I  have  been,  as  being  younger 
and  more  indignant  at  your  acts.” 

Surely  this  is  Plato  prophesying  what 
Plato  would  do  —  not  Socrates  describ¬ 
ing  what  Socrates  had  done. 

The  Crito  is  another  dialogue  relating 
to  the  close  of  Socrates’s  life.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  proposal  of  Socrates’s  friend 
Crito,  that  he  should  escape  from  the 
prison  in  which  he  is  already  confined  un¬ 
der  sentence  of  death,  and  Socrates’s  dis¬ 
course  on  the  occasion  of  this  proposal. 
This  dialogue  Mr.  Grote  has  commented 
upon  in  an  instructive  manner,  and  we 
do  not  find  any  ground  to  dissent  from 
what  he  says. 

We  do  not  find  hero  that  he  assents 
to  Schleiermaoher’s  opinion,  that  the 
Crito  is  a  mere  r^ort  of  a  conversation 
actually  held  by  Socrates,  as  he  assents 
to  that  critic’s  opinion  that  the  Apology 
is  a  mere  report  of  the  actual  defence  of 
Socrates.  We  think  that  any  one  who 
reads  the  Crito  with  attention  can  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  an  actual 
conversation,  but  a  rhetorical  composi¬ 
tion,  as  Mr.  Grote  explains  at  length. 
No  doubt  the  Athenians  were  a  very 
poetical  race,  but  hardly  so  poetical  as 
to  introduce  into  their  conversation  a 
personification  of  the  Laws,  like  that 
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which  occurs  in  the  Crito.  The  Laws 
are  represented  as  remonstrating  with 
Socrates  on  his  project  of  escaping  their 
sentence.  They  speak  with  all  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  chorus  of  a  tragedy  ;  and  we 
conceive  that  this  tone  must  have  been 


beyond  tbe  pitch  of  conversation  even 
among  the  Athenians.  The  tone  of  the 
dialogue  is,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  rhe¬ 
torical,  not  dialectical ;  though  in  many 
laces  Plato  depreciates  rhetoric,  here 
e  employs  it  with  ability  and  effect. 


OomhlU  MacMln*. 

GOLD  IN  THE  nRELIGlIT. 

Old  friend,  at  last,  at  last  after  years  of  restless,  strong  desire. 

You  are  sitting  close  beside  me  once  more  in  the  flickering  light  of  my  fire. 

And  the  sheen  of  your  true  and  kindly  face  is  the  same  as  ever  still. 

Though' deeply  altered,  I  ween,  is  that  face,  since  last  timewc  met,  friend  tV ill. 

Bright,  with  the  brightness  of  youth,  are  the  eyes,  yet  all  around  the  mouth 
Tenderly  grave,  not  stem,  the  lines  tell  of  the  vanished  youth. 

And  the  stately  form  is  slightly  bent  that  I  knew  so  straight  and  firm, 

Like  the  grand  majestic  rock  that  laughs  defiance  to  beat  of  storm. 

And  the  waves  of  care  have  swept  o'er  your  head,  and  left  just  here  and  there 
A  light  faint  streak  of  their  silvery  fo%m  on  the  seaweed  brown  of  your  hair. 

On  your  face  that  sweetness  is  settled  down  that  ofl  is  wrung  out  by  pain 
From  natures  less  noble  than  yours,  as  the  juioe  is  crushed  away  from  the  cane. 

Both  of  us.  Will,  have  loved  ;  each  sought,  in  the  sweet  spring-tide  of  his  life, 

For  the  waking  joy  of  his  fervid  dream,  in  the  love  and  truth  of  a  wife. 

Your  dream,  at  least,  was  realized,  in  the  depths  of  soul-full  eyes. 

And  a  tender,  shadowy  calm,  that  hung  like  the  dusk  of  Italian  skies 
Over  the  grace  of  her  movements  light ;  a  voice  as  soft  as  the  sigh 
Of  a  wind  among  Summer’s  full-leaved  trees :  she  was  very  fair  to  die. 

But  I  think,  such  sweetness  was  on  her  brow,  such  pureness  on  her  tongue, 

She  was  loved  with  the  mystic  immortal  love  that  we  know  is  death  to  the  young. 

Will,  old  friend,  you  remember  full  well  the  still  September  morn. 

When  the  only  sound  was  the  rustling,  like  wind,  of  sickles  against  the  corn  ; 

That  we  made  for  your  dove,  her  last  eirth-nest,  under  the  light  loose  turf. 

Where  the  bending  grass  should  never  be  stirred  by  the  wind  that  had  roared  on  the  surf. 
Soon  after  that  we  parted.  Will ;  you  went  to  the  “  morning  land,” 

Where  Nature  spreads  a  daily  feast  of  the  beautiful  and  grand. 

While  her  spirit  watched  over  you,  and  kept  the  chords  of  your  life  well  strung. 

Else  how,  while  other  hearts  are  so  old,  can  yours  be  so  fresh  and  young  ? 

It  is  strange  that  the  hand  of  Time  should  mellow  to  autumn  calm  each  trace 
Of  the  burning  joy  of  a  soul-Summer,  lit  by  the  Sun  of  a  beautiful  face. 

Yet  we  know  that  so  it  is,  and  my  heart  is  from  the  slightest  whirl 
Of  passion  ;  and  quietly  now  enough  I  can  think  and  speak  of  a  girl, 

Rich  in  all  sculpture-loveliness,  with  a  forehead  smooth  and  sejuare. 

That  gleamed  argent-white  against  the  mass  of  her  nebulous  hair, 

And  a  cheek  as  pale  and  as  passion-free  as  ever  the  marble  is. 

And  a  mouth  whose  carving  seemed  all  too  firm  for  a  lover's  fUtering  kiss. 

With  the  dimmed  eye-sight  of  one  who  ^pes  in  a  kind  of  spirit-gloaming, 

I  took  a  marble  statue  to  be  a  living  and  loving  woman. 

And  her  still  calm  presence,  moon-like,  wrought  such  a  desperate  tide  in  my  breast 

Of  stormy  fire,  I  deemed  that  Love  was  but  a  name  for  unrest 

And  it  chafed  my  soul  that  the  stately  lips,  whenever  on  me  she  smiled. 

Should  curve  to  the  pitying,  passionless  smile  we  cast  on  a  wayward- child. 

But  at  last  I  dared  to  spew  my  mind,  I  could  hold  in  sUence  no  more 
The  torrent  of  burning  words,  and  I  spoke  as  I  never  had  spoken  before ; 

And  she  stood  listening,  pallid  and  calm,  with  that  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes 
Of  one  who  gazes  back  to  the  past  mazes  and  mysteries  ; 

And,  when  f  paused,  she  drooped  her  eyes,  and  the  few  short  words  she  said. 

Were  murmured  so  low,  I  only  caught  the  sound  of  the  last  one — “  Dead.” 

“  Dead  !”  I  echoed,  “  nay,  Death  and  Love  are  wondrously  far  apart ; 

For  Death  itself  may  not  touch  the  bloom  that  Love  creates  on  the  heart” 
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Then  she  laid  her  hand  on  mj  arm,  and  with  the  mute  soil  grace 
Of  a  pitring  tenderness  lying  like  shade  on  the  beautiful  carven  face, 

She  told  me  that  what  I  coreted  another  long  since  had  gained, 

That  my  nectar  of  lore  was  brimmed  up  high,  but  hers  had  been  deeply  drained. 
Something  of  poverty — parting — and  then  the  struggle  for  daily  bread 
In  a  stranger  land,  and  at  last  the  news  that  had  crushed  her  hope,  he  was  dead. 
And  she  stood  in  the  curtained  window,  with  her  face  so  pale  and  pure. 

Like  some  sainted  lady  of  olden  days,  who  was  proud  and  strong  to  endure. 

Would  to  God  that  my  lore  had  died  down  then  to  something  whiter  and  fainter. 
As  the  lambent  fire  of  him  who  adores  the  picture-love  of  painter ; 

That  I  never  had  uttered  the  words  of  fire  that  I  wildly  uttered  now. 

When  I  caught  her  hand  in  mine,  and  pressed  my  lips  on  its  veined  snow. 

Hate  me,”  I  madly  cried,  “  if  you  will,  so  you  let  me  kneel  and  adore 
The  light  that  shall  be  my  guiding  star  for  ever  and  evermore  I  ” 

Then  in  a  voice  on  whose  clear  full  tone  not  a  trace  of  emotion  was  shed, 

“  I  never  can  love  again,  but  if  you  will,  so  be  it !”  she  said. 

And  I  caught  her  close  to  my  panting  heart  and  murmured,  “  Oh,  love,  for  ever !” 
And  she  neither  shrank  from  nor  clung  to  me,  but  only  prayed  me  to  leave  her 
Just  for  a  little  while;  she  would  strive  to  do  all  the  duty  of  woman ; 

She  knew  me  well,  she  said ;  trusted  me,  called  me  a  brave  and  true  man  ; 

Knew  that  I  loved  her ;  but  all  was  so  strange,  so  new  ;  and  the  mystic  crisis 
Of  Life  was  upon  hdr  now,  and  dark  the  Future  stood  veiled  as  Isis. 

And  I  looked  in  vain,  in  vain,  for  the  crimson  beacon  of  Love  on  her  cheek. 

As  a  watcher  looks  with  yearning  eyes  for  the  Eastern  morning-streak. 

So  we  parted,  but  on  my  heart,  with  a  nightmare's  ^eight  of  lead 
It  lay,  and  haunted  me  without  cease,  all  night,  that  one  word  “  Dead." 

The  days  passed  on,  and  a  kind  of  calm  that  came  instead  of  peace 
Brooded,  cloud-like,  over  my  heart,  and  bade  its  wild  throbbings  cease. 

Yet,  sometimes,  despite,  a  longing  would  rise  for  a  ta.ste  of  the  fiery  bliss 
'  Of  heart  to  heart,  and  soul  to  soul,  breathed  out  in  a  long  love- kiss ; 

A  quenchless  desire  for  life  and  heat,  a  fathomless  yearning,  I  ween. 

For  a  creature  of  human  weakness  and  strength,  instead  of  a  throned  Queen  ; 

For  the  delicate  hearth-fire  to  cherish  and  tend,  instead  of  the  clear  pale  star ; 

For  the  beam  of  the  lesser  light  close  by,  instead  of  the  greater  afar. 


I  asked  her  when  should  my  hope  be  crowned,  and  she  prayed  me  for  a  year. 

And  her  voice,  with  a  mufiled,  tuneless  beat,  fell  dull  upon  my  ear ; 

And  I  knew  that  she  asked  me  for  that  year,  that  the  waters  of  Time  might  sweep 
Lethe-like  over  her  soul,  and  drown  all  pain  in  a  wakeless  sleep. 

So  we  settled  to  [Mrt  for  that  one  year,  and  I  left  my  native  shore. 

Not  to  see  her  again,  until  I  never  should  part  from  her  more, 

But  a  shadow  fell  with  the  last  cold  touch  of  her  hand  on  mine,  alas  ! 

And  a  whisper  rang  without  cease  in  my  ear,  “  Omnia  Fanitas.” 

Under  the  sapphire  sky  of  the  land,  whose  gems  and  marvels  of  Art 
Gleam  in  a  countless  multitude,  I  wandered  with  restless  heart. 

For  the  rich  clear  light  on  the  myrtle  bloom  only  made  my  spirit  full 

Of  the  yearning,  like  pain,  for  the  Sun  of  Love,  on  the  Flower  of  the  Beautiful 


The  year  was  over  and  gone,  at  last,  and  both  of  us  bound  for  home, 

I  and  another — an  artist  friend  I  had  made  while  I  stayed  at  Rome. 

A  kindly,  open-hearted  man,  who  was  coming  home  to  claim 

The  right  to  circle  a  finger  with  gold,  and  blend  a  name  with  his  name  : 

He  told  his  story  frankly  to  me,  that,  five  long  years  ago. 

He  and  his  love  had  met  and  parted  in  bitter  tears  and  woe. 

Knowing  not  when  they  might  meet  again,  but  strong  in  the  love  and  truth 
That  keep  the  fiowers  of  the  soul  so  fresh  in  the  dew  and  beauty  of  youth. 
They  trusted  each  other  fully,  and  he  knew  he  should  find  her  the  same 
In  heart  and  soul,  as  the  last  sweet  time  he  had  heard  her  utter  his  name. 

He  had  struggled  hard  on  his  way  in  life,  he  had  hugged  with  a  miser’s  grasp 
The  gold  that  brought  him,  every  day,  nearer  the  deathless  clasp 
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Of  her  virgin  hand,  and  the  tender  glow  of  her  lustrous  full-gray  eye, 

For  evermore  and  for  evermore,  it  was  wonderful,  quenchless  joy. 

And  he  paced  the  long  deck  to  and  fro,  looking  so  blest  and  proud 
In  his  love  and  trust,  that  I  know  not  how  I  uttered  my  thought  aloud 
With  a  touch  of  cynicism,  that  now  I  think  of^  old  friend,  wi^  pain, 

I  said,  “  How  could  you  bear  to  lose  where  you  only  think  to  nun  f  ’’ 

And  he  stopped  his  walk,  and  gazed  at  me,  with  a  look  of  perfect  calm, 

Like  the  peace  of  a  soul  that  is  fully  tuned  to  the  pitch  of  the  infinite  psalm 
Of  Love.  ^  I  have  thought  of  that  before :  she  may  be  dead  and  gone. 

May  be  lying  with  violets  on  her  breast — God’s  holy  will  be  done — 

Or  else  sne  may  have  thought  me  dead,  and  have  given  herself  to  one 
More  worthy  than  I  could  of  her ;  ’twere  hard  to  stifle  a  moan 
For  that  intensity  of  pain.  In  the  heart’s  deep  book  I  have  read 
That  Grief  is  more  for  the  living  lost,  than  ever  it  is  for  the  dead. 

But  I  dread  it  not,  I  feel  so  strong  in  the  infinite  love  and  trust, 

And  I  know  that  God  will  never  let  my  full  hope  crumble  to  dust. 

She  cannot  else  be  lost ;  I  know  there’s  a  cant  that  society  uses 
When  a  frivolous  girl  plays  with  a  heart  as  long  as  her  fancy  chooses, 

Then  casts  the  poor  plaything  away  for  others  to  toy  vrith,  unless,  indeed. 

It  be  too  much  broken  for  that,  and  cares  not  and  takes  not  the  slightest  heed — 
And  they  call  it  ‘  only  flirting ;’  but  she  is  so  pure  and  holy  and  high, 

As  much  above  that  unwomanly  shame  as  a  star  in  its  depth  of  sky^ 

And  all  of  the  lofty  and  beautiful,  with  her  inmost  nature,  is  blent : 

My  treasure  perhaps  may  be  lost  to  me,  but  it  cannotibavc  thus  been  spent” 


I  had  seen  her  once  more,  my  statue-love ;  she  had  met  me  with  no  other 
Passion  or  fire,  than  a  girl  might  give  to  the  love  of  a  father  or  brother. 

But  her  face  was  more  sweet  and  soft  than  of  yore,  and  I  thought,  “  She  has  learned  to  forget 
All  of  her  grief  for  her  lost  true-love,  and  she  will  love  me  yet.” 

We  were  sitting  together  one  eve  alone,  her  hand  lay  light  in  mine — 

The  quiet  hand  that  I  never  yet  had  starred  with  a  lover  si^. 

She  was  reading  aloud  a  strange  old  song,  that  had  pleased  tier  fancy  much. 

When  we  heard  a  footstep,  an  opened  door,  and  she  drew  her  hand  from  my  touch ; 

Then  she  lifted  her  fiill-h^hed  eyes,  and  with  a  cry,  that  rang 

As  a  joy-bell  rings  on  a  doom’d  man’s  ear,  with  a  deer-like  bound  she  sprang. 

And  an  eagerness  that  quivered  and  beat  through  eveiy  nerve  in  her  frame. 

To  her  home  on  his  breast  for  evermore,  and  be  kissed  her,  and  named  her  name. 

Just  a  moment  together  they  stood,  forgetting  all  but  the  joy 

Of  a  love  whose  infinite  sweetness  and  stren^h  nor  time  nor  space  could  destroy. 

Then  she  started  back  from  his  arms,  with  the  rich,  full  scarlet  glow. 

Flashing,  banner-like,  over  her  free,  from  her  chin  to  her  broad,  full  brow. 

And  a  Emulous  sweetness,  clear  as  the  light  of  the  cloudless  sun  of  the  South, 

Shone  in  the  depths  of  the  glorious  eyes,  and  parted  the  chiselled  mouth ; 

And  all  the  marble  loveliness  was  lit  with  the  light  of  a  human 

And  passionate  love,  until  it  was  wrought  to  the  fairest  beauty  of  woman. 

My  heart  sent  forth  a  desperate  cry,  as  wordless  I  passed  from  the  door. 

Like  the  last  long  wail  of  a  mariner  drowned  in  sight  of  the  ship  and  the  shore. 


There  is  the  end,  old  friend.  Draw  closer ;  I  think  there’s  something  grand 
In  the  firm  and  full  and  steadfast  grasp  of  a  strong-knit  muscular  hand. 

The  hand  of  a  man  like  you.  Will,  it  never  will  give  the  slip. 

And  it  comes  so  sweet  to  the  heart  that  has  lost  the  joy  of  a  true-love’s  lip. 

But  I  call  it  casting  reproach,  old  friend,  on  God  and  His  infinite  plan, 

Who  gave  the  love  of  man  to  woman  and  the  love  of  woman  to  man, 

When  thoee  who  have  lost  that  bliss,  or  those  to  whom  that  bliss  is  denied. 

Sneer  at  the  holy  name  of  Love,  and  smother,  with  selfish  pride. 

The  seed  of  pain,  that,  if  watered  well,  might  bear  such  blessed  fruit 
Of  pure  and  tender  thought,  and  make  the  cry  of  Selfishness  mute. 

And  Life  has  autumn  and  winter  joys  left  yet ;  and  I  love  to  see 
Her  little  children  (that  I  had  hoped  should  be  mine)  around  my  knee — 

And  the  gladness  of  other  love  I  have :  for  we  read  of  one  tender  and  true  man,  \ 
(Like  you)  who  gave  to  his  friend  a  love  ”  passing  the  love  of  woman.” 
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ANECDOTES  FROM  A  BLUE  BOOK. 

Thk  proceedings  of  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions  are  seldom  interesting  to  the  pnb- 
lio  in  general,  except  through  their  re¬ 
sults,  and  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken 
in  their  course  are  a  class  of  literature 
which  most  people  would  studiously 
avoid.  The  Blue  Book  devoted  to  the 
report  of  the  Capital  Punishment  Com¬ 
mission,  forms  a  remarkable  exception 
to  this  rule.  It  is  a  remarkably  interest¬ 
ing  book,  from  every  point  of  view,  not 
only  as  the  basis  of  future  legislation  on 
a  subject  of  the  most  serions  importance, 
but  as  a  compendium  of  thought,  expe¬ 
rience,  observation,  and  opinion  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  men,  all  of  distinc¬ 
tion  in  their  several  special  ways.  It 
needs  the  close  perusal  of  such  a  book  to 
make  the  public  understand  the  vast  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  the  legislature  has  to  face, 
and  the  curiously  equal  balance  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  great  question  of  the  Death 
Penalty. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Royal  Commission  we  find  the  legal, 
the  clerical,  the  official,  and  the  lay  cle¬ 
ment  represented.  Nothing  more  com¬ 
plete  than  such  a  system  of  testimony 
could  be  devised.  It  is  calculated  to  in¬ 
clude  every  aspect  of  the  subjects  un¬ 
der  consideration,  and  to  elicit  every 
kind  of  experience  and  form  of  theory, 
or  suggestion.  It  lends  all  conceivable 
gravity,  dignity,  and  weight  to  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  most  solemn  kind,  whose 
importance  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and 
which  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
public  opinion.  Apart  from  this,  its 
primary  use  and  benefit,  the  extensive 
scope  and  mixed  nature  of  the  evidence 
offer  many  curious  and  interesting  points 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  study 
the  book  as  a  revelation  of  certain  phases 
of  our  social  condition,  and  the  effect  of 
those  phases  upon  certain  minds. 

Here  we  fina  the  collected  testimony 
of  all  those  who  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  criminals  guilty  of,  or  charged 
with,  capital  offences,  except  the  hang¬ 
man.  Detectives  who  have  tracked, 
and  judges  who  have  sent  murderers  to 
their  doom ;  counsel  who  have  prosecut¬ 
ed  and  defended  them;  prison  officials 
who  have  had  charge  of  them  ;  chaplains 
who  have  ministered  to  them ;  a  sheriff 


who  has  attended  at  executions  in 
robes  gentlemen  who  have  made  it 
the  business  of  their  lives  to  study  the 
causes  and  the  philosophy  of  crime  ; 
philanthropists  and  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  whose  duty,  as  portions  of  the 
machinery  of  justice,  has  necessarily 
brought  them  considerable  experience. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  these  sev¬ 
erally  regard  the  sight  of  crime  and  mis¬ 
ery,  to  ns  exceptional,  to  them  habitual, 
and  to  observe  how  widely  they  differ  in 
the  facts  of  their  experience,  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrive.  On 
the  point  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  capital 
punishment,  for  example,  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  difference  of  opinion  between 
Mr.  Davis,  the  late  ordinary  of  Newgate, 
and  Mr.  Jessop,  the  chaplain  of  Horse- 
monger-lane  Gaol.  The  former  gentle¬ 
man  held  his  position  twenty -two,  the 
latter  has  held  his  for  ten,  years.  The 
former  witnessed  twenty-four  executions, 
the  latter,  at  the  period  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  had  seen  four.  Mr.  Davis  was 
“  quite  sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
capital  executions,”  a  conviction  founded 
upon  his  knowledge  of  “  incorrigibles 
Mr.  Jessop,  on  the  other  hand,  is  “  of 
opinion  that  capital  punishment  is  relig¬ 
iously,  politically,  and  socially  quite  in¬ 
defensible.”  No  witnesses  are  more 
important  than  these,  no  evidence  is 
more  weighty,  for  they  are  precisely  the 
authorities  to  whom  appeal  must  be 
made  for  knowledge  of  how  the  idea 
of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  af¬ 
fects  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  about 
to  undergo  it,  and  the  minds  of  his  fel¬ 
low  -  prisoners.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the 
question  no  less  important  than  that  of 
the  effect  on  the  masses.  The  appeal  is 
made  by  the  Commission,  and  the  re¬ 
plies  are  totally  opposite.  Says  the 
Rev.  John  Davis  :  “  The  Scriptures  say, 

‘  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed that  is  a  law 
to  us,  and  we  should  obey  it.”  Says  the 
Commission,  “  Apart  from  Scriptural 
considerations,  can  a  murderer  be  ade¬ 
quately  punished  except  by  death,  and 
will  any  other  punishment  deter  from 
the  crime  of  murder  ?”  Mr.  Davis  said 
“  No  ”  to  both  these  questions,  and  stuck 
to  it  under  every  ingenuity  of  sugges¬ 
tion  and  interrogation.  He  was  quite 
clear  that  you  must  hang  murderers,  if 
you  don’t  want  your  prison-warders  to 
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be  mardered;  and  he  thought  it  better 
not  to  talk  much  about  impending  exe¬ 
cutions  to  other  prisoners,  so  he  had  lit¬ 
tle  to  say  about  how  they  regard  the 
matter.  He  thought  private  executions 
might  be  tried  with  advantage,  an  exper¬ 
iment  or  two  would  test  public  opinion. 
Such  experiments  would  be  painful  for 
the  gentlemen  obliged  tq.  witness  them. 
A  new  sheriff  generally  faints,  and  the 
witness  himself  was  ill  for  three  days 
after  the  first  execution  which  he  at¬ 
tended.  He  thought  the  mob  behave 
well,  generally,  at  the  moment  of  execu¬ 
tion,  even,  he  said,  when  Muller  was 
hanged,  and  had  never  .known  a  man 
unjustly  executed  ;  all  criminals  within 
his  knowledge  who  h^  been  hanged  at 
Newgate,  having  confessed  their  guilt, 
except  Catherine  Wilson.  Mr.  Davis 
made  some  curious  statements,  respect¬ 
ing  the  religious  condition  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  whom  he  had  known.  Ho  had 
never  known  an  Englishman  to  die  in  a 
state  of  unbelief  or  avowed  impenitence; 
but  be  had  known  a  F'renchnian  to  do 
so,  and  the  last  words  of  Barthelemy 
were,  “  I  have  no  faith  in  God.”  He 
did  not  believe  that  public  executions 
injure  the  reverdhee  for  human  life, 
though  he  thought  it  very  likely  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  may  be  true.  A  young 
man  named  Wicks  shot  his  master  in 
Drury -lane,  and  was  hanged  at  New¬ 
gate  ;  shortly  before  the  murder  be  had 
seen  an  execution,  and  on  the  very  day 
of  its  perpetration  he  had  run  as  hard  as 
he  could  to  be  in  time  for  “  a  hanging.” 
He  stated  that  after  he  had  seen  it,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  and  said,  “  It’s  noth¬ 
ing — it’s  only  a  trick.”  Then  he  went 
home  and  shot  his  master.  Yes,  he 
was  a  great  execution  seer,”  remarked 
Mr.  Davis,  who  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  cool,  dry  kind  of  witness,  with  his 
mind  very  absolutely  made  up. 

Mr.  JesBop’s  evidence  was  curiously 
opposed  to  this.  He  has  been  chaplain 
to  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol  for  ten  years ; 
and  during  that  period  has  attended  at 
four  executions  only,  though  twenty- 
eight  persons  have  been  tried  for  mur¬ 
der,  exclusive  of  infanticide,  of  which 
there  have  been  as  many  more  cases. 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the 
actual  number  of  the  executions  which 
he  has  attended,  Mr.  Jessop’s  experience 
may  be  regard^  as  more  considerable 
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than  that  of  Mr.  Davis,  owing  to  the 
much  larger  number  of  prisoners  under 
his  care  (2028  in  the  year  1863,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  committed  to  Newgate), 
and  to  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to 
ascertain  their  state  of  feeling  on  those 
points  on  which  Mr.  Davis  avowedly 
abstained  from  conversing  with  the  crim¬ 
inals  under  his  spiritual  charge.  His 
opinion  that  capit^  punishment  is  .not 
deterrent  is  very  decided,  and  he  makes 
a  practical  suggestion  that  murders 
should  be  divid^  into  two  classes,  and 
penal  servitude  for  life  inflicted  for  mur¬ 
ders  of  the  first  class.  He  believes  such 
a  penalty  would  be  quite  as  deterrent  as 
hanging,  and  infinitely  less  demoralizing. 
His  opinions  concerning  the  effect  on  the 
populace  produced  by  public  executions, 
ana  the  conduct  of  the  mob  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  are  exactly  opposed  to  those  of 
Mr.  Davis,  and  are  the  result  of  personal 
investigation  and  communications  from 
the  warders,  who,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  and  in  various  ways,  have  told 
him  ‘‘that  no  effect  was  produced  on 
those  people.  .  .  .  That  they  had  heard 
them  sa^  on  several  occasions,  ‘Well,  so- 
and-so  IS  to  be  hanged  to-morrow.  1 
wish  I  were  outnde,  I  would  go  in  for  a 
good  swag.’  They  have  said,  ‘  On  the 
last  occasion  I  got  a  tremendous  lot  of 
purses;  I  only  wish  I  were  outside  now.’” 
Mr.  Jessop  believes  that  it  would  be 

fiossible  to  keep  prisoners  confined  for 
ife  without  any  hope  of  being  set  at 
large,  because  the  class  of  prisoners  who 
would  be  BO  confined  are  not  of  the  low¬ 
est  and  most  desperate  class.  Those 
who  commit  murders  are  not  usually 
persons  who  have  been  involved  in  pre¬ 
vious  crime ;  they  are  generally  of  a 
higher  order  of  intellect,  and  more  rea¬ 
soning  beings.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Jessop 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Davis’s  “inoorrigi- 
bles”  would  not  be  found  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  for  whom  capital  punishment 
exists.  If  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  argument  founded  on  incorrigibility  ? 

Among  the  most  important  oontril^i- 
tions  to  the  mass  of  evidence,  is  that  of 
the  liev.  Ijord  Sydney  Godolphin  Os¬ 
borne,  and  it  supplemeats  and  expands 
that  of  Mr.  Jessop.  The  authority  and 
weight  of  this  witness  are  not  merely 
derived  from  his  profession.  His  well- 
known  devotion  to  the  cause  of  social 
reformation  and  progress  lends  it  addi- 
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tional  weight ;  and  his  large  opportuni- 
tiefl,  especially  in  connection  with  crim¬ 
inal  lunatics,  invest  it  with  a  peculiar 
interest.  On  all  the  points  with  which 
the  Royal  Commission  dealt,  his  experi¬ 
ence  was  available ;  and  on  that  ot  the 
deterrent  or  non-deterrent  effect  of  cap¬ 
ital  punishment,  he  spoke  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fervor  of  conviction.  Ue  has, 
from  droumstanoes,  been  present  at  the 
death-hour  of  a  very  large  number  of  bis 
fellow-creatures,  and  only  in  one  case  has 
he  ever  seen  fear  of  death.  “The  igno¬ 
rant  classes,”  he  says,  “from  which  so 
much  of  the  criminal  stock  of  the  nation 
is  derived,  set  very  little  value  on  life; 
they  risk  it  for  the  prospect  of  a  very 
little  present  means  of  enjoyment,  and 
this  with  the  utmost  deliberation.  We 
had  abundant  proof  of  this  in  the  days 
when  we  hung  men  yearly  by  dozens  for 
what  we  should  now  consider  mere  tri¬ 
fling  crimes.  This  class  regard  an  exe¬ 
cution  simply  as  the  normal  end  of  one 
of  themselves  who  has  been  unlucky; 
he  has  played  his  game  and  lust;  the 
cards  were  against  him — hanging  was 
on  the  cards.  Hence  tlie  coolness  which 
ordinary  criminals  show  at  their  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  brutal  indifference  with 
which  the  crowd  views  it.  Gallows  work 
they  know  well  enough  to  be  a  very  prob¬ 
able  end  of  the  kind  of  man  whom  they 
see  hanged ;  their  only  curiosity  is  to  see 
whether  he  will  play  the  game  out  brave¬ 
ly.  This  class  admire  in  a  fellow-creature 
what  they  admire  in  a  bull-dog  or  light¬ 
ing  cock — pluck ;  they  would  despise  the 
man  who  does  not  die  game,  and  the  man 
about  to  die  knows  it.  A  burglar  knows 
that  he  will  not  be  hanged  for  burglary, 
but  he  dreads  the  identification,  especi¬ 
ally  if  he  has  been  previously  convicted, 
which  will  lead  to  a  long  penal  sentence. 
Ue  is  ])re)>ared  to  kill,  as  well  as  rob,  al¬ 
though  he  had  rather  rob  and  not  kill. 
He  goes  to  the  gallows  with  all  possible 
resignation  ;  he  had  long  learned  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  might  be  his  end ;  he  is  quite 
familiar  with  every  legal  process  Irom 
his  committal  to  his  appearance  on  the 
scaffold ;  he  is  only  ‘  up  ’  for  what  he  has 
seen  others  jjo  through ;  friends  who  have 
been  with  him  then  are  looking  on  now 
at  him.”  Altogether  there  is  little  to  be 
hoped  for  in  the  deterrent  effect  of  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  over  criminals  of  this 
class ;  but  then  they  are  the  rarest  sort 


of  murderers.  As  for  murderers  of  the 
less  business-like,  less  felonious,  class, 
the  murderers  to  whom  murder  is  not 
a  contingent  necessity,  to  be  avoided  if 
possible,  but  a  deed  done  under  the  force 
of  an  overpowering  jealousy,  under  some 
present  exciting  prosecution,  or  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  “  no  fear  of  death, 
not  were  the  rack  to  precede  it,  would 
have  power  to  deter.” 

When  we  add  to  Lord  Sydney  Godol- 

Ehin  Osborne’s  testimony  that  of  the 
Lev.  W.  C.  Osborn,  who  has  been  for 
twenty-two  years  chaplain  of  Bath  Gaol, 
and  who  gives  eighteen  reasons  for  his 
strong  disapproval  of  capital  punishment 
— some  sound,  but  a  few  fanciful — it  will 
be  seen  that  the  clerical  testimony  is 
three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  death  punishment.  Mr.  Osborn  is 
very  emphatic  on  the  brutalizing  effect 
of  public  executions,  and  considers  that 
they  suggest  to  morbid,  passionate,  and 
insane  persons  the  crimes  of  murder  and 
suicide,  and  a  ready  means  of  comnlitting 
them.  In  support  of  this  opinion  ho 
mentions  a  curious  circumstance  of  re¬ 
cent  occurrence.  A  man  was  sent  to  Bath 
Gaol  for  four  montlis’  imprisonment  for 
assaulting  his  wife ;  he  arrived  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  warder  gave 
him  his  supper  between  six  and  seven, 
and  took  his  clothes  away  from  him  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight.  Within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  that  he  committed  sui¬ 
cide,  and  was  cut  down  a  corpse.  Mr. 
Osborn  argues  from  these  facts  that  the 
man  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  that  his 
using  a  rope  was  suggested  by  the  present 
mode  of  capital  punishment.  “  1  remem¬ 
ber,”  he  says,  “  seeing  an  execution  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  1  well  remember  a  sad¬ 
dler  hanging  himself  immediately  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  1  have  noticed  in  the  public 
papers  ever  since  a  wonderful  connec¬ 
tion,  apparently,  between  executions  and 
the  ordinary  mode  of  suicide.  It  is  the 
usual  way  when  suicide  is  attempted  in 
gaols.”  It  has  apparently  not  occurred 
to  Mr.  Osborn  that  a  prisoner’s  means 
of  committing  suicide  are  limited,  seeing 
that  he  has  no  access  to  fire-arms,  knives, 
razors,  or  poison. 

We  have  seen  what  the  chaplains  say, 
let  us  now  glance  at  a  sherifiTs  evidence. 
Mr.  Nissen  is  a  very  outspoken  witness, 
and  he  is  anxious,  if  hanging  cannot  be 
abolished,  that  executions  should  be 
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condacteil  with  some  solemnity  and  de¬ 
cency,  which,  according  to  him,  and  he 
is  excellent  authority,  they  certainly  are 
not  at  present.  Mr.  Nissen  had  a  serious 
meaning  in  all  he  said,  and  yet  it  was 
difficult  to  say  it  without  occasionally 
producing  a  laughable  effect,  and  Mr. 
Bright  contrived,  very  neatly,  to  cast  a 
little  gentle  ridicule  on  the  sheriff’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  more  processional  char¬ 
acter  should  be  given  to  the  horrible 
spectacle.  Mr.  Nissen  declared  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  whole  punishment  of  death 
b  deprived  of  its  solemnity  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  execution  is  con¬ 
ducted  : 

“  ‘  Do  you  mean,’  asked  the  chairman, 
‘  from  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who 
are  there  to  witness  it  ?’  ‘  Not  so  much 
from  that,’  answered  the  witness,  *  as 
from  the  entire  want  of  any  solemn  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  man  being  launched  into 
eternity.  A  public  execution  in  this 
country  is  too  prosaic  a  matter  alto¬ 
gether.’  ‘  Then  1  am  to  understand  you 
to  mean  that  you  would  have  the  l^lls 
toll  ?  Do  they  toll  now  ?’  ‘  I  do  not 
think  that  the  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre  does 
toll, now.  I  have  been  present  at  the 
execution  of  seven  men  during  the  time 
that  I  was  in  office,  and  on  no  occasion 
did  it  appear  to  me  to  be  surrounded 
with  any  solemn  preparation  at  all,  such 
as  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  mob 
who  come  there  to  see  the  man  de¬ 
stroyed.’ 

“  ‘  What  would  be  the  solemn  prep¬ 
aration  which  you  would  suggest?’  'I 
cannot  make  any  suggestion.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  deprived  of  every¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Bright : 
‘  Do  you  think  ‘  there  should  be  more 
clergymen  ?’  ‘  You  can  hardly  take  that 
as  the  purport  of  my  meaning.  I  think 
there  should  be  more  preparation,  and 
that  it  should  be  differently  conducted. 
If  we  bear  of  an  execution  in  Spain,  or 
in  other  places,  we  find  that  it  is  very 
differently  conducted  from  what  it  is 
here.’  ” 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  ask  him  if  he 
wanted  more  clergymen,  but  Mr.  Nissen 
knows  exactly  what  he'  wants,  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  very  likely  to  secure  his 
having  it.  He  wants,  and  all  civilized 
people  should  want  and  insist  on  having, 
the  abolition  of  such  enormities  as  he 
describes.  ‘‘An  execution,”  he  says. 


“is  the  most  practical  thing  you  can 
imagine.”  If,  under  any  ciroumstanoes, 
strangling  a  man  in  public  be  calculated 
to  improve  public  morals,  it  certainly  is 
not  under  the  present  regime,  when  Mr. 
Calcrafr  (“  his  manner  is  ver^  rough,” 
says  Mr.  Nissenl  goes  about  his  hideous 
task  just  as  if  ne  were  hanging  a  dog, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  entertainment  by  the  public. 
The  sheriff  objects  to  the  entire  process, 
from  the  bringing  out  of  the  gallows  to 
the  cutting  down  of  the  body. 

“  The  gallows,”  he  says,  “  is  drawn 
out  from  the  prison  yard,  and  put  to¬ 
gether  by  a  body  of  workmen,  carpenters 
and  others,  during  the  night.  Then  it  is 
left  in  the  front  of  the  gaol,  in  summer 
time,  of  course,  for  many  hours,  but  in 
the  winter  for  at  least  an  hour,  before 
the  execution,  by  daylight.  The  gallows 
is  tlie  subject  of  very  coarse  remark  by 
all  the  people  who  are  assembled ;  at 
eight  o’cloclc  the  man  about  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  is  brought  out,  and  he  is  only  be¬ 
fore  the  public  for  two  or  three  minutes 
before  he  is  hanged,  and  he  remains 
there  hanging  for  an  hour  in  the  sight  of 
the  public,  without  any  other  person 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  whatever  of  any  solemn  prep¬ 
aration  by  the  executive.  Next,  the 
executioner  comes  on  the  scaffold,  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  way — a  dirty  wide-awake 
hat  on,  and  a  shooting -jacket — and  he 
takes  out  a  pocket-knife  and  cuts  the 
cord  by  which  the  body  is  suspended, 
and  it  drops  down,  the  executioner 
standing  there  the  while  and  hearing  all 
sorts  of  remarks  passed  upon  himself.” 
The  position  of  this  wretched  creature — 
a  position  of  exceptional  degradation  and 
contempt  in  this  country,  where  no  effort 
is  made  to  surround  it  with  any  of  the 
decency  attendant  on  the  discharge  of  a 
legal  function — was  discussed  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
American  practice  of  obliging  the  sheriffs 
to  act  as  executioners  was  mentioned. 
Such  a  horrible  duty  attached  to  the 
tenure  of  office  would  seem  to  render  it 
very  undesirable,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
as  “  Calcrafr  and  his  assistants,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Nissen’s  experience,  is  a 
hideous  blot  upon  our  civilization.  A 
assage  in  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Os- 
orne’s  evidence,  though  properly  be- 
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longing  to  another  stage  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  has  also  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
point  so  urgently  pressed  by  Mr.  Nissen. 
“  To  strangle  the  life  out  of  a  man,”  says 
his  lordship,  “  before  a  crowd  who  come 
to  the  scene  as  to  a  play,  a  crowd  no¬ 
toriously  composed  of  those  who  are  the 
very  scum  of  mankind,  who  go  again  and 
again  to  such  scenes,  each  time  to  pol¬ 
lute  the  very  air  with  their  fearful  lan¬ 
guage  ;  people  to  whom  it  is  a  sort  of 
galB-d.ay ;  men  and  women,  blaspheming, 
singing  obscene  songs  with  halt-drunken 
jollity,  coming  to  riot  beneath  the  gal¬ 
lows,  departing  to  follow  the  life  out  that 
leads  to  it,  viewing  the  scene  without 
one  single  display  of  one  feeling  which 
evinces  sympathy  with  the  law,  scream¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  bend’s  welcome  to  the 
hangman,  a  miserable  wretch  who  lets 
himself  out  for  the  task ;  groaning  at,  or, 
in  their  own  way,  encouraging  the  ‘  vic¬ 
tim,’  ordering  ‘  hats  off’  to  ‘  death,*  but 
damning  each  other’s  souls,  as  they  look 
upon  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  outrage 
upon  all  the  principles  on  which  alone  it 
could  be  defended.” 

The  balance  of  opinion  among  the 
legal  witnesses  upon  what  we  may  call 
the  external  portion  of  the  question,  the 
deterrent  effect  of  capital  punishment,  is 
more  equal,  and  on  each  side  we  find 
distinguished  and  authoritative  names. 
Against  abolition  are  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  and  Lord  Wensleydale,  Haron  Hrani- 
well,  Baron  Martin,  Sir  James  Willes, 
and  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells.  In  favor  of 
abolition,  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
capital  punishment  as  a  deterrent,  or  be¬ 
cause  tney  hold  that  a  secondary  pun¬ 
ishment  would  be  equally  effective,  are 
the  Hon.  George  Denman,  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephens,  Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  Parry,  and  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland.  Among  the  lay  witnesses 
we  find,  against  aWlition,  the  Right 
Honorable  Spencer  Walpole,  formerly 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
occupies  that  position  at  present,  Air. 
Henry  Avory,  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  Colonel 
Henderson,  and  two  witnesses  whose 
evidence  is  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  character  —  they  are,  Air. 
Thomas  Kittle  and  Air.  Richard  Tanner. 
For  abolition,  are  Lord  Hobart,  Air. 
Leone  Levi,  Professor  of  Commercial 
Law,  CaptJiin  Cartwright,  Governor  of 
Gloucester  Gaol,  Air.  William  Tallack, 
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Secretary,  and  Air.  Thomas  Beggs,  Hon¬ 
orary  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the 
facts  brought  to  light  are  not  easily  ex¬ 
hausted  of  their  suggestiveness. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kittle,  inspector  of  po¬ 
lice,  is  an  officer  whose  duty  has  obliged 
him  to  attend  three  executions,  but  who 
has  been  present  at  many  more,  and  who 
is  evidently  an  acute  observer.  He  de¬ 
fines  the  mob  at  executions  as  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  thieves,  fighting  men,  coster¬ 
mongers,  laborers,  a  few  artisans,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  soldiers.  To  these  he  adds 
a  small  percentage  of  women.  Brick¬ 
layers’  laborers  have  a  taste  for  such 
spectacles,  and  other  persons  whom  Air. 
Inspector  does  not  say  much  about,  who 
do  not  mingle  their  gentility  with  the 
mass  of  pauperism  and  ruffianism,  but 
sometimes  pay  as  much  as  £25  for  a 
good  window,  whence  they  may  see  the 
sight  comfortably,  and  without  unpleas¬ 
ant  contact  with  unrefined  persons  of 
the  lower  orders,  presumably  criminal. 
But  being  asked  whether  he  considers 
that  public  executions  excite  much  fear. 
Air.  Inspector  replied  that  he  does  not 
think  they  do,  that  the  people  who  wit¬ 
ness  them  regard  them  as  they  would 
“  any  other  exhibition,  for  seeing  which 
there  is  nothing  to  pay that  they  are 
to  the  crowd  like  prize  fights,  and  that 
no  notion  of  terror  or  solemnity  inter¬ 
feres  with  their  enjoyment  of  the  sight 
they  come  to  see.  There  is  a  straining 
.and  anxiety  to  see  the  doomed  man,  but 
no  emotion ;  he  has  watched  the  faces 
intently,  and  never  seen  them  turn  pale. 
The  mob  behaves  worse  at  the  Old 
B.ailey  than  at  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol, 
because  the  police  keep  them  in  order  at 
the  latter  place;  but  the  spectators  are 

r)recisely  the  same.  He  has  frequently 
istened  to  their  conversation,  and  never 
heard  any  expression  of  compassion 
towards  the  victim.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  the  pirates,  he  over¬ 
heard  the  following  dialogue,  and  made 
a  note  of  it  in  his  pocket-book.  Two 
costermongers  were  the  speakers :  “  So 
help  me  God,  Bill,  ain’t  it  fine  ?”  said  one, 
“  five  of  them,  and  all  darkies.”  “  It  is 
so,”  said  the  other,  “  and  I  should  like  to 
act  Jack  Ketch !”  Mr.  Inspector  is  very 
decided  in  his  opinion  that  hanging  keeps 
44 
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down  mnrder,  though  he  declined  to 
draw  some  of  the  fine  distinctions  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  by  the  Commission.  He 
does  not  know  about  the  great  moral 
lesson,  and  he  cannot  answer  for  what  it 
is  that  enters  into  the  calculations  of  the 
spectators;  but  he  has  no  doubt  that 
they  are  greatly  afraid  of  being  hanged. 
He  considers  that  they  love  life,  wretched 
as  are  its  conditions  for  many  of  their 
number,  dearly,  and  has  heard  them  say 
they  would  “  rather  be  transported  three 
or  four  times  over  than  be  banged 
that  “  they  did  not  mind  the  jug.”  Not 
only  in  the  crowd  around  the  scaffold 
has  Mr.  Inspector  heard  these  candid 
and  graphic  remarks,  but  in  crowds  at 
public  spectacles  of  all  kinds,  and  notably 
in  theatres.  “At  executions,”  he  says, 
“  I  have  looked  at  the  upturned  faces  of 
the  whole  crowd ;  I  have  been  elevated 
above  them ;  and  I  have  also  noticed  the 
faces  of  a  crowd  of  the  lower  classes  at  a 
theatre,  and  I  cannot  find  any  difference ; 
they  always  seem  to  be  identical  in  the 
two  cases;  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  look  upon  a  theatrical  scene  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  way  as  upon  an  exe¬ 
cution.”  Mr.  Kittle  then  explained  that 
he  referred  to  Drury -lane  Theatre  in 
particular ;  that  he  recognized  the  same 
crowd,  when  a  sensation  piece  was  being 
performed,  and  observed  that  precisely 
similar  emotions  were  awakened  on  both 
occasions.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
criminal  classes  w’ould  be  deterred  from 
murder  by  anything  short  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  known  to  them  as  indifferently 
“  scragging  ”  or  “  choking,”  and  has  had 
several  prisoners  in  custody,  who  have 
given  him  the  pleasant  assurance  that, 
“  if  it  was  not  for  swinging  for  him,  they 
w'onld  stick  a  knife  into  him.”  He  does 
not  know,  though  he  is  familiar  with  the 
haunts  of  the  criminal  classes,  that  they 
ever  talk  or  think  about  the  discussions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard 
to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
The  upshot  of  his  evidence  is,  that  they 
are  somewhat  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  in¬ 
different  about  a  matter  while  it  only 
concerns  others,  but  keenly  susceptible 
when  it  touclies  themselves.  Respecting 
the  view  taken  by  the  police  of  the  abo¬ 
lition  (question,  which  is  a  very  important 
point  in  its  consideration,  Mr.  Kittle 
speaks  very  decisively.  Being  asked  by 
Mr.  Waddingtoo,  “Supposing  that  for 
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mnrder  in  general,  criminals  only  ex¬ 
pected  a  sentenoe  of  imprisonment,  do 
you  believe  that  murders  would  be  more 
frequent  than  they  are  now  ?”  he  replied, 
“  I  firmly  believe  so,  and  I  believe  that  if 
a  desperate  character  knew  that  hi^  pun¬ 
ishment  was  only  penal  servitude  for 
life,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  commit 
murder  to  liberate  himself  from  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  a  policeman  who  had  him  in 
charge,  and  I  know  that  that  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  police  generally.”  This  asser¬ 
tion  is  of  grave  importance,  and  will  no 
doubt  receive  the  fullest  consideration. 

In  the  midst  of  the  matter-of-fact  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Kittle,  there  is  a 
little  touch  of  the  ludicrous,  never  alto¬ 
gether  separable  from  even  the  gravest 
human  affairs.  It  occurs  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  at  exe¬ 
cutions,  and  reminds  us  of  the  inevitable 
dog  at  the  Derby.  It  api>ears  that  a  man 
going  into  the  crowd  with  his  hat  on  is 
a  signal  for  “  larking,”  and  the  multitude 
display  their  ingenuous  hilarity  by  knock¬ 
ing  oil’ the  ofi'ending  article,  kicking  and 
“  chivying  ”  it  away  from  one  to  another, 
the  applause  becoming  louder  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  hat  and  its  owner  is 
increased.  As  a  further  illustration  ot 
the  scenes  at  executions  which  take  place 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  this  witness  related 
how,  at  the  execution  of  MUller  he  saw 
a  man’s  legs  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
for  the  period  of  at  least  three  or  four 
minutes.  “The  man  was  crying  out  very 
much,  and  there  w’as  a  great  roar  and 
hubbub,  but  his  legs  were  exalted  above 
the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and  his  head  was 
down.”  This  must  have  been  better  fun 
than  the  bat,  and  pleasantly  beguiled  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  which  intervened 
between  the  incident  and  the  execution. 

Mr.  Tanner,  the  well-known  detective 
officer,  coincides  with  Mr.  Kittle  in  his 
views  respecting  the  deterrent  eft’ect  of 
capital  punishment,  and  corroborates  his 
evidence  by  some  interesting  experiences 
of  his  own.  He  has  fre<pient]y  appre¬ 
hended  prisoners  who  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  have  cheerfully  and  unhesitating¬ 
ly  added  murder  to  their  other  crimes, 
had  the  death  penalty  not  existed.  He 
mentions  two  persons  in  particular,  men 
named  Pusey  and  Reeves.  The  crime 
was  robbery  in  a  dwelling-house,  and 
Mr.  Tanner  tells  the  story  thus : 

“  I  had  had  one  of  them,  namely,  Posey, 
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in  custody  before,  and  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  six  or  seven  times,  and  ultimately 
I  apprehended  him  for  stealing  Lord  Fo¬ 
ley's  plate,  and  with  four  others  he  got 
three  years’  penal  servitude ;  they  in¬ 
duced  the  steward’s-room  boy  to  steal 
the  plate.  Pusey  came  back  from  penal 
servitude ;  he  had  a  ticket-of-leave,  and 
went  back  and  associated  with  another 
ticket-of  leave  man,  who  was  discharged 
with  him,  at  their  old  haunts  in  Padding¬ 
ton.  They  entered  the  house  of  a  very 
old  lady  in  Paddington,  and  went  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  there  met  the 
housemaid  coming  out  of  her  room;  they 
stopped  her  and  told  her  to  be  quiet,  as 
they  were  going  to  rob  the  old  lady’s 
room.  They  went  in  and  threw  the  old 
lady  down  on  the  floor;  they  did  not 
very  much  hurt  her,  but  sufficiently  to 
deter  her  from  making  any  noise.  They 
took  all  her  available  money  and  some 
jewels.  In  the  mean  time,  the  housemaid 
screamed ;  they  threw  her  down  two  or 
three  stairs,  and  then  ran  out  of  the 
house.  Sir  Richard  Mayne  employed  me 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  I  suspected 
Pusey  from  the  description  ;  I  looked  for 
him  and  found  him  in  company  with 
Reeves,  who  was  another  ticket-of-leave 
man,  and  they  w’ere  arrested.  Pusey 
then  said  openly  in  the  police  court,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  ‘  choking  ’  she 
should  not  have  been  there  to  have  told 
the  tale — that  w’as  the  housemaid ;  and 
the  same  with  the  old  lady,  who  really 
was  too  ill  to  come  to  the  police  court, 
but  we  took  him  to  the  house,  and  she 
fairly  identified  him.” 

Such  instances  are  very  numerous 
within  Mr.  Tanner’s  experience,  and  con¬ 
sidering  how  large  and  practical  that  ex¬ 
perience  is,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  out¬ 
weigh  the  best  matured,  most  thought¬ 
ful,  and  most  finely-argued  theories  in  a 
contrary  sense.  He  states  it  as  his  clear 
conviction  that  criminals,  having  incur¬ 
red  and  suffered  the  punishment  of  penal 
servitude,  are  not  to  be  deterred  from 
further  crime  by  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
same  penalty.  “  If  Pusey,”  he  said,  “  had 
murdered  me,  in  such  a  supposed  state 
of  the  law,  he  could  only  have  got  penal 
servitude  for  life,  and  he  w’as  as  nearly 
certain  as  possible  that  he  should  have 
penal  servitude  for  life  if  he  did  not 
murder  me.”  Then  comes  the  grand 
difficulty  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of 


the  matter,  and  which  assumes  truly  gi¬ 
gantic  proportions  witness  afler  wit¬ 
ness  adds  his  testimony  to  its  weight  and 
magnitude.  Nothing  but  penal  servitude 
for  life,  under  condition  of  the  extremest 
severity,  short  of  torture,  can  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  death 
penalty.  No  sentence  of  penal  servitude 
for  life  ever  has  been  carried  out,  and 
the  practical  portion  of  the  evidence 
tends  to  a  conviction  that  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  sentence  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Tanner  does  not  go  into  the  question  at 
all,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  real  inflic¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  sentence,  he  merely 
says  that  criminals  could  never  be  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  in  it,  and,  therefore, 
never  could  be  made  to  fear  it  more  than 
they  fear  it  now,  when  a  “  lifer  ”  means 
fifteen  years  at  the  most,  and  when  the 
penalty  does  not  touch  the  point  of 
murder  at  all,  but  is  applicable  to  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  habitual  risks. 

Before  we  glance  at  the  evidence  on 
this  point,  chiefly  official,  and  extremely 
searching  and  complete,  it  is  curious  to . 
notice  how  little  is  said  about  the  effect 
on  the  criminals  themselves  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  sentence.  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin 
Osborne  denies  that  fear  of  death  is  com¬ 
mon  ;  maintains,  indeed,  that  it  is  very 
unusual,  and  condemns  the  publicity  of 
executions  as  being  highly  dangerous  to 
the  criminal’s  spiritual  interests  and  the 
prospect  of  his  repentance.  He  says,  in 
a  few  sentences  of  great  power,  .and 
speaking  on  the  authority  of  the  chaplain 
of  a  gaol  where  executions  are  very  fre¬ 
quent,  “  In  the  case  of  the  men,  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  thousands  would  watch  them 
as  they  died,  kept  up  a  determination  to 
act  out  a  desperate  show  of  hardihood, 
tending  to  harden  their  nature  to  the 
last.  With  women,”  he  said,  “  it  added 
so  fearfully  to  the  weight  of  their  sen¬ 
tence  as  to  deaden  every  feeling  within 
them.  Having  borne  the  full  exposure 
of  the  open  court  during  their  trial — a 
fearful  ordeal  to  any  woman — the  having 
got  to  look  to  an  exposure,  such  as  hang¬ 
ing  must  be  to  a  woman,  in  the  presence 
of  a  ribald  crowd,  formed  so  crushing  an 
addition  to  their  sentence,  that,  from  the 
moment  it  w'as  passed,  it  pressed  them 
down  with  a  weight  of  impending  terror 
which  made  them  helpless  to  listen  to 
consolation.”  M.  Ch6dieu  is  very  urgent 
in  representations  to  the  same  effect  Tet 
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there  are  names  which  recur  to  memory 
and  render  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
after  •  the  •  ffict  sensitiveness  of  female 
murderers,  generally,  because  more  mon¬ 
strous  outrages  upon  nature,  cooler,  more 
cruel,  and  more  deliberate  than  male 
criminals  of  the  same  class. 

The  balance  of  opinion  expressed  in 
the  evidence,  is  so  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  public  executions,  in 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  society 
and  of  the  criminals  themselves,  that 
that  portion  of  the  question  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  closed,  and  the  means  by  which 
private  executions  may  be  carried  into 
effect  with  the  best  results  for  the  public 
as  having  practically  taken  its  place. 
Mr.  Thomas  Beggs'  evidence  is  remark¬ 
ably  interesting :  and  one  instance  which 
he  brings  forward  to  support  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  bears  more  powerfully  upon  the 
proposed  step  of  making  executions  pri¬ 
vate  instead  of  public.  But  that  we  have 
known,  within  very  modern  experience, 
instances  of  the  most  morbid  sympathy 
with,  and  exaggerated  interest  in,  atro¬ 
cious  criminals,  the  following  story  might 
appear  almost  incredible : 

“On  December  31et,  1841,  a  man 
named  John  Johnes,  a  shoemaker,  mur¬ 
dered  his  sweetheart,  Mary  Hallam,  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  laborer,  at 
Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham. 
He  was  executed  on  March  23d,  1842. 
He  was  a  man  of  unsteady  habits,  and 
gave  way  to  violent  fits  of  passion.  The 
^irl  declined  his  addresses,  and  he  said 
if  he  did  not  have  her  no  one  else  should. 
After  he  had  inflicted  the  first  wound, 
which  was  not  immediately  fatal,  she 
begged  for  her  life,  but  seeing  him  resolv¬ 
ed,  asked  for  time  to  pray.  He  said  that 
he  would  pr^  for  both,  and  completed 
the  crime.  The  wounds  were  inflicted 
by  a  shoemaker's  knife,  and  her  throat 
was  cut  barbarously.  After  this  be  drop¬ 
ped  on  bis  knees  some  time,  and  prayed 
God  to  have  mercy  on  two  unfortunate 
lovers.  He  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
and  confessed  the  crime.  After  his  im¬ 
prisonment  be  behaved  in  the  most  dec¬ 
orous  manner;  he  won  upon  the  good 
opinion  of  the  gaol  chaplain,  and  he  was 
visited  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  expressed  any 
contrition  tor  the  crime,  but  seemed  to 
pass  away  w’ith  triumphant  certainty 
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that  he  was  going  to  rejoin  his  victim  in 
heaven.  He  was  visited  by  some  pious 
and  benevolent  ladies  of  Nottingham, 
some  of  whom  declared  he  was  a  child 
of  God,  if  ever  there  was  one.  One  of 
the  ladies  sent  him  a  white  camellia  to 
wear  at  his  execution^  (It  is  pleasant 
to  know,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed 
by  a  gentleman  who  resided  near  the 
scene  of  these  almost  incredible  proceed¬ 
ings  at  the  time,  and  who  perfectly  re¬ 
members  them,  that  the  ladies  in  question 
were  promptly  excluded  from  the  society 
of  those  of  their  own  sex  who  estittiatcd 
such  shocking  and  profane  folly  as  it 
deserved.)  “  Of  course,”  continued  Mr. 
Beggs,  “  great  crowds  gathered  at  the 
execution.  It  would  be  well  for  those 
who  contend  for  the  deterrent  influ¬ 
ence  of  death  punishment  to  mingle 
with  such  crowds.  The  expression  was 
universally  one  of  sympathy  with  the 
man  about  to  suffer.  The  ofience  seemed 
entirely  forgotten  by  those  conversing 
about  his  fate.  He  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  the  victim  of  a  misplaced  and 
unrewarded  affection  ;  and  the  sufferings 
of  his  victim  were  wholly  disregarded. 
One  man  I  heard  say  to  a  companion, 
who  seemed  to  be  his  eon,  ‘I  wish  you 
and  me  were  as  ready  to  die  as  he  is.’  ” 

The  public  will  hardly  be  prepared  to 
think,  with  Mr.  Beggs,  that  this  jiioiis 
and  interesting  criminal  should  have 
been  left  unhanged,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  publicity  of  bis  execution,  and  of  all 
the  details  of  his  conduct,  produced  scan¬ 
dalous  and  injurious  results.  The  con¬ 
signment  of  a  murderer,  upon  his  con¬ 
viction,  to  instant  and  prompt  oblivion, 
whether  by  hopeless  imprisonment,  to 
use  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne’s 
words,  “  by  a  strict  and  complete  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  whole  outside  world,”  or 
by  a  private  execution,  affording  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  sensation-mongering,  is  assur¬ 
edly  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
this  report  paints  in  such  terrible  colors. 

The  legal  evidence  deals  largely  with 
the  questions  of  the  hindrance  to  justice 
caused  by  the  unwillingness  of  juries  to 
convict  in  cases  where  the  sentence  must 
be  capital,  but  where  convictions  would 
be  certainly  obtained  if  the  punishment 
were  secondary.  This  is  a  very  strong 
point. with  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Denman.  The  former  lays  great  stress 
on  the  supposed  numerous  instances  of 
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erroneons  verdicts ;  and  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  inflicting  an  undeserved 
and  irreversible  death  punishment.  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  contends  that  poor  and 
unfriended  men  M'ould  have  no  chance 
of  rescue,  under  such  circurast.ances,  no 
means  of  bringing  their  case  into  proper 
prominence  ;  and  he  instances,  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  innocence  rescued  by  timely  aid 
from  an  unmerited  doom.  Dr.  Smethnrst 
and  Mr.  Kirwan.  With  respect  to  the 
former  individual.  Sir  Fitzroy  has  a  con¬ 
ventional  right  to  advance  his  opinion  as 
an  argument,  but,  as  regards  the  latter, 
there  never  was  any  doubt  on  the  part 
of  the  jury  who  convicted  him,  of  the 
perfect  correctness  of  their  verdict,  and 
they  spared  no  pains  to  make  their  unan¬ 
imous  opinion  apparent. 

A  letter,  in  which  all  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  convicted  Kirwan  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  is  clearly 
and  ably  recapitulated,  was  written  on 
behalf  of  the  jury,  signed  by  the  fore¬ 
man,  and  published  in  the  Dublin  news¬ 
papers  at  the  time. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  could  hardly  have 
selected  a  weaker  argument  than  the 
case  of  Kirwan,  concerning  whom,  it 
may  bo  asked,  wherein  he  differed  from 
Dr.  Smethurst?  If  he  committed  the 
crime  of  which  the  jury  convicted,  and 
for  which  the  judge  sentenced  him,  why 
was  ho  not  hanged  ?  If  he  did  not  com¬ 
mit  it,  why  does  he  not  enjoy  the  happy 
immunity  of  the  lover  of  Miss  Isabella 
Banks  ?  why  does  ho  suffer  penal  servi¬ 
tude  ?  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly’s  argument  is 
interesting,  earnest,  and  subtle,  but  its 
general  eflbct  is  weak.  He  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Bright  whether,  with  reference 
to  cases  of  poisoning,  it  has  occurred  to 
him  that  in  those  cases  there  is  especial 
danger  of  conviction,  and  even  the  ex¬ 
ecution,  of  innocent  persons  ?  lie  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative,  and  offered,  as 
a  proof,  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  guilty,  but  who  was  convicted, 
sentenced  to  death,  and 'afterwards  ex¬ 
ecuted,  upon  evidence  which  turned  out 
to  be  totally  erroneous. 

“  I  refer,”  says  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
“  to  the  case  of  Tawell.  He  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  death  upon  the 
evidence  of  certain  medical  men,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chemists  and  others,  as  to  a  certain 
way  in  which  they  declared  that  they 


had  no  doubt  that  the  woman  had  taken 
a  certain  poison.  He,  only  a  little  while 
before  his  death,  told  the  whole  truth  to 
Lord  Nugent,  and  some  other  magis¬ 
trates  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  proved 
to  them  that  it  was  in  a  totally  dififerent 
way,  so  that  the  whole  system  of  evi¬ 
dence  upon  which  this  man  was  con¬ 
victed  was  incorrect  from  beginning  to 
end.” 

This  is  an  important  fact,  no  doubt, 
supposing  the  homicidal  quaker  really 
did  tell  the  “  whole  truth,”  and  that 
proof  was  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  the  chief  points  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  are,  that  Tawell  was  guilty,  and  that 
Tawell  was  hanged  1  The  legal  diffi¬ 
culty  is,  of  course,  per<ieptible  and  se¬ 
rious,  but  it  weighs  but  lightly  against 
Mr.  Davis’s  evidence  that  he  never  knew 
an  innocent  man  to  be  hanged,  or  a 
guilty  one  who  did  not  confess  his 
gnilt. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  is  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  witness  than  Mr.  Denman,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  goes  fully  into  the  subject  of 
alternative  punishment,  supposing  the 
death  penalty  to  be  abolished,  whereas 
Mr.  Denm.an  entertains  no  theory  as  to 
a  new  punishment  as  a  substitute ;  but 
“  as  many  criminals  as  bad  as  Palmer,  or 
even  as  Rush,  have  been  acquitted,  he  , 
thinks  .any  punishment  whatever  that 
would  separate  such  from  society,  must 
be  better  than  that  they  should  be  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  BO  enabled  to  commit  more 
murders.”  Thus  we  gain  some  insight 
into  the  difficulties  of  this  investigation, 
when  we  find  one  witness  urging  his  ar¬ 
gument  on  the  ground  that  innocent  men 
are  endangered  by  the  present  system, 
and  another  supposing  a  similar  conclu¬ 
sion  by  the  arg^iYnent  that  guilty  men 
escape  justice.  Mr.  Denman  does  not 
regard  the  substitution  of  imprisonment 
for  life  for  the  death  penalty  as  a  very 
difficult  matter.  It  is  practically  done 
now,  in  the  numerous  c-ases  of  commuta¬ 
tion  of  sentence,  and  murderers  do  not 
kill  their  warders  or  others.  This  sounds 
lausible,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
etween  a  punishment  which,  being  an 
alleviation  of  a  heavier,  becomes  by 
that  fact  a  grace,  and  which  does  not 
preclude,  in  case  of  additional  crime,  the 
infliction  of  the  extreme  penalty,  and 
the  same  punishment  inflicted  as  the  last 
resource  of  the  power  of  the  law.  It  is 
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also  aaite  clear  that  if  marder  is  to  be 
ponished  by  penal  servitude  for  life,  that 
panishment  must  cease  to  be  a  form  of 
words,  and  become  a  reality,  in  which 
case  the  governors  of  prisons  become  the 
most  authoritative  and  important  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  the  medical  testimony  de¬ 
mands  serious  and  attentive  hearing. 

Lient.-Colonel  Henderson,  appointed 
to  the  convict  service  in  1850,  and  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Western  Australia  until  1862, 
having  carefully  studied  the  question  of 
capitjd  punishment,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
fear  of  death  is  the  strongest  deterrent 
from  crime.  He  believes  this  conviction 
to  be  shared  by  almost  every  person 
who  has  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  criminal  classes.  Crimes  of 
violence  were  frequent  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  until  the  new  law  was  rigorously 
carried  into  effect  in  some  very  bad 
cases,  since  which  time  they  have  umost 
ceased  to  exist.  The  witness  relates  the 
final  adventures  of  Palin,  a  desperate 
criminal  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence,  and  whose  life 
had  been  saved  in  this  country  by  stren¬ 
uous  exertion. 

“  He  was  the  most  atrocious  scoun¬ 
drel,”  says  Colonel  Henderson,  “that 
ever  was  hanged.  He  broke  into  a 
house  ;  he  had  a  bludgeon ;  I  never  saw 
such  a  weapon  in  my  life — it  was  studded 
all  over  with  sharp-pointed  nails.  There 
was  a  lady  sleeping  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  her  brother  •  in  -  law  at  the 
other ;  she  woke  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  found  Palin  standing  by 
her  bedside,  with  his  face  masked.  He 

§  laced  his  hand  upon  her  to  force  her 
own  into  the  bed  ;  there  was  no  doubt 
he  entered  the  house  with  the  intention 
of  committing  murder,  if  necessary,  but 
he  robbed  the  house  and  went  away. 
In  the  morning  they  put  the  natives  on 
his  tracks,  and .  they  traced  him  as 
nicely  as  possible  to  his  own  house,  and 
he  was  hanged  for  burglary  with  vio¬ 
lence,  being  armed ;  the  putting  of  his 
hand  upon  the  lady  constituted  violence. 
I  saw  a  letter  which,  he  wrote  to  his 
friends,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  sentence.  I  told  every 
batch  of  men  that  I  had  that  they  would 
be  hanged  for  those  crimes.  He  said 
that  it  was  perfectly  right  that  he 
should  be  tanged,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  hanged  for  a  murder  which 
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he  had  committed  in  England  five  or 
six  vears  before.  That  letter  I  saw  my¬ 
self.” 

While  the  punishment  inflicted  for 
crimes  of  violence  committed  by  tlie 
convicts  was  only  a  prolongation  of 
penal  servitude,  such  crimes  were  com¬ 
mon,  and  Colonel  Henderson  believes 
that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
make  imprisonment  hopeless,  and  there¬ 
fore  effective.  “  I  believe,”  he  says,  “  it 
would  take  a  century  to  prove  to  the 
criminal  classes  that  you  were  in  earnest, 
and  that  you  would  keep  them  locked 
up  ;  not  one  of  them  would  believe  it.” 
All  the  men  now  under  sentence  of  pe¬ 
nal  servitude  for  life  are  told  that  they 
can  expect  no  remission  whatever ;  but 
they  do  not  believe  it ;  they  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  ten  or  twelve  years  hence 
their  eases  will  be  brought  forward,  and 
their  crimes  will  be  almost  forgotton  ; 
they  are  quite  sure  that  something  will 
happen,  and  that  they  will  be  released. 
The  following  questions  and  answers 
present  the  proposed  substitution  of  life 
sentences  for  the  death  penalty  in  a 
truly  formidable  aspect,  and  invest  it 
with  difticulties  from  which  the  public, 
no  less  than  the  legislature,  may  fairly 
be  excused  for  shrinking : 

“  The  convicts,  then,  struggle  on,” 
asks  Mr.  Waddington,  “  and  hope  for  a 
mitigation  in  due  time?”  “No  doubt 
of  it ;  and  if  you  give  them  no  hope,  you 
simply  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  wild 
beasts ;  the  only  thing  then  would  be 
to  send  them  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  where 
they  would  be  kindly  treated  and  made 
comfortable.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  any  number  of 
prisoners  in  that  desperate  condition,  and 
with  no  hope,  could  be  confined  with 
safety  to  the  warders?”  “You  could 
only  do  so  by  treating  them  as  you 
treat  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.” 

Mr.  Neate  asked — “  Supposing  that  a 
separate  provision  was  made  for  those 
persons  convicted  of  murder,  and  that 
they  were  kept  in  a  prison  apart,  then, 
unless  the  crime  increased  very  much, 
would  they  not  be  so  small  a  number 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  provision  for  their  safe 
custody  ?”  “  That  could  be  done.” 
“  There  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  warders  in  that  case  ?  ” 
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**  Of  coarse  they  would  have  to  take  man  being,  unless  we  lay  it  down  that 
their  chance.  We  have  men  now  who  there  is  an  age  when  the  progeny  oi 
are  very  little  removed  from  wild  beasts,  our  race  have  not  arrived  at  a  title  to 
I  do  not  say  they  are  mad,  but  they  can  belong  to  it,  I  see  not  how  the  murder 
never  be  approached  by  one  man  at  a  of  an  infant  is  legally  less  murder  than 
time ;  they  are  more  or  less  obliged  to  that  of  an  adult ;  if  it  is,  I  wish  the 
be  treated  like  wild  beasts,  but  the  judges  would  lay  down  for  our  instruo- 
warder  always  goes  with,  as  you  may  tion  some  rule  determining  the  exact  age 
say,  his  life  in  his  hand.”  when  this  killing  is  murder.  The  grand 

“  Assuming  that  you  inflicted  the  jury  always  do  their  utmost  to  throw 
punishment  of  imprisonment  for  life,  a  out  the  bill  for  murder.  If  they  cannot, 
man  would  not  be  kept  all  the  time  at  neither  the  prosecuting  counsel,  judge, 
the  highest  point  of  punishment  which  nor  jury  have  any  other  disposition  but 
he  would  be  able  to  bear  at  a  time ;  still  to  try  and  reduce  the  charge  to  the 
it  would  always  admit  of  temporary  lesser  crime.  If  these  cases  were  got 
aggravation,  in  the  case  of  any  fresh  up  with  the  pains  taken  in  the  case  of 
offence,  would  it  not,  according  to  the  adult  murder,  and  if  the  Court  received 
present  system  ?  ”  “  What  you  can  do  them  in  the  same  light,  we  should  soon 
to  a  man  inside  a  prison  is  very  limited :  have  an  end  of  capital  punishment, 
you  lock  him  up,  and  you  must  feed  him.  No  civilized  nation  would  endure  the 
and  you  must  clothe  him.”  amount  of  execution  which  would  fol- 

The  voluminous  details,  and  the  elab-  low.  It  may  be  said  that,  were  the 
orate  nature  of  the  evidence,  supply  law  strictly  carried  out  in  these  cases,  as 
nothing  which  lessens  the  importance,  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  adults, 
or  simplifies  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  the  crime  itself  would  diminish  in  fre- 
as shown  in  these  sentences.  quen^.  Possibly  it  might;  but  it  is 

Mr.  Cartwright,  the  governor  of  the  one  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  it  has  existed 
Gloucester  County  Prison,  does  not  es-  with  so  little  check  for  such  a  length 
timate  the  difficulties  of  secondary  pun-  of  time,  and  general  consent  seems  to 
ishment  so  highly  as  Colonel  Ilender-  have  so  extenuated  it,  that  I  am  satisfied 
son ;  but  he  acknowledges  the  deterrent  extreme  severity  would  very  partially 
influence  of  the  fear  of  death,  while  con-  arrest  it.” 

tending  that  “  civil  death,  total  seclu-  Dr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Harrington  Take, 
sion,  such  arrangements  as  would  cause  whose  evidence  forms  one  of  the  most 
the  public  to  understand  that  when  a  interesting  portions  of  this  exceptional 
man  was  subjected  to  that  punishment.  Blue  Book,  decline  to  give  an  opinion 
he  would  disappear  for  ever” — that  pun-  upon  the  abolition  question,  on  the  plea 
ishment  would  become  even  more  de-  of  not  having  suflSciently  considered  the 
terrent  than  the  fear  of  death.  The  sol-  subject.  Their  combined  experience 
emn  question,  to  which  there  is  no  en-  forms  a  sad  and  extraordinary  narrative, 
conraging  answer,  is,  will  it  ever  be  pos-  and,  as  usual,  they  arrive  at  different  con- 
sible  to  make  such  an  experiment  fairly,  elusions  by  similar  means.  Dr.  Hood 
and  to  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity  ?  has  never  known  a  person  to  be  executed 

The  classification  of  the  crime  of  mur-  in  whom  there  was  incipient  insanity, 
der,  the  awful  subject  of  infanticide,  the  but  has  known  several  acquitted  or  par- 
practical  inability  of  the  law  as  it  stands  doned,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  in 
at  present  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  des-  whom  he  failed  to  discover  any  symp- 
perate  necessity  for  dealing  with  it,  toms  of  mental  disease,  either  when  they 
form  sections  of  this  investigation  of  the  came  to  Bethlehem  or  subsequently.  He 
utmost  moment.  The  evidence,  in  al-  distinctly  bolds  that  when  a  delusion  ex- 
most  every  case,  bears  upon  them,  and  ista  on  any  subject^  a  man  should  not  be 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  admi-  responsible  ifhe  commits  murder,  though 
rably  embodies  the  result.  The  follow-  he  may  know  right  from  wrong.  In  the 
ing  sentences  from  Lord  Sydney  Godol-  course  of  this  eminent  physician’s  evi- 
phin  Osborne’s  evidence  are  the  best  dence,  he  tells  one  very  melancholy  story, 
expression  of  the  situation  and  its  de-  It  is  in  answer  to  Mr.  Waddington’s  re¬ 
mands  :  ‘‘  If  murder,”  says  his  lordship,  mark,  that  no  criminal  lunatic  who  has 
“  is  the  deliberate  destruction  of  a  hu-  been  discharged  has  ever  committed  any 
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crime  afterwards.  The  story  opens  up 
another  phase  of  this  terrible  subject 
which  must  some  day,  in  its  turn,  re¬ 
ceive  the  consideration  due  to  it,  but 
whose  day  is,  neoessarily,  oonsidering 
the  magnitude  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
the  finality  of  human  wisdom  and  pow¬ 
ers,  very  far  off.  “  I  can  give  the  Com¬ 
missioners,”  said  Dr.  Hood,  “a  case 
where  long  intemperance  brought  on 
what  waa  considered  to  be  insanity. 
John  Paine,  an  expert  thief,  well  known 
to  the  police  authorities  of  London  and 
west  of  England,  was  associated  with  a 
gang  of  similar  characters  in  the  metrop¬ 
olis  during  the  summer  of  1857,  and 
being  seiz^  with  delirium  tremens,  was 
taken  charge  of  and  placed  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Workhouse.  He  there  com¬ 
mitted  murder,  for  which  he  was  tried, 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
A  warrant  of  her  Majesty  provided  for 
his  safe  custody,  and  he  was  removed  to 
Bethlehem  Hospital.  At  the  time  of 
his  reception  he* was  sane,  and  showed 
no  symptoms  of  insanity  during  his  res¬ 
idence.  An  ordinary  lunatic  asylum  is 
no  place  for  such  a  char.actcr,  who,  on 
eleven  previous  convictions  for  felony, 
had  been  as  many  times  confined  in  pris¬ 
on.  His  vicious  tendencies  are  irrepres¬ 
sible  by  either  advice  or  kindness  ;  yet, 
though  perfectly  sane,  the  doors  of  every 
prison  are  closed  against  him,  and  he 
must  remain  the  tenant  of  a  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum,  where  he  produces  constant  anxiety 
to  those  who  have  charge  of  him.”  Dr. 
Tuke,  who,  by  the  way,  utterly  scouts 
the  idea  of  Townley’s  insanity,  and 
draws  a  very  clever  distinction  between 
uncontrollable  and  uncontrolled  impulse, 
tells  a  story  of  an  opposite  nature.  It  is 
the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fooks, 
who  was  tried  at  Dorchestbr  in  1863. 
“  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  he 
lived,”  says  Dr.  Tuke,  “  the  chaplain  of 
the  gaol,  and  myself,  all  of  us  took  to 
the  Home  Office  our  representations  as 
to  the  insanity  of  this  man ;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  doubted.  I  believe  that 
he  was  hung  on  account  of  the  distinct¬ 
ly  strong  ruling  of  the  judge  that  he  did 
know  right  from  wrong,  and  of  my  evi¬ 
dence,  in  which,  in  reply  to  the  question 
pot  to  me  by  the  counsel  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  *  Does  this  man  know  right  from 
wrong  ?  ’  I  was  obliged  to  answer  that 
he  did  know  right  from  wrong,  because 


I  heard  him  express  his  regret  for  the 
act  which  ho  had  committed,  and  1  heard 
him  speak  of  it  as  a  wrong  act ;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  man  was  distinctly  a 
monomaniac,  subject  to  exacerbations  ot 
homicidal  insanity.” 

The  investigation  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  moral  responsibility,  solemn  and 
searching  as  it  is,  is  inconclusive ;  but 
the  public  will  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Tuke 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  urges  upon 
the  Commission  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  experts  appointed  by  the  Court  in 
cases  of  alleg^  lunacy  (which  is  the 
French  system).  “  ‘  And  not  as  parti¬ 
sans?*  asked  the  chairman.  ‘Not  as 
artisans,*  replied  Dr.  Tuke.  Said  Lord 
tanley:  ‘You  think  it  hardly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  medical  profession  that,  upon 
every  occasion,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  who  can  be  found  should  be 
brought  forward,  one,  as  far  as  the  fact 
allows,  directly  to  contradict  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  other?’  ‘Yes,*  answered 
the  witness,  ‘  medical  advocacy  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  trade.*  ** 

In  these  pages  only  the  merest,  b-arest 
outlines  of  the  interesting  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Blue  Book  are  indicated ; 
the  limits  of  the  subject  are  as  hard  to 
define  as  its  difficulties  are  hard  to  sur¬ 
mount.  On  the  broad  view,  it  is  clear 
that,  however  we  may  lean  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  death  penalty — however  in¬ 
teresting  the  matter,  and  persuasive  the 
tone,  of  the  evidence — we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  bulk  of  public  opinion,  in 
the  practical  sense,  the  mass  of  testi¬ 
mony  by  those  who  are  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  realities  of  the  question, 
are  in  accordance  with  the  proposition 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
by  the  Government,  and  which,  while 
suggesting  many  modifications  of  the 
existing  laws,  does  not  include  a  propo¬ 
sal  to  abolish  capital  punishment. 


The  Biitlih  Qaarterlj. 

THE  PENINSULA  OF  SINAI :  NOTES  OF 
TRAVEL  THEREIN.* 

Lkaviko  the  W&dy  Mokatteb,  we  en¬ 
tered  the  W&dy  Feir&n  just  where  it 
opens  westward  to  the  sea.  At  this 
point  we  again  struck  the  route  of  the 


*  Concluded  from  page  6S2. 
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Israelites.  The  entrance  to  the  W&dy 
Feir&n  is  guarded  by  a  singular  sand¬ 
stone  cliff,  shaped  like  a  huge  fortifica¬ 
tion,  round  the  eastern  side  of  which  we 
wound.  The  valley  is  the  most  fertile, 
and  next  to  the  Wady  Sheikh  the  most 
extensive,  in  the  peninsula  ;  we  were 
about  eight  hours  in  traversing  the  first 
section  of  it.  Like  ail  the  larger  valleys 
of  Sinai,  it  is  very  picturesque  and  grand. 
The  section  of  it  north  of  Faran  is  utter¬ 
ly  sterile  and  desolate :  dark  mountains, 
on  either  side,  of  splintered  granite  and 
gneiss,  deeply  veined  with  porphyry,  as 
if  some  Plutonic  caldron  had  boiled  over ; 
and  so  linking  the  valley  as  to  form  long 
reaches,  or  inland  lakes — of  course  wa¬ 
terless,  stern,  torrid,  and  impressive  in 
their  molten  sublimity.  Unlike  other 
mountainous  countries,  the  bottoms  of 
the  Sinailio  valleys  are  flat,  forming  an 
angle  with  the  sides,  like  that  of  water: 
they  are  alluvial  deposits;  that  of  the 
Witly  Feir&n  is  roughly  corrugated  by 
fierce  torrents,  and  occasionally  dotted 
with  boulders.  Our  ride  through  the 
endless  twistings  of  this  w’aterless  river 
was  hot  and  wearying,  almost  distress¬ 
ing  :  the  sun  poured  down  his  perpendic¬ 
ular  streams  of  fire,  fiercely  radiated 
from  the  iron  gi'anite  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  glassy  sand  of  the  valley ;  every 
breath  of  cooling  breeze  was  inexorably 
shut  oat.  The  water  in  our  zemzemias 
was  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  our  having  frequent 
recourse  to  them. 

Here,  if  Feiran  bo  Rephidim,  the  poor 
panting  Israelites  might  well  murmur 
for  w’ater ;  our  realization  of  their  dis¬ 
tress  was  very  vivid.  It  is  no  presump¬ 
tion  against  this  identification  that,  four 
or  five  hours  farther  on  in  the  valley, 
abundant  water  flows  through  luxuriant 
groves  of  palm  trees. 

We  looked  out  very  eagerly  for  the 

fialm  groves  of  Feir&n.  Our  hope  was 
ong  deferred,  as  one  after  another  only 
the  monotonous  links  of  the  huge  gran¬ 
ite  chain  presented  themselves.  At 
length  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Huseiyeh,  to  which  some  of  our 
Arabs  belonged.  The  people  greeted 
ns  kindly,  and  gave  us  handfuls  of  the 
Liliputian  apples  of  the  Nfibk  tree, 
which,  to  our  parched  and  thirsty  pal¬ 
ates,  were  very  grateful.  The  “  black 
tents  of  Kedar”  now  dotted  the  sides  of 


the  valley ;  we  had  exchanged  the  soli¬ 
tude  and  sterility  of  the  desert  for  the 
fertile  habitations  of  men.  Half  an  hour 
later  we  reached  our  encampment  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palm  grove  of  Feir&n : 
this  extends  two  or  three  miles  up  the 
valley,  and  consists  of  an  extensive  plan¬ 
tation  of  three  or  four  thousand  palm 
trees,  together  with  tamarisks,  acacias, 
and  other  shrubs.  It  is  the  “Bedouin 
Paradise.”  No  wonder  that  the  old 
Amalekites  tried  to  defend  it.  Its  fer¬ 
tility  is  caused  by  a  stream  of  w’ater, 
some  three  or  four  feet  broad,  which 
flows  from  a  perennial  spring  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  valley,  and  after  travers¬ 
ing  the  entire  length  of  the  grove  is  lost 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  a  short  distance 
below  Huseiyeh. 

After  some  days’  experience  of  the 
desert,  where  a  muddy  sandpool  and  the 
stunted  ghurkud  were  unusual  luxuries, 
the  verdant  grass  beneath  our  feet,  the 
thick  shrubbery  of  tamarisk  and  broom 
around  our  tents,  the  feathery  palm 
gracefully  weaving  some  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  above  our  heads,  and,  above  all,  the 
gentle  music  of  the  bubbling  brook  at 
our  tent  door,  grateful  as  tlie  voice  ot 
home,  were  very  delicious.  Life  was  ev¬ 
erywhere  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  Amid 
her  countless  nooks  and  varieties  ot 
beauty,  the  earth  has  none  perhaps  more 
fascinating  and  fanciful  than  this.  It  is 
a  wilderness  of  tropical  fertility,  seques¬ 
tered  by  rich  and  lofty  mountains  ot 
granite  ;  a  Happy  Valley,  where  Rasse- 
las  might  have  hoped  for  unsophisticated 
and  virtuous  dwellers,  hardly  to  be  found, 
however,  in  the  sqiialid  huts  and  semi- 
savagery  of  the  Bedouins.  To  us,  it 
was  a  place  of  delicious  repose,  long  and 
pleasantly  to  be  remembered. 

Two  other  parties  of  travellers  were 
.already  encamped  in  the  palm  grove. 
The  flickering  light  of  the  camp-fires  re¬ 
flected  from  Oriental  foliage,  with  groups 
of  Arabs  and  camels  reposing  round 
them,  and  thrown  into  strong  relief;  the 
bright  moon  calmly  shining  above ;  the 
gurgling  brook  serenading  us  with  its 
home  music  ;  the  grand  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tain  on  either  side,  crowned  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  by  the  awful  domes  of  Serb&l, 
which  almost  overhang  the  valley,  made 
the  scene  one  of  the  most  impressive 
and  memorable  of  our  journey.  Nor 
were  we  without  Arab  music.  The 
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minetrel  of  the  grove  serenaded  ns  with 
a  most  melancholy  love  ditty,  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  still  more  mel¬ 
ancholy  violin,  of  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  construction. 

We  did  not  get  much  sleep,  one  noise 
or  another  disturbing  us  all  night.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  l^fore  the  morning, 
a  hyena  from  Mount  Serb4l  made  free 
with  the  foal  of  a  camel  three  days  old, 
the  bereaved  mother  of  which  carried 
me  the  next  da^. 

At  this  junction  of  the  sterile  and  fer¬ 
tile  parts  of  the  valley,  there  are  two 
lateral  valleys  opening  out  of  it  like  the 
transepts  of  a  cathedral,  each  forming  a 
cuirde-tac :  that  to  the  west,  the  Wady 
’Aleiyat^  is  a  wild  picturesque  glen,  two  or 
three  miles  in  length,  blocked  up  by  the 
vast  mass  of  Ser^l ;  it  is  utterly  sterile, 
and  is  little  more  than  the  rugged  bed 
of  mountain  torrents.  That  to  the  east 
is  shorter;  it  is  simply  a  deep  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  mountains,  a  bellying  out  of 
the  side  of  the  valley.  By  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  these  four  valleys,  an  extensive 
plain  is  formed,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  is  a  low  broken  hill,  some  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  in  height,  called  the  hill 
HSrSrat.  Upon  this  hill,  according  to 
the  tradition,  Moses  stood  while  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Rephidim  raged  around  it.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  place  could  more  perfectly  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  circumstances  of  the  his¬ 
tory.  The  Amalekites  would  naturally 
wish  to  defend  their  fertile  vale  against 
the  invasion  of  a  host  like  that  of  Israel. 
Concealing  themselves,  therefore,  as  they 
easily  might,  in  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  behind  the  hill  HSr&rat,  they 
permitted  the  Israelites  to  advance  to 
the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  then,  burst¬ 
ing  forth  from  their  ambush,  attacked 
them  both  in  front  and  rear.  In  this 
way  Moses  would  be  able  to  ascend  the 
“  little  hill,”  as  in  the  original  it  is  em¬ 
phatically  called  nvnsi,  and  thus  be 
would  command  the  entire  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Here  then  we  may  picture  to  our¬ 
selves  the  wondrous  rod  uplifted  —  a 
hi^on  serving  as  a  standard  to  Joshua's 
army,  and  also  a  mote  appeal  to  the  God 
of  battles  ;  as  the  arms  of  the  venerable 
law-giver  grow  weary,  they  are  upheld 
by  Aaron  and  Hur,  and  at  length  are 
supported  by  two  stones  for  pillows. 
Ana  from  morning  till  evening,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  firmness  of  the  uplifted  rod. 
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the'  impetuous .  tide  of  battle  swayed, 
swelling  and  breaking,  and  angrily  dash¬ 
ing  against  the  rocky  pedestal  upon 
which  the  sublime  figure  of  Moses  stood. 
After  the  victory,  the  same  rocky  emi¬ 
nence  would  doubtless  be  an  altar  in  the 
midst  of  this  grand  temple  of  nature, 
upon  which  sacrifices  oi  thanksgiving 
would  be  ofiered  in  sight  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  now  covered  with  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  church  and  episcopal  pal¬ 
ace  of  Feiran,  while  round  its  base  are 
ruins  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  city — 
houses,  chapels,  and  tombs.  The  moun¬ 
tains  all  round  are  honeycombed  to  the 
very  summit  with  hermits'  cells,  and 
tombs. 

P  and  F  being  cognate  and  inter¬ 
changeable  letters,  Feiran  and  Paran  are 
identical  words.  Feiriin  is  the  Phara  ot 
Ptolemy,  from  which  ip  his  day  the  en¬ 
tire  district  was  called  the  Pharanitic 
Peninsula.  It  is  most  probably  also  the 
Paran  of  Scripture  history  and  poetry, 
the  £1  Paran  to  which  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies  chased  “  the  llorites  ot 
Mount  Seir,”  the  “  Mount  Paran  ”  from 
which  “the  Holy  One  came.”  In  this 
place  Christian  altars  were  once  erected, 
and  Christian  worship  was  offered. 
These  mountain  echoes,  that  once  reiter¬ 
ated  the  terrible  sounds  of  battle,  also 
responded  to  the  voice  of  Christian  song. 
These  dark  and  comfortless  cells  were 
once  filled  with  living  men,  and  witness¬ 
ed  all  the  strange  tragedy  of  anchorite 
life — the  struggle  of  human  passion,  the 
fervor  of  wrestling  prayer,  the  unutter¬ 
able  desolateness  of  human  solitariness, 
the  weary  weakness  of  sickness,  the  dark 
solitude  of  death.  These  hoary  walls 
once  felt  the  touch  of  human  hands,  and 
were  sanctified  by  the  holy  worship  ot 
human  hearts.  Here  lived  Theodosius, 
the  Monothelite  Bishop  of  Feiran,  who 
was  excommunicated  for  his  heresy. 
Here,  too,  the  Tyrians  once  traded :  so 
that  all  the  interests  of  human  life,  all 
the  play  of  human  passion,  were  once 
vital  here.  Now  all  is  solitary  and  deso¬ 
late  ;  a  few  Bedouins  wander  about  the 
place  by  day,  the  jackal  and  the  hyena 
roam  over  it  at  night. 

Mount  Serbul  is  seen  from  Feiran  in 
all  its  magnificence.  It ‘rises  from  its 
base  in  five  great  sections,  blended  to¬ 
gether  like  the  clustered  columns  of  a 
cathedral :  some  one  has  happily  com- 
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pared  it  to  a  cluster  of  inverted  stalac¬ 
tites,  distinguished,  but  not  parted,  by 
deep  ravines.  The  ascent  is  commonly 
maae  from  Feirun  ;  it  is  arduous,  but  not 
otherwise  difficult.  It  occupies  about 
four  hours.  Dean  Stanley  describes  the 
view  from  the  summit  as  very  magnifi¬ 
cent. 

A  most  interesting  and  important 
question  respects  the  identity  of  Serbal 
with  the  mountain  of  the  law-giving. 
This  is  very  strenuously  and  elaborately 
maintained  by  Lepsius,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Dr. 
Stewart,  and  others.  Burckhardt,  Dean 
Stanley,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  most  modern 
travellers,  more  successfully  contend  for 
the  modern  Sinai.  The  Jewish  traditions 
are  in  favor  of  Sinai,  and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  these  as  doubtful.  The  early 
Christian  traditions  of  the  time  of  Euse¬ 
bius  and  Jerome  down  to  Justinian  are 
in  favor  of  Serbal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  church  of  Justinian  was  built  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Mousa  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Even  the  monks  of  Serbal  never  thought 
of  disputing  the  claims  of  Sinai ;  and 
these  have  been  admitted  by  almost  all 
later  writers.  The  inscriptions  which 
are  found  upon  Serbal,  even  to  its  sum¬ 
mit,  are  adduced  in  its  favor ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  these  are  Israelitish 
in  their  origin :  their  strange  character 
is  presumption  to  the  contrary.  It  is, 
moreover,  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  Israelites  graving  any  inscription 
upon  the  holy  and  aw'i'ul  mount  of  God ; 
besides,  there  are  inscriptions  almost  all 
over  the  peninsula.  Josephus  (Ant.  iii. 
c.  5,  8  1)  speaks  of  Sinai  as  *‘the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  that  are  in  that 
country but  this  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  exaggerating  habit :  it  is  more 
applicable  to  Jebel  Mousa  than  it  is  to 
Serbal,  but  is  literally  true  of  neither. 
Importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
fact  that  the  episcopal  city  of  Parau  ex¬ 
isted  prior  to  the  time  of  Justinian ;  but 
this  proves,  not  that  Serbal  was  Sinai, 
but  only  that  the  Wady  Feiran  was  the 
most  fertile  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sinai.  Serbal  was  undoubtedly  a  sacred 
mountain,  and  a  place  of  religious  pil- 
gp'image,  even  prior  to  the  Exodus.  Its 
name  points  to  the  worship  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  Baal. 

Further,  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative 
of  Scripture,  and  is  also  implied  by 


Josephus,  that  Rephidim  was  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  Sinai — certainly  one  day’s 
march,  probably  more.  Feiran  is  as 
near  to  Serbal  as  the  people  could  come, 
while  it  is  at  the  least  sixteen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  hours  distant  from  the  modern  IIo- 
reb.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  plain 
Er  Rahah,  at  the  foot  oflloreb,  and  the 
Wadys  round  the  modem  Sinai,  are  des¬ 
titute  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  means  of 
supporting  a  great  multitude ;  and  that 
Moses,  who  intimately  knew  the  whole 
district,  would  naturally  select  fur  the 
place  of  their  prolonged  encampment  the 
Wady  Feiran,  which  abounds  in  lux¬ 
uriant  vegetation.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  that  while  Sinai  is  not  so  fertile 
as  Feiran,  it  is  by  no  means  without 
vegetation  and  water ;  that  after  the 
victory  at  Rephidim,  the  resources  of 
Feiran  would  be  available  for  the  people 
encamped  on  Er  Rahah,  and  that,  in  all 
his  movements,  Moses  was  manifestly 
under  the  explicit  guidance  of  Jehovah, 
and  w'as  not  left  to  the  simple  dictates 
of  his  own  unassisted  judgment.  If  the 
history  be  true  at  all,  the  question  can 
hardly  be  argued  on  the  ground  ot 
mere  natural  probabilities.  We  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  such  intimations 
as  are  furnished  by  the  sacred  narrative. 
The  place  of  the  law  -  giving  W'ould 
doubtless  be  determined  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  various  considerations. 

It  is  conclusive  against  the  claim  of 
Serbal,  that  there  is  no  open  space  near 
its  b.a8e  where  a  host  like  that  of  Israel 
could  encamp  before  the  mount,  and 
whence  its  summit  could  be  seen.  From 
the  palm  grove  of  Feiran,  the  nearest 
possible  camping-place,  the  actual  base 
of  the  mountain  cannot  be  seen  at  all. 
A  turn  of  the  Wady  ’Aleiyat  at  its  en¬ 
trance  completely  intercepts  it,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Stewart,  it  is  five  miles 
distant.  The  Wady ’Aleiyat  itself  is  a 
narrow  ravine,  little  more  than  a  rocky 
watercourse  ;  it  affords  no  convenience 
for  the  encampment  of  a  multitude  of 
people,  and  no  possibility  of  their  retir¬ 
ing  afar  off,  according  to  the  narrative, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  their 
connection  with  the  mountain.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  required  conditions 
are  fulfilled  at  Sinai  with  almost  startling 
exactness. 

Our  way  now  lay  up  the  Wady  Fei¬ 
ran,  and  through  the  entire  length  of 
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the  palm  grove,  which  extends  for  about 
three  miles,  the  regal  palm  gradually  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  the  tamarisk  and  the  broom. 

This  fairy  grove  was  thickly  peopled 
with  the  rude  huts  and  the  tents  of  the 
Bedouins,  their  flocks  herding  near 
them,  and  their  children — innocent  of 
even  a  palm  leaf,  and  brown  as  a  chest¬ 
nut,  half  curious,  half  fearful — ventur¬ 
ing  to  the  side  of  the  path,  or  hiding  be¬ 
hind  the  foliage,  to  get  a  furtive  glimpse 
of  our  white  faces  and  wide-awakes,  as 
we  passed.  We  were  the  strange  ob¬ 
jects  there.  The  valley  is  richer  as  we 
ascend.  A  considerable  accumulation  of 
soil  is  fertilized  by  the  living  stream  that 
runs  through  it ;  and  even  corn  is  grown 
in  it;  but  lower  down,  around  Paran, 
the  conflicting  torrents  are  too  violent 
to  permit  such  accumulation  — all  debris 
from  the  mountains  is  entirely  swept 
away.  Dr.  Lepsius  speaks  of  the  traces  i 
of  an  ancient  lake  in  the  higher  part  of  i 
the  valley :  these  wo  did  not  see ;  but  if 
his  observation  be  accurate,  it  is  im-  { 
portant,  as  indicating  the  former  fertil¬ 
ity  of  it.  Lakes  in  similar  positions  are 
frequent  enough  in  Switzerland,  and  in  j 
the  motintain  districts  of  Wales  and 
Yorkshire. 

At  the  head  of  the  Wady  Feiran  the 
valley  is  divided  into  two  branches.  The 
one  bending  to  the  east  is  the  Wady 
Es-Sheikh,  the  most  extensive  of  the 
valleys  of  Sinai.  From  the  head  of  the 
Wady  Feinin,  forming  nearly  a  semicir¬ 
cle,  it  leads  by  a  broad  and  easy  w’ay  to 
the  very  foot  of  Horeb  :  this,  doubtless, 
would  be  the  route  taken  by  the  host  of 
Israel.  The  valley  bending  to  the  west 
is  the  Wady  Solaf;  it  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  'sweep,  but  is  less  circular 
than  the  Wady  Sheikh  ;  bending  round 
more  abruptly,  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
flat  side  of  a  circle,  which  it  would  com¬ 
plete  by  opening  into  the  W4dy  Sheikh 
near  its  termination  at  Horeb,  did  it 
not  cease  by  running  up  into  a  kind  of 
mountjun  ravine.  The  two  valleys  thus 
form  a  kind  of  irregular  circle  or  ellipse, 
inclosing  a  plateau  of  low  hills. 

Leaving  the  W^y  Feiran,  we  turned 
a  little  way  down  the  Wddy  Sheikh,  and 
then  turning  suddenly  to  the  right  struck 
across  the  rocky  plateau,  in  a  mrect  line 
to  Horeb.  We  had  thus  to  cross,  first 
the  W4dy  Solaf  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plateau,  and  then  a  grand  range  of 


mountains  on  the  farther  side  of  it, 
which  stands  like  a  vast  cathedral  screen 
before  the  inner  sanctuary  of  Sinai. 
From  the  plateau  this  outer  range  of 
mountains  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 
and  over  the  lower  part  of  it  glimpses  of 
the  summits  of  the  inner  mountains  are 
obtained,  among  them  of  that  of  Jebel 
Mousa.  On  the  right  we  had  very  fine 
distant  views  of  the  crown  of  Serbal, 
always  grand  and  imposing,  from  what¬ 
ever  point  it  is  seen. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Wady  Feiran 
had  given  place  to  the  rough  sterile 
desert  surface  with  which  we  had  be¬ 
come  familiar.  The  descent  from  the 
plateau  into  the  desolate  bed  of  the 
Wady  Solaf  was  rough  and  steep;  the 
valley  itself  seemed  a  region  of  slime- 
pits  and  limekilns.  It  contains  numerous 
graves,  more  numerous  than  are  easily 
accounted  for  in  such  a  place.  Dr. 
Stewart*  says  that  he  saw  here  traces  ot 
a  ruined  town,  of  which  this  may  have 
been  the  necropolis. 

The  pass  across  this  mountain  breast¬ 
work  of  Sinai  is  the  Nukb  Hawy,  or 
“  Windsaddle,”  the  most  arduous  and 
most  magnificent  in  the  peninsula.  A 
rough  c.amcl  track  has  been  made  among 
the  huge  boulders  and  d^ris  of  fallen 
granite,  probably  by  the  monks,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  communication  between  Sinai 
and  Feinin.  If,  as  some  suppose,  this 
was  the  director  route  to  Sinai,  taken 
by  Moses  and  the  elders,  their  way  must 
have  been  rough  indeed.  Doubtless 
Moses  had  been  long  familiar  with  it. 

Wo  were  about  three  hours  in  crossing, 
our  c.amels  laboriously  following  us.  In 
some  respects  it  is  the  grandest  mountain 
pass  that  I  have  seen.  It  has  no  single 
spot  of  overpowering  sublimity,  like 
some  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  but  it 
has  a  sustained  magnificence  ot  its  own, 
for  which  it  would  bo  ditficult  to  find  a 
parallel.  The  path  skirts  no  fathomless 
abyss,  the  traveller  hangs  over  no  top¬ 
pling  precipices  ;  throughout,  his  way 
lies  along  the  saddle  of  the  mountain, 
and  on  a  level  with  what  in  the  rainy 
season  must  be  a  terrific  torrent,  but 
which  now,  owing  to  the  long  drouth, 
is  but  a  trickling  and  intermittent 
stream.  The  sublimity  is  above  rather 
than  below:  wondernil  granite  peaks. 


*  The  Teat  and  the  Khan,  p.  121. 
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rent,  rugged  and  time-worn ;  piled-up 
granite  masses,  disintegrated,  perilously 
balanced,  and  grotesque  beyond  all 
description,  rise  a  thousand  feet  on  either 
side,  sometimes  overhanging  and  threat¬ 
ening  an  imminent  repetition  of  the 
stony  avalanche  whice  has  filled  the  bed 
of  the  stream  with  Titanic  boulders  and 
inextricable  d^ria.  Among  these  the 
pathway  winds  and  climbs  as  best  it 
can.  Here  and  there  a  stunted  palm 
tree,  or  a  diminutive  acacia,  relieves  the 
stony  desolateness.  An  occasional  spring 
refreshes  the  hot  and  weary  traveller, 
and  preserves  the  little  rill  from  anni¬ 
hilation.  A  new  plant  or  flower,  or  a 
curious  fossil  may  occasionally  be  picked 
up,  and  a  few  mysterious  inscriptions 
may  be  seen.  Throughout  its  length  of 
six  or  seven  miles  it  is  a  scene  of  vast 
and  wild  desolation,  utterly  inconceiv¬ 
able  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
utterly  indescribable  by  those  who  have. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  summit 
of  the  pass  the  peaks  of  Sinai  rise  into 
view.  We  had  long  been  looking  for 
them,  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that 
imposed  silence  upon  us  all,  and  that 
deepened  into  awe  when  we  really  saw 
the  mountain  that  God  had  touched, 
and  from  which  he  had  spoken.  Photo¬ 
graphs  had  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  face  of  Iloreb,  and  I  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  its  pillared  peaks  with  an  almost 
startling  familiarity. 

We  descended  from  Nflkb  ILiwy  upon 
a  large  plain,  which  gradually  opened 
before  us.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
average  width.  It  is  grandly  framed  in 
lofty  mountains;  the  range  which  we 
had  just  crossed  formed  its  northern  end, 
receding  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
space  at  its  north  northwest  corner.  Its 
western  side  is  the  Jebel  Ghubshch;  its 
eastern  the  Jebel  Fureia,  a  mountain 
plateau  lying  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
plain  and  the  Wady  Sheikh;  the  edge 
next  the  plain  extending  to  the  point 
is  called  the  Jebel  Sena,  probably  a 
tradition  of  the  old  name  Sinai.  The 
southern  end  of  the  plain  is  formed  by 
the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Has 
Stlfsafeh,  the  Iloreb  of  Scripture,  extend¬ 
ing  right  across  it,  and  rising  from  it  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  About 
the  middle  of  the  ])iain  is  a  watershed, 
one  part  of  it  sloping  gently  down  to 


the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  or 
southeast.  This  is  the  plain  £r-liahah, 
“  the  plain  of  rest.”  And  the  first  view 
of  it  strongly  excited  the  feeling  that 
Dr.  Robinson  describes.  We  could 
none  of  us  resist  the  conviction  that 
here,  sequestered  from  the  world,  and 
as  in  the  mighty  nave  of  a  cathedral, 
“  a  temple  not  made  with  hands” — the 
host  of  Israel  stood  before  God,  the 
awful  pile  of  Horeb  being  the  altar 
upon  winch  the  divine  glory  rested.  Of 
course  this  was  matter  of  mere  impres¬ 
sion,  but  we  could  not  resist  it.  Our 
previous  reading  had  led  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  and  our  observation  confirmed 
it ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than 
the  correspondence  between  the  place 
and  the  history.  The  summit  of  Iloreb 
can  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the 
plain,  so  that  the  cloud  which  rested 
upon  it  would  be  visible  to  all  the  people. 
At  the  southeast  corner  is  the  broad 
opening  of  Wady  Sheikh,  from  which 
j  also  Iloreb  is  visible ;  we  may  imagine 
it,  therefore,  also  covered  with  the  tents 
of  Israel. 

The  mountain  mass  of  Sinai,  of  which 
RAs  Siifeafeh  is  only  the  northern  end, 
corresponds  in  shape  and  area  to  the 
plain  Er-lifihah.  Roughly  speaking,  it 
IS  rectangular,  its  southern  end  being  a 
little  the  broader,  and  having  its  corners 
rounded.  It  is  about  the  same  average 
width  as  the  plain,  and  perhaps  a  little 
longer.  It  stands  a  little  more  to  the 
west,  so  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
mountain  are  not  exactly  a  continuation 
of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  plain.  Thus, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  the 
opening  of  the  narrowWady  Deir,  also 
called  the  W&dy  Shu’eib,  or  valley  of 
Jethro,  in  whidi  the  convent  of  St. 
Katherine  stands,  is  included  within  the 
southern  end  of  the  plain,  from  which 
the  path  to  the  convent  leads  in  a  straight 
line.  A  similar  valley,  the  WAdy  Leja — 
a  tradition,  possibly,  of  Jethro’s  daugh¬ 
ter —  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
Sinai.  This  is  entered  from  Er-Rahah 
by  turning  a  little  to  the  right.  The 
W&dy  Leji  divides  the  isolated  mass  of 
Sinai  from  the  irregular  and  more  lofty 
range  of  Jebel  Katherine — Jebel  Kather¬ 
ine  itself  being  to  the  southwest  of  Sinai. 
In  the  Wady  Lej4  the  convent  of  El- 
Arba’in  stands,  whoso  gardens  of  fruit- 
trees  and  cypresses  relieve  the  desolate- 
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ness  of  the  scene  and  mourn  over  it.  At 
the  southern  end  of  Sinai  these  two  side 
valleys  are  connected  by  a  broad,  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  rugged  valley,  the  Wady  SebA- 
eh ;  and  as  this  valley  is  commanded 
y  Jebel  Mousa,  Ritter  and  others  have 
supposed  that  this  was  the  place  of  the 
encampment,  and  that  Jebel  Mousa  was 
the  mountain  of  divine  manifestation. 
This  is  not  impossible,  but  for  many 
reasons  it  is  improbable.  It  is  much 
rougher  and  more  broken  than  Er- 
Kahah,  and  much  less  convenient  for  the 
encampment  of  a  great  multitude,  who 
would  have  to  spread  out  laterally.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  of  access,  only  one  or 
two  narrow  valleys,  little  more  than 
mountain  passes,  leading  to  it ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  why  the  people  should 
have  turned  away  from  the  broad,  level 
plain  Er-Riihah,  and  the  wide  opening  of 
the  Wady  Sheikh,  to  reach  a  camping 
ground  in  every  respect  inferior,  and 
even  less  impressive.  The  top  of  J ebel 
Mousa,  moreover,  where  liloses  com¬ 
muned  with  God,  would,  contrary  to  the 
statement  of  the  narrative,  have  been 
visible  to  all  the  people,  and  their  idola¬ 
try  and  dancing  would  have  been  seen  by 
Moses  at  every  step  of  his  descent.  Nor 
is  there  any  possibility  of  the  people 
“  removing  and  standing  afar  off,”  nor  is 
there  any  “  brook  that  descended  out  of 
the  mount,”  as  there  is  at  SOfsafeh.  The 
mountain  itself,  moreover,  does  not  over¬ 
hang  the  plain,  but  is  protuberant  and 
broken,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
The  only  reason  for  the  theory  is  the 
gratuitous  supposition  that  Jebel  Mousa 
w'as  the  mountain  of  divine  manifesta¬ 
tion  to  the  people — a  supposition  which 
really  perplexes  and  confuses  the  narra¬ 
tive.  To  understand  the  narrative  of 
the  law-giving,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  two  principal  summits  of 
Sinai — RAs  es-Sftfsafeh  at  its  northern, 
and  Jebel  Mousa  at  its  southern  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  former  rises  like  a  castel¬ 
lated  wall,  crowned  by  three  principal 
turrets  or  peaks  from-  the  plain  Er- 
RAhah.  The  latter  is  not  seen  from  the 
plain,  being  upw.ards  of  two  miles  be¬ 
hind  RAs  Sftfsafeh.  All  the  conditions 
of  the  history  are  fulfilled,  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  .Tebel  Mousa  to  which  Moses 
ascended  to  commune  with  God,  out  of 
sight  of  the  people ;  and  that  it  was  Ras 
Sftfsafeh  upon  which  the  divine  glory  . 


was  manifested  to  the  people,  and  from 
which  the  ten  “  words  ”  of  Sinai  were 
spoken  in  their  hearing. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  descended 
upon  the  plain  from  the  Nftkb  Ilawy, 
and  a  fiush  of  wondrous  crimson  clothed 
the  front  of  Horeb  with  fire  ;  this  rapidly 
faded  into  a  dusky  twilight  brown  ;  then 
the  moon  arose  on  the  southeast  across 
the  Jebel  Fureia,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  gradually  touched  and  lighted  by  its 
pale  radiance,  until  it  ultimately  rested 
in  a  luminous  silver  gray,  which,  by  the 
time  that  we  reached  Horeb,  suffused 
the  whole  mass  in  solemn  splendor.  At 
that  moment,  singularly  enough,  some 
light,  fleecy  clouds  upon  its  top  assumed 
the  form  of  rays  shooting  upward,  as  it 
some  faint  fingerings  of  the  olden  glory 
still  streamed  from  it.  And  thus  we 
rode  across  the  plain,  scarcely  a  single 
feature  altered,  where  for  twelve  months 
the  Hebrews  were  encamped,  where  they 
heard  tbe  sound  of  the  awful  trumpet, 
and  the  voice  of  God,  and  saw  the 
mountain  “  altogether  on  a  smoke,  be¬ 
cause  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in 
lire.” 

Almost  unconsciously  we  fell  apart, 
that  we  might  surrender  ourselves  to 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  al¬ 
most  awful  solitude  of  this  moonlight 
approach  to  Sinai  inspired.  The  cleft 
face  of  Horeb  looked  down  grandly  and 
majestically,  just  as  three  thousand  years 
ago  it  did,  upon  the  scene  of  the  people’s 
fear  and  vows ;  the  scene  also  of  their 
licentious  idolatry.  And  there  down  its 
eastern  side  ]VIoses,  with  the  tables  of  the 
Law  in  his  hands,  descended  from  Jebel 
Mousa,  and  heard  the  riotous  shouting 
and  singing. 

Proceeding  up  the  Wady  Deir  on  the 
east  side  of  Horeb,  we  at  length  reached 
the  convent  of  St.  Katherine,  more  strict¬ 
ly  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  is  about 
a  mile  up  the  valley,  which  it  fills.  The 
awful  buttresses  of  Jebel  Mousa,  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  overhang  it,  and  look  into 
every  comer  of  it.  The  convent  itself  is 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  We  thundered  long  and  loudly  at 
the  door,  but  no  one  answered :  it  seemed 
a  dwelling  of  the  dead.  At  length  a 
monk  appeared  at  a  narrow  loop-hole, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and, 
after  a  while,  a  second,  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  roof.  It  being  an  hour  or  more 
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after  sunset,  we  were  refused  admission  ; 
the  vociferations  of  our  Arabs,  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  our  dragoman,  and  our  own 
loudly-expressed  remonstrances  notwith¬ 
standing.  In  vain  we  proffered  our  letter 
from  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo ;  in  vain  we 
told  them  that  we  had  made  a  forced 
march  of  some  fourteen  hours  in  order 
to  spend  Sunday  in  the  convent ;  in  vain 
we  told  them  that,  having  sent  our  tents 
round  by  the  Wady  Sheikh,  they  could 
not  arrive  before  noon  the  next  day ;  that 
one  of  our  number  was  unwell ;  that  we 
had  but  little  provision,  and  no  bedding. 
The  holy  brotherhood  were  inflexible  : 
they  w’ould  throw  us  down  coverlids  ; 
they  would  give  us  bread  and  olives  ; 
they  would  even  admit  us  into  a  kind  of 

farden-court,  where  we  might  make  a 
re,  and  where  the  stones  were  not  quite 
so  hard,  and  where,  if  we  preferred  it  to  J 
sleeping,  we  might  have  access  to  the 
convent  garden  and  walk  among  its 
olives  and';cypres8  trees :  but  admission 
to  the  convent  itself  was  impossible.  W e 
were  very  angry  at  first,  but  soon  ad¬ 
justed  ourselves  to  the  situation,  and 
ultimately  made  ourselves  very  comfort¬ 
able  ;  the  romance  of  the  circumstances 
giving  a  zest  to  our  enjoyment,  and  an 
indelibility  to  the  memory  of  it,  which 
none  of  us  would  willingly  forego.  Our 
Arabs  soon  made  a  fire,  and  cooked  a 
dinner  of  such  as  they  had.  The  coarse 
brown  bread  of  the  monks  was  very 
grateful,  their  olives  very  nauseous,  the 
tchibouk  after  dinner  very  delicious. 
We  then  adjusted  our  wraps  upon  the 
stones  as  wo  best  could,  covered  our¬ 
selves  with  the  thick  quilts  of  the 
monks,  fixed  our  umbrellas  so  that  the 
moon  might  not  “  smite  us  by  night 
and  there  we  lay  all  in  a  row,  like  six 
Templars  in  the  chancel  of  a  church  — 
only  somewhat  less  quiet.  The  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
represented  by  one  of  its  ex-presidents, 
its  president  actual,  and  its  president 
elect,  not  only  prostrate  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai,  but  ignobly  doomed  to  the  stony 
courtyard  of  a  few  ignorant  Greek 
monks  !  Like  many  other  trials  of  life, 
the  hardship  was  only  in  anticipation ; 
our  night  was,  on  the  whole,  an  enjoy¬ 
able  one.  The  outlying  peaks  of  Jebel 
Mousa  looking  right  down  upon  us, 
reminded  us  that  probably  Moses,  and 
possibly  Elijah,  and  also  Paul,  bad  often 


slept  upon  this  very  spot,  with  only  a 
mantle  to  wrap  round  them ;  and  with 
this  thought  we  fell  asleep,  our  wraps 
making  us  rather  too  warm  than  otberr 
wise.  In  that  wild  region  the  monks 
had  no  doubt  sufficient  reason  for  their 
caution ;  only  their  care  for  their  safety 
was  in  excess  of  their  hospitality. 

About  seven  in  the  morning,  a  low 
and  impregnable  iron  door  was  opened, 
leading  from  the  courtyard,  and,  through 
intricate  vault -like  passages,  we  were 
admitted  into  the  convent.  We  were 
conducted  to  a  corridor  of  small  rooms — 
not  over  clean  —  for  centuries  the  lodg¬ 
ings  of  travellers,  known  and  unknown. 
After  hasty  ablutions  we  went  into  the 
Greek  Church,  where  one  of  the  eight 
daily  services  was  being  celebrated,  not 
much  however  to  our  edification ;  for 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  place,  and  ot  ' 
the  Sabbath  whose  law  was  there  given, 
with  the  catholic  feeling  that  recognizes 
every  form  of  devotion  which  travel  pro¬ 
duces  strong  upon  us,  and  with  every 
predisposition  to  w’orship,  we  found  wor¬ 
ship  utterly  impossible.  In  mere  ritual 
form  and  rapid  irreverence,  the  service 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  was  far  worse  than  any  service  of 
the  Latin  Church  that  I  have  seen.  Any¬ 
thing  farther  removed  from  spiritual  feel¬ 
ing  and  devotional  significance  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  monks  present,  some  of  them 
maintaining  their  places  in  the  narrow 
high-backed  stalls  which  are  seen  in 
every  Greek  church,  and  others  of  them 
walking  about,  doing  different  things, 
and  joining  in  the  service  by  snatches  of 
response.  One  of  the  ancient  Greek 
liturgies  was  used :  but  the  literal  gabble 
of  the  reader,  especially  in  the  reiterated 
“  Kyrie  Eleison  ’’ — the  hard,  perfunctory 
cracked  voice  of  the  officiating  priest — 
the  lugubrious  intoning,  and  the  dis¬ 
cordant  and  melancholy  mirth  of  the 
singing,  produced  upon  us  all  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  most  painful  incongruity  with  the 
place  and  its  associations.  And  no  won¬ 
der,  when  the  long  service  has  to  be 
gone  through  eight  times  daily ;  for  if 
this  does  not  destroy  all  religious  sen¬ 
sibility,  nothing  will.  Even  upon  our 
stony  beds  we  pitied  the  poor  wretches, 
when  we  were  awoke  by  the  midnight 
bell  summoning  them  to  prayer.  The 
convent  and  church  were  built  by  Jus- 
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tinian  in  a.d.  549 ;  and  although  often  j 
repaired,  a  great  part  of  the  original 
structure  remains.  A  more  bewildering 
labyrinth  of  chapels,  cells,  and  court¬ 
yards,  staircases,  galleries,  and  passages, 
interspersed  with  here  and  there  a  cypress 
or  olive  tree,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
It  is  a  strong,  rough,  square  building, 
245  feet  by  204,  inclosed  in  massive  walls. 
It  was  very  extensively  repaired  by  the 
French  during  the  occupation  of  Egypt, 
BO  that  some  parts  of  it  are  modern. 
The  church,  a  liyzantine  building,  is  in 
good  condition.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
nave  and  two  side  aisles.  The  floor  is 
tesselated  marble,  wrought  into  various 
devices.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  very 
rich  in  a  grand  mosaic  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration,  with  a  border  of  prophets 
and  apostles.  The  decorations  of  the 
church  are  costly,  but,  as  in  most  Greek 
churches,  very  tawdry ;  pieces  of  carpet, 
silk,  and  even  of  cotton,  with  wretched 
pictures  of  mediaeval  saints,  are  bung 
about  everywhere.  In  the  nave  I  counted 
no  fewer  than  fifty  lamps,  of  all  materials 
and  of  all  shapes — from  costly  silver  to 
common  glass  chandeliers.  Over  the 
apex  are  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian  and  his  empress,  said  to  be  authen¬ 
tic,  and  coeval  with  the  church ;  also  a 
picture  of  Moses  upon  his  knees  before 
the  burning  bush.  In  the  chancel  behind 
the  altar  are  carefully  preserved  the 
skull  and  the  band  of  St.  Katherine,  who 
was  miraculously  carried  through  the 
air  from  Alexandria  to  the  neighboring 
mountain  that  bears  her  name.  In  the 
same  place  there  is  also  a  magnificent 
portrait  of  the  saint,  richly  jewelled,  and 
forming  the  cover  of  a  chest  or  sar¬ 
cophagus.  Just  behind  the  chancel  is 
the  small  chapel  of  the  “  Burning  Bush,” 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Em¬ 
press  Helena,  over  the  very  spot  in 
which  the  Bush  stood.  The  chapel  is 
very  richly  decorated ;  its  floor  is  covered 
with  costly  carpets,  and  the  place  of  the 
Bush  is  inlaid  with  silver.  It  is  still 
**  holy  ground,”  and,  like  Moses,  we  had 
to  “  put  our  shoes  oflf  our  feet,”  before 
we  might  enter  it. 

After  breakfast  we  saw  the  libr.ary, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  printed  books, 
some  portions  of  them  comparatively 
modern:  among  them  the  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  a  fine  edition  of  Chrysostom, 
and  editions  of  the  Greek  fathers.  No 
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doubt  the  library  contains  also  some 
very  precious  mss.,  were  it  possible  to 
secure  for  some  competent  scholar  a 
thorough  examination  of  them.  In  the 
archbi^op’s  room,  which  was  comfort¬ 
ably  furnished  and  hung  with  portraits, 
we  inspected  the  celebrated  golden  ms. 
of  Theodosius,  a  minute  description  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Athenomm  of 
Nov.  12th,  1864.  It  is  written  on  vellum 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  very  beautifully 
illuminated.  We  saw  also  an  exquisite 
microscopic  psalter  of  the  fiaine  period, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  a  lady  : 
the  characters  are  so  small  that  they 
can  not  be  read  without  a  magnifying 
glass. 

From  the  library  we  went  to  the  char¬ 
nel-house  in  the  garden,  near  which  we 
had  unwittingly  slept.  We  crept  into 
it  through  a  low  door  and  came  upon  a 
ghastly  array  of  skulls  and  bones.  When 
a  monk  dies,  his  body  is  put  into  a  sep¬ 
arate  cbaml^r  till  it  is  decomposed. 
The  skeleton  is  then  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  bones  are  arrayed  in  fauciful 
and  horrid  symmetry — the  skulls  in  one 
pile,  the  thigh  bones  in  another,  the  ribs 
in  another.  In  a  comer  is  the  grim 
squatting  skeleton  of  a  celebrated  an¬ 
chorite,  who  was  found  in  his  cell  with 
I  bent  head  and  clenched  hands,  conquer¬ 
ed  in  his  lonely  wrestle  with  death.  A 
crimson  gilt  cap  covered  his  ghastly 
head,  and  an  ornamented  cloth  w'as 
thrown  over  his  dried-up  bones. 

Close  to  the  church,  the  one  wall  ap¬ 
parently  touching  the  other,  is  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  mosque  erected,  according 
to  an  MS.  found  in  the  library  by  Burck- 
hardt,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ef¬ 
fect  probably  of  fear  in  the  days  of  Mus¬ 
sulman  power.  It  is  now  scarcely  ever 
used,  and  only  when  some  !Mohamme- 
dan  of  rank  visits  the  convent.  It  is 
strange  to  see  the  crescent  of  its  minaret 
glittering  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  cross.  Mohammed  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  convent  when  a  camel  driver, 
and  in  the  after  days  of  his  prophetical 
power  he  commended  the  pious  monks 
to  the  forbearance  and  protection  of  his 
followers.  A  mosque  and  a  church  arc 
in  like  conjunction  on  the  top  of  Jebel 
Mousa. 

As  it  is  approached  by  daylight  from 
the  plain  of  Er-Ildhah,  the  appearance  of 
the  convent  in  that  wild  mountain  soli- 
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tude  is  very  striking ;  its  vast,  irregular, 
prison-like  buildings,  filling  the  entire 
valley,  the  dark  cypresses  of  the  garden 
contrasting  with  the  light  green  of  the 
olive  tree,  and  with  the  bright  blossom 
of  the  almond  tree,  where  all  else  is  ster¬ 
ility. 

We  were  not  sorry,  after  lunch,  to 
regain  jmssession  of  our  tents,  which 
had  been  pitched  at  the  foot  of  Horeb 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Wady  Deir, 
close  by  Jethro’s  well.  There  we  spent 
the  rest  of  this  memorable  Sunday, 
and  after  short  tent  service  we  enjoyed 
a  quiet  and  thoughtful  evening.  It  is 
not  often  in  a  lifetime  that  the  religious 
heart  is  subjected  to  such  influences. 

We  had  now  reached  the  farthest 
point  of  our  wanderings  ;  henceforth 
every  footstep  would  be  homeward. 

The  next  morning  we  ascended  Jebel 
Mousa,  which,  according  to  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  is  7564  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  ascent  commences  just  above 
the  convent.  It  is  steep,  but  not  difficult, 
and  is  facilitated  in  several  places  by 
broken  steps,  the  remains  of  a  rough 
staircase  s:ud  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Empress  Helena.  A  monk  from  the 
convent  was  our  guide.  One  or  two 
servants  accompanied  us,  carrying  coffee 
for  our  refreshment  at  the  top  —  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  we  greatly  scorned  at  the 
outset,  but  upon  which  we  afterwards 
looked  more  favorably.  We  soon  reach¬ 
ed  the  ’Ain-el-Jcbel,  or  mountain  spring 
— a  fresh,  clear  fountain,  with  maiden's 
hair  fern  clustering  beautifully  round  it. 
A  little  further,  and  we  came  to  a  small 
chapel,  where  we  rested  while  the  monk 
burned  incense.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin ;  the  legend  thereof  being,  that 
once  ufK)!!  a  time  the  convent  was  so  in¬ 
fested  with  fleas  that  the  monks  aban¬ 
doned  it.  On  the  place  where  the  chapel 
stands  they  were  met  by  the  Virgin, 
who,  to  induce  them  to  return,  promised 
that  henceforth  their  tormentors  should 
be  excluded  from  the  convent.  The 
monks  accepted  the  conditions,  and  ever 
since,  it  is  said,  the  convent  has  been  as 
free  from  fleas,  as,  through  the  saintly 
efficacy  of  St.  Patrick,  Ireland  is  free 
from  toads.  This  chapel  was  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  vision  and  the 
miracle.  Our  own  experience,  however, 
furnished  a  dubious  corrobonation  of  the 
latter — either  the  miracle  is  iu  a  coudi- 
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tion  of  damaged  efficacy,  or  it  does  not 
extend  to  travellers. 

About  half  way  up  we  passed  through 
a  cleft  of  the  mountain  under  two  arch¬ 
ways,  distant  from  each  other  about  ten 
minutes’  walk.  At  these,  in  the  good 
old  times,  monks  used  to  stand  to  con¬ 
fess  all  pilgrims,  a  process  necessary  to 
enable  their  passage.  Hence  it  is  said 
that  no  Jew  was  ever  able  to  get  through. 
The  second  archway  opens  upon  a  se¬ 
cluded  little  plain  —  a  singular  amphi¬ 
theatre  in  the  very  heart  of  Sinai,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  magnifleent  peaks  and  M’alls 
of  granite — in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
little  inclosed  garden,  with  a  solitary 
cypress  standing  at  its  entrance,  aud 
near  it  a  spring  and  a  pool  of  water,  the 
latter  large  enough  to  supply  the  re¬ 
freshment  of  a  bath.  A  few  paces  from 
the  cypress  is  the  chapel  of  Elijah,  said 
to  be  built  over  the  place  of  the  proph¬ 
et’s  abode  in  Horeb.  '  One  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  chapel  contains  the  cave  in 
which  he  “  lodged  ” — a  hole  just  large 
enough  to  contain  the  body  of  a  man, 
and  into  which,  as  I  ascertained  by  ex¬ 
periment,  he  might  creep.  Here  he 
“  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and 
went  out  and  ptoo<l  at  the  entering  in  of 
the  cave,”  when  after  the  storm  and  the 
earthquake,  which  rent  the  mountains 
upon  which  mc  gazed,  the  Lord  “passed 
by  ”  and  spake  to  him  in  the  “  still 
small  voice.”  Of  course  no  credence 
can  be  given  to  these  monkish  traditions 
beyond  the  probability  that  the  divine 
manifestation  took  place  in  some  such 
locality  of  the  mountain,  and  there  is  no 
other  so  likely  as  this. 

SSin.'ii  is  a  great  temple  “  not  made 
with  hands,”  and  this  is  Us  very  “  holy  of 
holies.”  It  is  a  }>lace  into  which,  through 
a  stupendous  veil  of  granite  which  shuts 
out  even  the  Bedouin  world,  God’s 
)riest8  may  enter  to  commune  with 
lim.  In  all  ])robability  it  is  the  place 
to  which  Joshua  and  the  elders  accom¬ 
panied  Moses  when  ho  went  to  the  top 
of  Jebel  Mousa  to  commune  with  God. 
Xo  other  place  aflbrds  conditions  equal¬ 
ly  likely. 

From  this  little  plain  we  obtained  our 
first  view  of  Jebel  Mousa  —  yet  some 
thousand  feet  above  us  towards  the 
south.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  foot¬ 
print  of  Mohammed’s  camel. 

At  length  we  stood  upon  “  the  top  of 
46 
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the  mount  ” — the  most  sacred  spot  upon 
the  earth’s  surface ;  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  holding  it  in  a  com¬ 
mon  reverence.  A  little  Christian  church, 
till  recently  a  ruin  but  now  just  restored, 
and  a  Mohammedan  mosque  stand  side 
by  side  on  the  summit — either  a  stroke 
of  not  very  dignified  policy,  or  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  very  unwonted  liberality. 
About  Mount  Sinai  the  two  faiths  are 
at  any  rate  on  very  amicable  terms  ;  but 
there  is  no  Jewish  synagogue.  Hated 
and  persecuted  by  both  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  the  Jews  are  rarely  per¬ 
mitted  to  consecrate  their  sacred  spots ; 
and  yet  surely  the  older  and  more  sacred 
of  the  traditions  of  Sinai  pertain  to  them. 

The  top  of  Jebel  Mousa  is  of  gray 
granite.  The  lower  part  of  it,  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  mountain,  including 
Ras  Sttfsafeh,  are  of  red  granite.  In  the 
red  granite  of  Jebel  Mousa  Dendrite 
stones — that  is,  stones  marked  with  fos¬ 
sil  trees  or  ferns — are  found.  Pococke, 
Shaw,  and  the  older  travellers,  speak  of 
them  as  among  the  wonders  of  Sinai ; 
but  Dean  Stanley  speaks  of  it  as  curious 
that  they  have  not  been  found  in  later 
times.  We  have  them  very  plentifully 
near  a  road  which  the  Pasha  began  to 
construct,  but  did  not  complete  ;  we 
brought  away  some  specimens. 

.  The  testimony  of  travellers  had  pre- 
ared  me  for  a  view  from  the  top  of 
ebel  Mousa  much  more  limited  than  the 
reality.  Robinson,  especially,  who  re¬ 
fers  all  the  sacred  interest  of  Sinai 
to  Ras  Silfsafeh,  unduly  disparages  it. 
Jebel  Mousa  is  lower  by  one  thousand 
feet  than  its  neighbor,  Jebel  Katherine, 
and,  of  course,  the  view  from  it  is  much 
more  circumscribed  ;  but,  uotwithstand- 
■ing,  it  is  very  magnificent.  A  large  part 
of  the  peninsula  lies  before  the  traveller 
— a  soene  of  tumultuous  and  intricate 
confusion,  jagged  mountain  tops  rising 
from  the  shadows  of  deep  valleys,  and 
■linked  together  without  intervening 
plains.  From  different  sides  of  the 
summit  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinaitic 
Alps  may  1^  seen  ;  Jebel  Katherine, 
streaked  with  snow,  blocks  the  view  on 
the  southwest,  and  conceals  Um  Shomer, 
higher  than  itself ;  the  peaks  of  Stifsa- 
feh  oenceal  the  plain  of  Er-Rahah  on  the 
■north.  In  almost  every  other  direction 
ibe  view  is  very  extensive.  On  the 
•Borthwest  are  seen  what  Dr.  Wilson, 


Laborde,  and  Dr.  Stewart  affirm  to  be 
the  summits  of  Serbul,  but  what  Dr. 
liobinson  and  Dean  Stanley  affirm  to 
be  the  double  peak  of  El-Banat.  We 
thought  it  Serbal ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
affirms,  Jebel  Mousa  is  visible  from  Ser¬ 
bal,  why  not  Serbal  from  Jebel  Mousa  ? 
On  the  northeast  ’Akabah  may  be  seen, 
and  the  Arabian  mountains  beyond  the 
gulf.  On  the  south,  Ras  Mohammed, 
the  point  of  the  peninsula,  is  visible  ; 
and,  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  a 
glimpse  of  the  gulf,  with  the  little  isl¬ 
and  of  Ttnieh  resting  on  its  bosom,  is 
obtained.  The  far  north  is  bounded  by 
the  indefinite  horizon  of  the  Great  Des¬ 
ert,  with  the  pass  Nfikb  of  Ilawy  in  the 
foreground.  A  little  to  the  east  of  this, 
over  Jebel  Fureia,  the  mighty  mountain 
wall  of  the  Jebel  Tih  is  visible.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  atmosphere  was  not  very 
clear  ;  our  prospect,  therefore,  was  more 
indistinct  and  limited  than  otherwise  it 
would  have  been.  Descending  the  sides 
of  Jebel  Mousa  a  little,  three  of  the  val¬ 
leys  that  insulate  Sinai  may  be  traced, 
the  plain  Er-Ruhah  being  shut  out  by 
Ras  Sttfsafeh,  as  also  part  of  Wady  El- 
Deir.  We  were  chiefly  interested  in  the 
W ady  Sebayeh — the  place,  as  some  think, 
of  the  encampment  of  the  people  while 
the  Law  was  proclaimed  from  Jebel 
Mousa.  This  we  saw  in  all  its  extent ; 
but  it  only  deepened  our  conviction  con¬ 
cerning  the  claims  of  Er-Rahah. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  w’as  the  view, 
northward,  of  the  interior  summits  ot 
Sinai  itself  —  a  Titanic  wilderness  of 
weather-beaten  masses  of  granite,  shap¬ 
ing  themselves  into  the  most  fantastic 
forms,  and  overhanging  with  indescrib¬ 
able  sublimity  the  ravines  that  separated 
them.  After  spending  about  an  hour 
upon  the  summit,  and  reading  the  sacred 
history  associated  with  it,  we  descended 
to  the  little  plain ;  but  instead  of  leaving 
it  through  the  archway  leading  down  to 
the  convent,  three  of  us  started  for  the 
summit  of  Ras  Sttfsafeh,  about  two  miles 
distant.  Our  path  wound  through  nar¬ 
row  valleys  and  over  rugged  passes  of 
granite.  Never  have  I  been  so  impres¬ 
sed  with  huge  forms  of  mountain  mag¬ 
nificence  and  grotesqueness :  they  are 
as  overwhelming  from  their  own  awful 
grandeur  as  from  their  inseparable  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  bottoms  of  these  internal 
valleys  are  covered  w’ith  odoriferous 
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plants ;  each,  indeed,  is  a  perfect  ‘‘  garden 
of  herbs,”  most  of  them  unknown  to  me. 
In  one  or  two  places  are  little  chapels — 
one  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  an¬ 
other  dedicated  to  the  “  Virgin  of  the 
Zone;”  the  latter  is  the  most  northern, 
and  is  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  of  Stif- 
safeh.  Two  willows  grow  near  it,  which 
give  its  name,  “  Mountain  of  the  Wil¬ 
low,”  to  the  peak.  From  this  chapel  the 
ascent  of  about  live  hundred  feet  to  the 
summit  is  very  steep  and  arduous ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  rough  scramble  up  an  almost 
perpendicular  ravine,  over  huge  detached 
blocks  of  granite.  We  accomplished  it 
in  about  twenty  minutes;  and  then  we 
stood  upon  “  Iloreb,  the  mount  of  God,” 
on  the  very  summit  of  the  central  peak, 
once  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness, 
and  refulgent  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord — 

“  Where  all  around,  on  mountain,  sand,  and 
sky, 

God’s  chariot- wheels  have  left  distinctest 
trace.” 

Er-Rahah  in  its  entireness  lies  stretched 
before  us;  the  wide  entrance  to  Wady 
Sheikh  opens  on  the  right;  the  bound¬ 
aries  which  kept  off  the  people — either 
an  alluvial  debris,  or  the  side  of  a  natural 
valley — are  around  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  the  Hill  of  Aaron,  where  he  cast 
the  golden  calf,  is  just  beyond. 

If  the  view  from  below  was  impres¬ 
sive,  not  the  less  was  the  view  from 
above.  The  riven  peaks  around  us  were 
stern  and  awful  in  their  grandeur.  Could 
they  but  have  testified  what  they  had 
seen !  Their  character  is  in  striking 
harmony  with  the  associations  of  the 
place. 

And  yet  it  was  not  without  its  dis¬ 
cord.  On  a  mountain  to  the  left,  over 
against  Rds  Siifsafeh — the  Jebel  Tlnia — 
is  an  unfinished  modern  palace  of  Abbas 
Pasha,  glittering  like  the  last  new  house 
in  the  Boulevards ;  a  monument  of  folly 
and  bad  taste. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  mere  im¬ 
pressions  to  others,  and  of  course  their 
subjective  value  depends  upon  their  re¬ 
cipient  :  but  having  traversed  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  this  vast  pile  of  Sinai  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  having  looked  down 
into  each  of  the  four  valleys  which  isolate 
it,  having  looked  up  to  it  from  various 
points  below,  and  having  a  distinct  and 


vivid  conception  of  it  in  its  entireness, 
we  all  felt,  first,  its  unique  grandeur — 
grand  in  the  approaches  to  it,  grand  in 
Itself,  the  adytum  of  a  great  temple  of 
Nature  consecrated  by  God  to  himself ; 
and  next,  the  wonderful  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  place  and  the  history — a  har¬ 
mony  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  equal 
perfection.  We  could  not  doubt  that 
this  was  the  scene  of  the  law-giving, 
and  that  the  two  summits,  Jebel  Mousa 
and  R4s  Stlfsafeh,  were  the  mountains 
of  divine  manifestation  to  Moses  and  the 
people  respectively.  On  this  supposition 
there  is  not  a  requirement  of  the  narrative 
that  is  not  perfectly  fulfilled.  No  place 
or  conditions  can  be  conceived  of  more 
suitable  for  such  a  manifestation. 

For  a  while  we  surrendered  ourselves 
to  its  almost  overpowering  associations 
and  solemnities.  We  could  almost  fancy 
that  the  mountains  still  felt  the  awe  of 
his  presence ;  that  the  atmosphere  still 
thrilled  with  his  voice;  that  all  around 
still  bore  the  impress  of  his  touch. 

Every  traveller  has  remarked  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  with  which,  in  the  region  of 
Sinai,  sounds  can  be  heard  at  an  almost 
incredible  distance.  The  exaggerations 
of  the  Arabs — one  of  whom  told  Ccarsten 
Niebuhr  that  their  shout  could  be  hc.ird 
from  Jebel  Mousa  to  the  Gulf  of  ’Aka- 
bah — as  well  as  the  sober  testimony  of 
travellers  who  have  made  experiments, 
attest  this.  According  to  Mr.  Sandie, 
ordinary  conversation  on  the  plain  Er- 
Rahah  can  be  heard  nearly  half  a  mile. 
A  thunderstorm,  which  he  heard  on 
Sinai,  is  described  by  Dr.  Stewart  as 
stupendously  grand.  This  m.ay  possibly 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  structure  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  part  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  vegetation.  This  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  bearing  upon  the  utterance  of  the 
Law.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  voice  from  the  holy  mount  was  loud 
and  reverberating  like  thunder  :  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  narrative  makes  is  of 
a  voice  distinct  and  clear,  rather  than 
overwhelmingly  grand.  Philo  says : 
“The  Law  was  uttered  with  such  calm¬ 
ness  and  distinctness  that  the  people 
seemed  to  be  seeing  rather  than  hearing 
it.” 

We  rapidly  descended  to  our  tents  by 
one  of  the  ravines  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountain — an  almost  perpendicular 
watercourse,  which  it  would  be  well- 
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nigh  almost  impossible  to  climb/  The  1 
“  descensus  ”  was  anything  but  “  facilis.” 
It  brought  us  into  the  valley  just  by 
Jethro’s  well  and  our  tents  ;  the  rest  of 
the  latter  was  very  welcome. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  Sinai.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  a  feeling  of  melancholy  at  the 
almost  barbarous  and  utterly  irreligious 
condition  of  the  district.  A  greater  des¬ 
titution  of  religious  feeling,  and  even 
idea,  than  that  which  characterizes  the 
Towara  Arabs,  cannot  be  imagined  ; 
they  may  be  gentle  in  blood,  but  we 
should  scarcely  do  them  an  injustice, 
were  we,  in  religious  respects,  to  place 
them  on  the  level  of  the  lowest  African 
savage.  In  Mussulman  cities  nothing  is 
more  uoiimon  than  to  see  Arabs  pray  ; 
we  never  saw  a  Towara  pray ;  nor,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  have  they  any  or¬ 
dinances  of  religious  worship  or  instruc¬ 
tion.  And  yet  the  district  of  Sinai  has 
been  inhabited  by  as  many  as  six  thou¬ 
sand  monks  at  a  time  :  traces  of  monas¬ 
teries  and  convents  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  Unlike  the  self-sacrificing 
monks  and  missionaries  of  the  Latin 
Church,  the  Greek  monks  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Transfiguration  never  think 
of  teaching  the  Arabs  either  the  arts  of 
civilization  or  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel.  “  It  is  hard,”  says  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  “  to  recall  another  institution  w’ith 
such  opportunities  so  signally  wasted. 
It  is  a  colony  of  Christian  pastors  plant¬ 
ed  among  heathens,  w'ho  wait  on  them 
for  their  daily  bread,  and  for  their  rain 
from  heaven  ;  and  hardly  a  spark  of  civ¬ 
ilization  or  Christianity,  as  far  as  history 
records,  has  been  imparted  to  a  single 
tribe  or  family  in  that  wild  wilderness. 
It  is  a  colony  of  Greeks,  of  Europeans, 
of  ecclesiastics,  in  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  most  sacred  regions  of  the 
earth  :  and  hardly  a  fact,  from  the  time 
of  their  first  foundation  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  contributed  by  them  to 
the  geography,  the  geology,  or  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  country  which  in  all  its  as¬ 
pects  has  been  submitted  to  their  inves¬ 
tigation  for  thirteen  centuries.” 

The  scene  of  our  departure  was  strange 
enough.  Some  of  our  camels  and  men, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Arabs, 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  others.  Every 
Arab  in  the  district  who  |>osseS8ed  a 
camel  was  eager  to  be  employed.  As 
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many  as  fifty  or  sixty  men  beset  our  en¬ 
campment  and  scrambled  for  our  things. 
The  confusion  and  violence  were  inde¬ 
scribable.  Every  little  bag  was  seized 
by  four  or  five  Arabs  simultaneously — 
struggling,  vociferating,  gesticulating  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  Ilassan  and 
his  servants  were  powerless.  lie  and 
’Abishai,  his  chief  lieutenant,  armed 
themselves,  therefore,  with  the  stout¬ 
est  sticks  that  they  could  find,  and 
with  both  hands  laid  about  them  most 
lustily,  running  from  one  group  to  an¬ 
other,  and  belaboring  the  hands  and 
arms  that  were  struggling  at  a  port¬ 
manteau.  Finding  this  ineffectual,  ilas¬ 
san  would  occasionally  dash  his  fist  into 
the  face  of  an  Arab,  and  by  a  kind  of  a 
sustained  push,  back  him  out  of  the  mi- 
lie.  The  clamor  of  European  porters 
and  commissionaires  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  is  gentleness  itself  compared  with  that 
of  the  Arabs.  Choose  your  porter,  and 
the  rest  fall  off.  You  cannot  choose 
your  Arab.  He  has  no  idea  of  a  verbal 
engagement ;  and  so  long  as  you  are 
within  reach  he  will  attempt  to  transfer 
you  and  your  baggage  to  his  own  cam¬ 
els.  The  entire  property  of  an  Arab 
consists  of  his  camel ;  and  all  its  prod¬ 
uce  is  the  very  occasional  employment 
for  it  that  he  can  obtain.  Blood  is  fre¬ 
quently  shed  on  such  occasions.  Hap¬ 
pily  it  was  not  so  in  this  instance,  al¬ 
though  the  struggle  continued  for  two 
hours.  We  could  do  nothing  but  stand 
by,  infinitely  amused — compelled  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  perfect  forms,  the  manly  grace, 
and  the  picturesque  attitudes  of  many  of 
the  vociferating  Arabs. 

We  did  not  get  off  till  nine  o’clock, 
and  for  some  miles  we  were  escorted  by 
a  number  of  disappointed  men  with  their 
unemployed  caniels.  It  was  an  irrever¬ 
ent  and  even  painful  departure  from  such 
a  place.  I  did,  however,  in  the  confu¬ 
sion  manage  to  get  apart  fora  short  time, 
and  my  last  look  at  the  Holy  Mount  was 
a  quiet  and  silent  one.  Shortly  after, 
however,  two  or  three  Arabs  seized  my 
camel,  and  with  the  peculiar  guttural 
which  brings  a  camel  to  his  knees,  they 
thrice  arrested  my  progress,  vociferat¬ 
ing  and  shouting,  trying  to  induce  me 
to  dismount  and  transfer  myself  to  an¬ 
other  beast,  till  I  was  in  danger  of  being 
treated  like  a  portmanteau — my  legs  and 
arms  pulled  in  opposite  directions.  Has- 
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Ban,  according  to  his  cnstom,  had  re¬ 
mained  behind,  to  see  everything  cleared 
from  the  encampment,  and,  except  by 
physical  resistance,  I  had  no  means  of 
remonstrating.  As  I  had  a  good  camel, 
I  did  not  choose  to  part  with  it ;  so,  as 
often  as  it  was  brought  to  its  knees,  I 
made  it  rise  again ;  the  chief  inconven¬ 
ience  being  the  violent  shuttlecock  mo¬ 
tion  caused  by  a  camel’s  rising,  the  first 
pitch  of  which  almost  sends  you  over 
its  head,  the  second  almost  breaks  your 
back,  the  third  propels  you  forward 
again,  and  it  is  not  till  the  fourth  that 
you  are  fairly  up ;  and  all  this  was  ag¬ 
gravated  in  this  instance  by  the  further 
disturbance  of  a  pull  at  one  leg  or  the 
other.  I  was,  however,  by  this  time,  a 
tolerably  expert  camel  rider,  and  kept 
my  seat.  Happily  ’Abishai  came  up,  and 
seeing  my  predicament,  put  a  stout  stick 
into  my  hand,  with  the  wholesome  ad¬ 
vice,  “  If  they  touch  you  again,  beat 
them.”  I  was  not  again  molested  ;  but 
for  some  hours  the  disappointed  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  honor  of  carrying  us  ac¬ 
companied  our  caravan,  maintaining  a 
fierce  and  almost  deafening  controversy 
with  their  more  fortunate  companions. 

Our  way  laydown  the  Wady  Sheikh  ; 
our  destination  was  Gaza,  by  the  Khan 
NRkhl,  which  we  reached  fourteen  days 
afterwards.  II.  A. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  DREAMS. 

Dreams  must  always  be  a  subject  of 
interest,  stimulating  as  they  do  two  of 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  the  human 
mind,  curiosity  and  superstition,  which, 
again,  are  the  parents  of  knowledge,  and 
also  of  those  religions  which  sprang 
from  the  classification  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  when  these  eluded  the  sagacity 
of  the  earlier  denizens  of  this  world. 

Moreover,  “  In  the  youth  of  the  world 
it  suited  the  purpose  of  God  to  show  Ilis 
power  of  appropriation  and  sanctifica- 
'tion  of  all  nature  and  of  all  human  ac¬ 
tivity.  Thus  it  pleased  Him  early  in 
the  history  of  the  second  mundane  gen¬ 
eration  to  illustrate  and  to  dignify  the 
dream  by  manifestations  therein  either 
of  Himself  or  His  angelic  ministers.” 

The,  Literature  and  Curiosities  oj 
Dreams  sets  before  the  reader,  clearly 


and  elegantly,  all  that  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  in  time  past,  and  contains 
the  evidences  of  such  extensive  scholar¬ 
ship,  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  author.  The 
task  was  compassed  with  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  not  only  of  compilation,  but  ot 
management,  and  in  some  respects  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  History  of  Fiction  * 
in  style,  and  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mel¬ 
ancholy  in  its  erudition.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  it  is  essentially  different  from 
both,  and  takes  up  its  station  in  the  ranks 
of  literature  with  a  dignity  which  its 
title  might  misrepresent  to  the  casual 
observer,  accustomed  only  to  the  vulgar 
works  professing  to  give  a  key  to  the 
future. 

In  the  classification  of  materials,  we 
find  chapters  more  or  less  interesting  on 
the  Place  of  Dreams,  Biblical  Dreams, 
Dreams  qf  Divine  Origin,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Interpretations,  Opinions,  Ar¬ 
guments  for  Immortality,  Responsibility 
and  jNIoral  Uses  of  Dreams,  Analogies  ot 
Dreaming  and  Insanity,  Dreams  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  Remarkable  Dreams,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Interpreta¬ 
tions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  range  ot 
the  work  is  very  extensive,  and  embra¬ 
ces,  within  a  comparatively  small  space, 
a  resume  of  so  many  curious  and  abstruse 
theories,  lucidly  illustrated,  that  it  is 
difficult,  where  the  author  so  carefully 
reserves  his  own  opinions,  to  make  a  se¬ 
lection.  There  are  one  or  two  points, 
however,  of  primary  importance  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  For 
instance,  it  is  clear  that  memory  must  be 
regarded  as  the  test  of  dreams,  that  gen¬ 
eral  interpretations  will  not  suit  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  and,  in  this  respect,  present 
the  same  obstacle  as  the  inapplicability  of 
fixed  or  standard  readings  or  laws  of  ju¬ 
dicial  astrology.  One  law  does  not  gov¬ 
ern  the  interpretation  alike  for  all,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  constantly  find,  that 
while,  with  one,  dreams  of  horses  pre¬ 
sage  a  certain  class  of  events,  they  may 
be  followed  in  the  case  of  another  by 
invariably  a  totally  dissimilar  fulfilment. 

“  The  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce,” 
may  be  said  likewise  of  certain  dreams, 
and  especially  of  those  of  an  allegorical 
or  symbolic  character,  which,  when  vivid, 
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will  often  arrest  a  man  in  the  prosecution 
of  some  favorite  but  perhaps  unwise  un¬ 
dertaking.  They  are,  therefore,  unsub¬ 
stantial  messengers  in  one  sense,  even 
although  the  pure  materialist  may  argue 
their  ori^  iu  some  disturbance  of  the 
organic  frame. 

Such  dream-messengers  are  akin  to, 
and  not  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  than 
those  angels  whose  “  bodies,  and  the 
food  which  they  ate,”  when  their  mis¬ 
sion  ended,  resolved  themselves  “  into 
nothing,  or  the  preexisting  elements''  * 
The  mission  and  olyect  are  in  such  cases 
the  reality,  the  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  unim¬ 
portant. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  divine  nature  of  dreams.  From 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  as  our  au¬ 
thor  shows,  dreams  have  been  considered 
sufficiently  important  to  be  recorded, 
when  events  generally  regarded  as  of 
more  material  consequence  at  the  present 
day  have  perhaps  been  passed  over  in 
silence ;  and  this  importance  attached  to 
dreams  in  the  ancient  world  may  have 
been  the  evidence  of  that  innate  hope 
of  immortality,  or  a  spiritual  existence 
hereafter,  which  has  always  been  so  sad 
and  so  dear  a  speculation.  By  dreams, 
which  reduce  absolutely  to  nonentity  the 
rules  of  time  and  space,  men  recognized, 
and  even  now  are  unwilling  to  deny, 
that  life  is  twofold,  with  incidents  alike 
pleasing  and  pathetic^  tragic  and  comic, 
in  sleep  as  when  waking. 

Ideas,  and  a  knowledge  of  words  or 
language,  says  a  well-known  theorist, 
keep  pace  ;  consequently,  he  whose  com¬ 
mand  of  language  is  limited  has  not  the 
means  of  forming  extended  ideas,  and 
W'ithout  these  latter  his  dreams  must  be 
comparatively  few  and  uninteresting. 
There  may  be  a  class  of  words  unknown 
to  us,  the  absence  of  which  prevents  our 
forming  precise  ideas  of  the  wondrous 
phenomena  about  us,  and  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  mystery  even  of  our  own  being. 
Perhaps  in  dreams  such  ideas  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  dimly  shadowed  forth,  and 
were  there  any  psychological  art  anal¬ 
ogous  to  that  of  photography,  by  arrest¬ 
ing  the  passing  shadows  in  our  dreams, 
and  then  comparing  them  with  the  daily 
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incidents  of  life,  we  might  be  enabled  to 
span  that  gulf  which  now  absolutely  di¬ 
vides  the  material  from  the  spiritual. 

There  was  published  some  years  ago 
in  India  f  a  tale  —  if  tale  it  could  be 
called  —  in  which  a  chronological  con¬ 
sistency  or  continuity  was  given  by  the 
authoV  to  a  series  of  actual  dreams.  The 
phauton  dramatis  personae  were  reduced 
in  number,  and  from  them  was  selected 
a  biological  heroine.  The  w’hole  was 
cemented  by  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery,  and  suggestive  quotations  at 
the  heads  of  the  various  chapters,  which 
produced  a  grotesque  effect.  The  object 
seemed  to  be,  to  show  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  adventures  of  a  person  during 
sleep  and  when  awake.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  whole  is,  that  some 
years  later,  in  a  book  styled  The  Hash- 
ush-Eater,  in  which  the  visions  narrated 
were  produced  by  the  drug  in  question, 
a  very  striking  similarity  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  to  the  ephemeral  production  of  the 
Delhi  press. 

There  seem  to  be  three  kinds  of  dreams 
— the  terrestrial,  the  spiritual,  and  the 
celestial.  Of  the  first  are  dreams  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  such  as 
may  be  referred  to  physical  causes,  and 
whose  grand  type  is  the  incubus,  or 
nightmare.  Of  the  second  are  those 
dreams  which  convey  warnings  from  the 
dead,  and  which  are  composed  partly  of 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life,  with  such 
as  are  termed  supernatural.  To  this 
class  belong  most  of  the  portentous 
dreams  of  which  we  read  in  profane  his¬ 
tory,  and  those  phenomena  which  form 
a  link  between  things  purely  material 
and  those  spiritual.  The  third  class  of 
dreams  is  in  many  respects  entirely 
different  from  the  former,  and  appears  to 
betray  a  higher  origin,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  be  evident  that  it  is  independent 
not  only  of  physical  conditions,  but  even 
of  mental,  so  far  as  regards  a  normal 
condition  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  these 
(so  to  speak)  celestial  dreams  are,  for 
the  most  part,  generally  typical  or  anal¬ 
ogous  to  something  else — are  more  dis-* 
tinct  —  even  in  this  respect  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  a  vision — and  are  of  an 
abstract  character.  In  these,  too,  the 
transitions  from  beauty  to  deformity, 

I  Idone  ;  or,  IncidtnU  in  the  Life  of  a  Dreamer. 
Delhi.  1862. 
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from  pleasure  to  paia,  from  bliss  to 
despair,  may  so  rapidly  alternate  as  to 
satisfy  one  that  no  derangenient  and 
restoration  of  the  digestive  organs  could, 
in  the  short  space  of  time,  produce  such 
vicissitudes  in  the  world  of  dreams. 
Here,  too,  we  wander  in  regions  un¬ 
known  to  our  waking  perceptions  or 
past  experience — nay,  even  to  imagina- 1 
tion ;  incidents  are  connected,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  companions  of  our  waking 
hours,  we  are  either  alone  among  preg¬ 
nant  symbolisms,  or  move  among  visi¬ 
ble  and  living  intelligences,  such  as  we 
call  angels.  The  forms  of  the  material 
world  no  doubt  enter  into  these  phantas¬ 
ma  or  visions,  and  the  result,  on  waking, 
is  an  indelible  impression  which  does  not 
fade  with  years,  but  leaves  the  mystic 
streets  and  squares  of  the  spiritual  cities 
which  we  may  have  visited  quite  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  the  recollection — nay,  more  so — 
of  those  of  this  terrestrial  sphere  which 
are  familiar  to  os. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  may,  in  a 
higher  state  of  oneiral  exaltation,  occur 
forms  such  as  are  not  to  be  described  by 
words,  and  whose  appearance  can  only 
be  expressed  by  similitudes.  Thus — “  as 
it  were  the  likeness  of  a  man’s  hand  ” — 
not  that  the  form  was  in  very  fact  a 
hand,  but  rather  a  something  analogous 
to  it ;  “  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  man  ” — 
yet  not  that  exact  sound,  but  its  arche¬ 
typal  effect — intelligence  conveyed  by  a 
sense  analogous  to  that  of  hearing,  and 
yet  not  referable  to  any  of  our  corporeal 
senses — just  as  we  say  the  “voice  of 
conscience”  for  want  of  a  better  ana¬ 
logue. 

“The  terror  by  night,”  some  have 
supposed  to  mean  panic  — that  strange 
influence  to  which  the  w'arlike  Romans 
offered  propitiatory  sacrifices — and  oth¬ 
ers  “  nightmare  ;  ”  but  may  we  not  rath¬ 
er  assume  that  it  means  that  class  of 
dreams  which  impinges  on  the  sphere  of 
visions  of  a  denunciatory  character  ? 

At  the  present  day,  however  conven¬ 
ient  it  may  be  for  the  practical  man  of  the 
world  to  ignore  the  supernatural,  there 
are  few  wmo,  if  ingenuous,  would  not 
admit  the  effect,  more  or  less,  of  dreams 
on  their  waking  thoughts — not  perhaps 
to  the  extent  of  influencing  their  actions, 
but  certainly  of  attracting  their  attention 
to  the  subject  of  what  are  called  “  coin¬ 
cidences.” 


History  shows  that  dreams  have  at  all 
times  been  the  prognostics  of  some  of 
the  most  memorable  events  on  record, 
and  that  they  have  even  been  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  diplomacy  ;  sharing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fate  in  many  respects  of  phre¬ 
nology,  a  science,  as  is  suspected,  often 
disparaged  by  those  who  desire  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  means  which  it  offers  of 
studying  human  nature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  moral  influence 
of  dreams,  our  author  justly  remarks, 
that  “  our  success  in  our  efforts  after 
self-government  may  be  estimated  partly 
by  our  dream  -  correctnese  or  devarica- 
tion.”  And  again  he  touches  on  the 
delicate  subject  that  dreams  are  “  a  sort 
of  safety-valve  for  disappointments.” 

“  The  gods  approve. 

The  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul 

and  accordingly,  to  such,  who  under  a 
stoical  or  epicurean  mask  conceal  their 
inward  suffering,  dreams  may  be  vouch¬ 
safed,  to  restore  in  some  measure  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil.  These  are 
they  who  occupy  that  position  “  which 
gives  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating, 
under  fierce  and  chronic  temptation,  rec¬ 
titude  of  character.” 

During  mental  suffering,  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  key-note  controlling  or  directing 
the  sufferer’s  grief. 

In  her  pathetic  lament,  Andromache 
alludes  to  that  kind  of  thought,  which 
forms  the  initial  of  so  many  dreams. 

oidt  n  fioi  elirtt  irvKivdv  oirficev  altl 
vvKTOC  Tt  Kol  fniara  daiipoxiovaa.* 

And  Wordsworth  thus  expresses  the 
divine  beneficence  in  alleviating  human 
sorrow : 

“  Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due. 

And  mortal  hopes,  defeated  and  o’crthrown. 

Are  mourn’d  by  man,  and  not  by  him 
alone." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  are  the 
limits  of  dreams  in  their  influence  on  the 
moral  world. 

Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  prac¬ 
tical  of  our  countrymen  are  believers  in 
the  spiritual  nature  of  dreams,  without 
either  acting  upon  their  inspirations  or 
otherwise  concerning  themselves  about 
them.  Some  shun,  while  they  recognize. 


•  Homer. 
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their  portentons  character,  and  pcem  to 
say,  “  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?” 
But  men  holding  the  highest  places  in 
the  roll  of  fame  have  dreamed  dreams, 
and  experience  proves  that,  as  a  rule, 
no»-dreamer8  are  non-thinkers. 

We  knew  a  case  where  a  man*  who, 
owing  to  almost  insurmountable  worldly 
obstacles,  was  debarred  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  society  of  one  whom  he  loved 
with  the  utmost  passion  and  tenderness, 
found  a  solace  in  traversing  the  world 
of  sleep  with  her,  and  who  felt  that  had 
it  not  been  for  this  strange  boon,  his  life 
would  have  been  unendurable.  When 
they  met  in  reality^  he  often  felt  embar¬ 
rassed  at  her  estrangement,  for  she,  in 
truth,  felt  no  reciprocity. 

The  responsibility  of  the  dreamer  is  a 
question  of  much  interest,  and  seems  to 
have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  as  the  result  of 
“evil  waking  desire  or  speculation,”  some 
dreams  cannot  be  “  spotless.” 

This  may  be  conceded  in  a  general 
way,  but  in  most  cases  the  judge,  we 
believe,  would  sanction  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  mercy. 

In  the  case  of  unhappy  royal  m.ar- 
riagea,  for  example,  a  difficult  point 
would  arise,  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
charge  with  evil  waking  desires  and 
speculations  the  prince  who  should  pre¬ 
fer  his  natural  to  his  political  or  acci¬ 
dental  wife. 

We  cannot  strike  the  just  balance  be¬ 
tween  true  affection  set  at  liberty  in  the 
land  of  dreams  and  conventional  affec¬ 
tion — the  Anteros  of  every-day  life — and 
that  the  former  are  by  far  the  more 
numerous  we  must  take  on  Shakspearean 
warranty : 

"  Those  that  love  best  shall  not  their  love  enjoy.” 

Memory,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  gate 
or  test  of  dreams ;  but  in  another  part 
of  the  same  volume,  memory  is  inter¬ 
changed  for  the  sotU. 

“  That  which  so  vividly  remembers, 
is  the  soul ;  and  if  in  sleep,  which  re¬ 
freshes  our  organic  nature,  it  utters  its 
recollections  brokenly  and  indistinctly, 

•He  lived  latterly  abroad.  The  cirenmstan- 
oes  were  unusual.  The  lady,  the  irresponsible 
cause  of  the  attachment,  mi|i^t  well  have  been 
(with  her  dower  of  a  fine  intellect,  delicate  and 
classical  beauty,  and  the  “  magic  spell  ”  of  a  rich 
voice)  the  bride  of  the  noblest. 


[June, 

it  will  abundantly  compensate  itself 
when  the  material  vesture  which  clogs 
it  shall  be  cast  away.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
distinctness  of  dreams  probably  arises 
from  physical  unhealthiness.” 

“Ijoibnitz  argues  that  when  in  sleep 
without  dreaming,  there  is  always  some 
slight  perception.  Kant  says  that  ‘those 
who  fancy  they  have  not  dreamt,  have 
only  forgotten  their  dreams.’  Mtiller 
thought  sleep  the  antagonism  of  the 
animal  and  organic  functions.  Burdach 
calls  sleep  the  ‘  primordial  state  of  the 
soul,  where  it  finds  itself  when  it  awakes 
to  life.’” 

“  Doubtless  the  majority  of  dreams  are 
what  Macnish  a.ssert8  all  to  be,  ‘  the  re¬ 
suscitation  of  thoughts  which  in  some 
shape  or  other  have  previously  occu¬ 
pied  the  mind.’  ”*  But,  as  another  au¬ 
thor  justly  remarks,  “  Experience  and 
revelation  attest,  however,  that  at  times 
the  struggles  of  the  chained  spirit  to  em¬ 
ploy  and  thus  to  enjoy  itself  amid  the 
glories  of  its  proper  clime  are  not  in 
vain.” 

“  The  transportive  or  iro.aginativo 
faculty  that  causes  others  to  appe.ar  to 
us  in  our  dreams,”  the  faculty  of  flying 
and  other  phenomena,  are  discussed  at 
considerable  length  and  with  judgment; 
but  these  questions,!  after  all,  a|>pear  to 
have  baffled  the  acumen  of  physiologists 
and  metaphysicians,  and  partake  of  the 
obscurity  which  involves  the  secret  of 
life  and  the  existence  of  the  soul.  The 
veil  of  the  immaterial  seems  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  impenetrable,  argue  as  we  may, 
and  dreams  must  be  taken  as  they  are  ; 
for,  until  wo  hit  upon  an  infallible  mode 


•  Among  the  many  curioua  theories  respect¬ 
ing  dreams,  that  of  the  action  of  food  on  the 
trophonian  cave  of  tiio  stomach  has  not  been 
thoroughly  or  satisfactorily  investigated  by  phys¬ 
iologists.  That  atomic  particles  of  an  animal 
or  vegetable  should,  on  entering  the  human 
system,  be  capable  of  setting  in  motion  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  of  dreams,  with  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  creatures  and  things,  divine  and  human, 
is  truly  wonderful,  for  it  would  augur  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  basest  things  containing  in  embryo 
the  germs  of  the  purest,  and  vice  vertd. 

f  The  ph^’siolu^ical  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  flying  m  dreams  is  at  variance  with 
an  account  of  a  certain  hero’s  exploits  at  the 
battle  of  Moyrath.  “  The  high  mental  exaltation 
induced  by  religious  abstraction,  and  also  by  the 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  is  actually  at¬ 
tended  with  a  diminished  specific  gravity.” — 
Dublin  UnivertUy  Magaxine. 
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of  dream  interpretation,  or  are  able 
to  communicate  particular  dreams  by 
administering  diversities  of  food,  we 
must  admit  that  our  grasp  has  been 
eluded. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume, 
however,  has  focussed  a  vast  amount  of 
thought  on  this  singular  and  interesting 
subject,  and  may  be  said  to  have  restored 
it  to  the  position  which  it  held  before 
the  diffusion  of  cheap  oracles  of  fate  and 
the  charlatanry  of  modern  professors  of 
astrology  had  brought  it  into  undeserved 
disrepute. 


London  Socletj. 

NOTES  IN  ROME,  ARTISTIC  AND  SOCIAL. 

No  one  who  visits  Rome  can  fail  to 
remark  the  brightly-dressed,  dark-eyed 
group  that  sits  silent  and  picturesque  on 
the  gray  steps  of  the  Trinita  di  Monte. 

Scarcely  any  one  at  home  but  has  heard 
of  the  models  w’ho  wait  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  be  hired  by 
artist  or  dilettante.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  names  of  Beppo  and  Stella ; 
and  the  faces  in  every  second  picture  of 
the  K.  A.  exhibition  reproduce  likenesses 
of  those  handsome,  idle  Italians. 

But  beyond  their  poetic  names,  and 
the  outlines  of  their  smooth,  dark  faces, 
little  is  heard  in  this  country  of  the 
Roman  models;  and  I  venture  to  hope 
that  what  I  learned  to  know  of  them  and 
their  ways  may  prove  interesting  to' 
those  who  have  patience  to  read  what  I 
can  tell. 

Far  out  in  the  country  around  Romo, 
in  the  rocky  hill  passes,  and  on  the  gray, 
lonely  plains,  the  peasants  still  wear 
white  head-gear  and  brilliant  aprons,  and 
still  retain  the  noble  carriage  and  proud 
gait  that  are  fast  disappearing  in  Itome 
under  the  baneful  crinoline  and  cheap 
cotton. 

Half-tame,  shy,  beautiful-eyed  women 
labor  in  the  field  in  autumn,  sleep  in 
summer,  and  starve  in  winter  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  one  of  these  stately  beauties 
is  seen  by  a  wandering  artist,  and  is 
persuaded  or  bribed  to  follow  him  to 
Rome,  and  try  her  fortune  as  a  model. 
It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  her  ;  she  has 
a  vague  and  horrible  dread  of  the  life 
before  her.  It  is  not  thought  well  by 
her  own  people  that  her  face  should  be 


immortalized ;  she  will  bo  suspiciously 
looked  on  by  her  friends ;  perhaps  db- 
carded  by  her  lover,  unless  by  good  luck 
the  lover  have  long  limbs  and  a  curly 
beard,  and  can  be  a  model  also.  But  it 
is  an  e.aay  life,  and  well  paid  ;  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  beauty  walks  long  miles,  with 
a  little  bundle  on  her  back,  and  a  suite 
after  her,  of  mother,  father,  an  ugly  sis¬ 
ter,  and  the  small  brother,  and  takes  up 
her  abode  in  the  eternal  city.  The  beat 
clothes  of  the  family,  the  mother’s  bridal 
chemise,  and  the  united  coral  beads  of 
the  connection,  go  to  adorn  the  model, 
and  she  is  at  once  the  pride  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  her  relations.  At  noon  in  the 
Piazza,  and  after  noon  in  the  long  street 
that  begins  at  the  Trinita  and  ends  with 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  she  may  be  seen, 
a  point  of  bright  life  and  color  in  the 
gray  widowed  city.  Idle,  smiling,  grace¬ 
ful,  she  and  her  friends,  the  other  models, 
pass  their  unemployed  hours  in  sitting 
or  dawdling  in  tlie  sun,  and  for  a  couple 
of  pauls  you  may  hire  her  to  represent 
Juliet,  the  Madonna,  Faith,  Hope,  or 
Charity.  Anything  you  like.  By  and 
by  a  kindly,  good-looking  Romeo  makes 
love  to  this  Juliet,  and  after  due  courting 
in  the  doorways  at  dusk,  and  the  gift  of 
thick  rings  and  large  coral  bead.«,  they 
are  blessed  by  the  priest.  Year  by  year 
the  model  is  painted  as  maiden,  mother, 
or  grand-dame.  The  pickaninnies  ensu¬ 
ing  are  clad  in  tiny  costumes  of  bright 
color,  and  begin  a  model  life  before  they 
can  walk ;  so  on  from  father  to  son, 
mother  to  daughter,  the  end  of  the  model 
being  a  picture  of  the  witch  of  Endor, 
or  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  whichever 
you  please. 

They  are  mild,  amiable  folk  most  ol 
them,  and  take  the  admiration  they  meet 
with  as  a  matter  of  course.  “See  here,” 
a  man  said  to  me  as  I  passed  the  step  on 
which  he  lounged  ;  “  see,  lady ;  I  have 
a  fine  head,  a  noble  face  for  a  picture.” 
And  he  raised  his  hat,  and  turned  him¬ 
self  round  for  my  inspection.  “  Will  it 
not  suit  you,  signora  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  nandsome  in  the  face,” 
another  told  me,  “  but  look  at  my  legs.” 
And  this  in  the  open  street,  and  as  un¬ 
concernedly  as  if  they  were  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture.  One  charming  old  man  told  me, 
gravely,  that  I  had  well  chosen  in  se¬ 
lecting  him,  for  that  he  had  often  stood 
for  the  Eternal  Father  and  all  the  apos- 
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ties ;  and  I  think  be  felt  that  it  was 
greatly  to  St.  Peter’s  credit  that  he  was 
reckoned  like  him. 

My  first  model  was  the  stupidest  and 
ngliest  of  the  whole  set ;  a  sour  -  faced, 
dull  woman  I  thought  her,  as  she  sat 
with  large  feet  straight  before  her  on  a 
wooden  chair ;  her  stolid  face  put  me  in 
despair. 

I  spoiled  most  of  my  temper,  and  all  my 
canvas,  in  attempting  to  depict  her,  and 
went  home  cross  and  provoked  at  the 
over  -  vaunting  of  the  Roman  models. 
Next  time  I  saw  her  she  sat  in  the  bright 
winter  sunshine,  playing  with  her  chil¬ 
dren,  her  eyes  flashing,  her  face  all  ex¬ 
pression,  her  limbs  lith^e  and  graceful.  I 
forthwith  hired  the  “  small  ones  ”  with 
her,  plied  them  with  chocolate  and  rolls, 
and  we  became  the  dearest  friends  and 
closest  confidantes.  It  w’as  now  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  her  quiet  as  it  had  before 
been  to  animate  her  with  a  spark  of  life. 
The  youngest  and  fattest  of  the  children 
was  kissed,  blessed,  cuflfed,  and  knocked 
over  alternately;  and  her  chatter,  be¬ 
ginning  in  a  low  nasal  drawl,  and  making 
a  rapid  crescendo  into  screaming  recita¬ 
tive,  like  a  railway  whistle,  nearly  drove 
me  out  of  the  room.  “  Ah !  what  bad 
times,  what  poverty ;  holy  heavens ! 
what  difficulty  in  living ;  sweetest  treas¬ 
ure,  Archangelo  mine,  kiss  thy  own 
little  mother.  Ah  !  bad  child,  bad-dest ; 
dirty,  dirtiest  child ;  little  dirty  nasty 
one! — ah,  Dio  mio!”  She  rang  the 
changes  from  objurgation  to  caresses  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  would  sub¬ 
side  into  exhausted  silence,  till  a  fresh 
topic  was  started. 

Guiseppe,  the  smiling,  handsome  hus¬ 
band,  W'as  my  next  m<^el,  and  the  best 
of  models  he  proved. 

After  a  little  preamble  of  compliment 
to  ray  undoubted  talent  and  genius,  he 
asked  what  I  meant  to  draw ;  and  per¬ 
ceiving  no  definite  idea  in  my  reply,  he 
suggested  a  variety  of  charming  subjects, 
all  of  which  he  was  competent  to  repre¬ 
sent.  I  had  a  little  grim  salon  for  all  my 
studio,  the  usual  obstinate  red  velvet 
discomfort  in  sofas  and  chairs,  and  a 
shocking  bad  light ;  but  he  dragged  the 
furniture  about,  flung  plaids,  rugs,  and  a 
fur  coat  over  the  sofa  and  footstools,  to 
represent  a  rural  scene,  and  assumed  an 
attitude  of  weary,  languid  repose,  which 
was  perfect ;  it  only  needed  a  little  co¬ 


balt  and  imagination  to  supply  the  blue 
heaven  of  theCampagna.  While  I  paint¬ 
ed,  he  discoursed  on  all  subjects  and 
sundry,  in  a  low  musical  voice,  the  rarest 
of  qualities  in  an  Italian. 

lie  ivas  well  acquainted  with  my 
country,  having  a  cousin  who  was  a 
model  in  London,  admirably  paid,  and 
dissatisfied  only  with  the  fog.  But,  to 
be  sure,  what  a  pity  that,  except  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England  should  be  covered  with 
wild  woods,  and  filled  with  savage 
beasts  —  how  terrible  the  tigers,  bears, 
and  lions  must  be  to  a  delicate  lady  like 
myself. 

My  gentle  hint  that  the  British  lion 
existed  chiefly  on  sign -posts,  and  the 
bears  and  tigers  in  a  jieaceful  haunt, 
where,  for  sixpence,  they  might  safely  be 
gazed  on  in  mid-London,  was  received 
with  a  smile  of  apologetic  incredulity. 
He  could  evidently  understand  that  1 
had  my  reasons  for  wishing  him  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  was  the  case;  he  was 
very  polite,  but  he  knew  the  facts  better 
than  to  believe  me. 

He  lamented  the  new  cheap  material 
that  had  so  strong  a  charm  over  the 
female  mind  in  Rome.  “  Change  for 
ever,  no  durability  even  in  clothes !”  he 
said,  sighing  over  our  sex  ;  but  he  was  a 
gallant  man,  and  professed  his  delight 
when  I  invited  three  other  ladies  to  draw 
from  him  with  me.  “  What  would  his 
Holiness  say  if  he  knew  you  were  all 
painting  me  ?”  he  said ;  “  he  would 
throw  me  into  prison.”  And  this  was 
such  a  good  joke  that  it  was  repeated 
again  and  again.  To  each  model  I  put 
the  same  question,  “  What  do  you  think 
about  ?  ”  in  hopes  of  eliciting  some  an¬ 
swer  sympathetic  to  their  melancholy, 
expressive  countenances.  A  beautiful, 
thoughtful  woman,  with  eyes  that  were 
a  poem  by  themselves,  replied,  “  Nothing. 
What  should  I  think  of  r  I  Aaw«  nothing 
to  think  about.”  A  tragic,  deep  -  toned 
man,  a  hero  in  face  and  figure,  turned  his 
great  eyes  on  me,  full  of  the  most  touch¬ 
ing  sadness,  and  on  my  repetition  of  the 
query,  “  What  do  you  think  of?”  “  Bai- 
occhi !  ”  —  pennies  —  he  said,  and  cast 
down  the  black  eyes  as  pensively  as  be¬ 
fore.  Guiseppe  was  more  cunning,  and 
declared  he  thought  “  of  his  wife  and 
children,  of  the  lovely  young  ladies  who 
painted  him,”  which  speech  produced  a 
great  deal  of  amusement,  and  dread  of 
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papal  horror  if  such  scntimohts  should 
roach  the  Vatican.  lie  was  quite  a  del 
esprit  Guiseppe. 

My  favorite  model  was  not  a  beauty, 
but  his  history  was  so  sad.  Very  poor, 
he  worked  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  till 
his  wife’s  long  illness  brought  want  and 
woe  to  his  door,  and  a  friend  told  him  of 
the  scudi  to  be  earned  in  Rome.  He 
came,  and  gained  money  a.s  a  model,  and 
each  week  he  had  a  letter  written  by  a 
scribe,  and  sent  what  money  he  had  to 
the  sick  wife,  whose  face,  he  told  me,  he 
so  yearned  to  see,  that  he  had  walked, 
the  day  before,  twenty  miles  to  have  only 
a  look  at  her,  and  return  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  city.  He  was  the  only 
grateful  model  I  met  with,  a  Jewish  ten¬ 
dency  to  extortion  somewhat  marring 
the  suavity  of  the  other  members  of  the 
profession.  No  one  more  extortionate 
than  the  beautiful  Juanina,  daughter  to 
the  old  man  who  personated  all  the  saints 
and  apostles.  Giovane  was  his  real  name, 
and  he  was  a  very  patriarch  of  models, 
his  father  and  grandfather  having  been 
models  before  him  ;  his  wife,  sister, 
children,  and  grandchildren  models  also ; 
all  day  long,  every  day,  every  year,  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Prog¬ 
ress  and  the  rise  to  position  aimed  at  in 
our  country  are  as  unknown  to  them  as 
reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic ;  but  they 
are  respectable,  and  very  happy  in  their 
present  state,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
our  lower  classes. 

Pascuccia  is  the  fashion.able  model  of 
this  year,  a  capricious,  handsome  girl 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Some 
years  ago  a  French  artist  brought  her  to 
Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by  screams, 
kicks,  and  obstinate  refusal  to  show  her 
face  when  he  attempted  to  paint  her. 
She  was  a  wild  and  frightened  child  then, 
but  the  kicking  and  screaming  is  now 
only  changed  for  a  caprice  and  tyranny 
that  make  her  the  most  intolerable, 
though  the  most  sought  aA.er  of  models. 
She  will  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  be  attired 
in  any  way  that  she  does  not  herself 
choose.  She  can  faint  at  a  moment’s 
notice ;  or  she  will  march  off  if  displeas¬ 
ed,  and  her  sulky  pertinacity  can  defeat 
the  most  obstinate  English  amateur. 
She  and  I  grew  great  friends.  Pascuc¬ 
cia  wore  a  huge  stiff  corset,  heavy  as  *a 
saddle,  and  unbending  as  her  own  will. 
From  this  and  the  heat  of  the  room  she 


grew  faint  when  I  and  some  other  ladies 
were  making  a  sketch  of  her.  Pascuc¬ 
cia  moaned,  groaned,  and  made  the  most 
of  her  malady.  I  banished  the  stays  and 
opened  the  window,  while  the  others 
stood  aloof  and  whispered  that  she  was 
epileptic,  and  would  die.  And  she  re¬ 
warded  my  superior  wisdom,  first,  by 
recovering  promptly,  and  then  by  be¬ 
coming  my  particular  chum  from  that 
time  forth.  She  is  a  curious,  half-wild 
creature,  but  less  sordid  than  any  of  the 
qiiiet,  good-tempered  women  I  met  with. 
Her  parents  and  sisters  are  frightfully 
ugly  and  uncouth,  and  are  held  in  scorn 
by  their  neighbors  for  their  evil  and  un¬ 
cleanly  ways.  They  live  in  utter  idle¬ 
ness  on  the  earnings  of  Pascuccia,  who 
obeys  their  behests  only  after  vigorous 
fighting  and  abuse,  and  who  once,  in  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  monotony  of  her  work,  set 
off  on  her  own  account  for  a  week’s 
amusement,  went'  to  Naples,  danced, 
sang,  drank  lemonade,  bought  beads,  and 
came  back,  undaunted  by  the  wrath  and 
scandal  she  caused.  She  sang  me  end¬ 
less  Neapolitan  songs,  long  crooning  dit¬ 
ties  like  old  Scotch  ballads,  not  always 
turning  on  points  of  the  most  spotless 
morality,  but  sometimes  full  of  tender 
poetic  pathos ;  and  she  clapped  her  hands 
when  I  sang  her  own  songs  to  her,  and 
imitated  her  tone  and  manner.  The 
singing  had  a  most  beneficial  and  mes¬ 
meric  effect  on  Pascuccia,  and  was  a  most 
efficient  help  to  me ;  and  she  sat  with 
her  w’ater-jar  on  her  knee  for  an  hour  at 
a  time  without  moving,  while  she  half 
sang,  half  recited  her  favorite  “S6  Pec- 
cato-Perri-wirri-wir — S’e  Peccato-Perri- 
wirri-wir — S’e  Peccato  far  amor.”  After 
singing  which  she  one  day  announced 
that  she  was  going  to  bo  married,  and 
that  her  Gigi  w'as  even  now  working  in 
the  gardens  above  our  house.  Pascuc¬ 
cia,  how’ever,  being  somewhat  apt  to 
leave  truth  at  the  bottom  of  her  well, 
and  use  fibs  for  every-day  wear  and  tear, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  believe  her ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  Gigi  is  not  a  myth 
invented  to  represent  her  Jianci  for  the 
time  being.  Pascuccia  is  really  nineteen 
jrears  old,  but  she  persists  in  saying  she 
IS  only  fourteen.  “Poor  little  thing, 
only  fourteen !”  she  repeats,  w’ith  a  twin¬ 
kle  of  the  utmost  roguery.  She  even  be¬ 
came  but  thirteen  years  old  on  one  very 
pathetic  occasion,  when  she  was  tired 
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and  bored ;  but  an  ebe  was  thirte$p  six 
years  acfo,  when  she  first  entered  Rome, 
It  may  be  snpp^sed.she  was  mistaken. 

They  eat  little,  and  live  cheaply  in 
one  small  room  in  Rome  all  the  winter, 
and  the  first  of  June  all  the  models  pack 
their  household  goods  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  tramp,  many  days’  journey,  to  their 
“  paese,”  where  they  pass  the  summer 
and  autumn. 

Wretched,  dirty  little  towns,  built  on 
steep  hills,  these  “  paese where  neitlier 
meat  nor  medicine  can  be  had,  where  the 
girls  sleep  by  day  and  dance  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  mothers  grumble  at  the 
scarcity  and  discomfort,  and  do  what  lit¬ 
tle  sewing  is  needed  for  the  family. 
“  Niente  far”  is  the  order  of  things,  with 
an  exceptional  day’s  work  at  the  har¬ 
vest  ;  and  on  a  given  day  they  all  tramp 
back  to  Rome.  I  grew  quite  fond  of 
them,  and  had  a  tender  adieu  from  Gui- 
seppe,  his  wife,  and  that  most  unangelic 
child,  Archangelo,  whom  I  left  playing 
with  a  white  goat  in  the  deep  stone  door- 
w.ay  of  their  little  house,  a  picture  for 
Murillo  to  paint  or  Rembrandt  to  etch 
— rlike  Roman  life  itself,  all  bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  deep  shade.  F.  W. 


The  Art  Joamal. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE 
AGE. 

BT  8.  C.  HALL,  r.S.A.,  AND  HRS.  B.  C.  HALL. 

JOHX  WXLSOX. 

Although  I  knew  Professor  Wilson 
under  other,  and  always  pleasant,  circum¬ 
stances,  I  associate  my  happiest  remem¬ 
brance  of  him  with  ‘‘The  Festival”  that 
took  place  in  the  pretty  and  picturesque 
town  of  Ayr,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1844, 
when  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  Scottish 
people  tendered  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Bums,  by  welcoming  to  Scot¬ 
land  his  sons,  two  of  whom  bad  been 
absent  in  India  during  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
try  the  patience  of  my  readers  if  I  recall 
that  exciting  scene  on  that  memorable 
day.  1  will  first  ask  them  to  accompany 
mo  to  a  comparatively  humble,  but  neat 
and  comfortably  furnished,  cottage, 
where  resided  Mrs.  Begg,  the  sister 
of  the  poet,  and  in  which  met,  on  the 


[June, 

evening  succeeding  “the  day,”  all  the 
members  of  his  family — his  sister,  her 
children,  her  husband’s  brother,  the 
poet’s  three  sons,  and  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  James  Glencairn  —  the  only 
“  strangers”  (for  the  poet’s  friend  and 
biograjmer,  McDiarmid,  was  no  stran¬ 
ger)  being  Mrs.  Hall  and  myself,  and  an 
artist  whose  genius  was  then  in  the  bud, 
but  who  has  since  become  famous — 
Jos<;ph  Noel  Paton,  whoso  friendship 
we  have  had  the  happiness  to  retain 
from  that  far-away  time  to  this. 

Mrs.  Begg  was  a  plain  and  very 
simple  woman,  obviously  of  a  gentle 
and  kindly  nature,  but  giving  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  to  her  had  been  allotted  any 
portion  of  the  intellectual  pow’er  of 
which  her  great  brother  had  so  much. 
Her  sons  and  her  daughter  were  in  no 
w'ay  remarkable.  Her  husband’s  brother 
wore  the  dress  of  a  Scottish  peasant  of 
the  better  class;  and,  I  believe,  had 
never  aimed  at  any  position  beyond  it. 
He  spoke  of  “  Robbie  Burns”  as  a  com¬ 
panion  with  whom  he  had  passed  many 
a  pleasant  day  and  merry  night;  and 
wore  the  bonnet  and  plaid  as  he  had 
done  fifty  years  before  that  evening. 
Robert  Burns,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Burns,  died  long  ago.  He  is  said  to 
have  greatly  resembled  his  illustrious 
father.  I  give  the  portrait  of  him,  as  I 
gave  it  in  1844.  “His  eyes  are  largo, 
dark,  and  intelligent ;  and  his  memory  is 
stored  with  legends,  poems,  and  histori¬ 
cal  records  of  great  value.  These  ma¬ 
terials  are  not  only  abundant,  but  well 
arranged  and  ordered ;  and  when  a 
question  is  asked,  intelligent  reply  is 
ready.  His  conversation  is  rich  in  illns- 
tration,  and  though  he  gracefully  said, 
*  the  mantle  of  Elijah  had  not  descended 
upon  Elisha,’  the  son  possesses  much  of 
the  ability,  if  not  the  genius  of  the 
father.”  The  other  two  sous.  Colonel 
William  Nicol,  and  Colonel  James 
Glencairn,  are  still  living  at  Chelten¬ 
ham  ;  and  no  gentleman  in  that  favored 
town  of  retired  worth  are  more  honored 
or  respected.  Both  are  men  of  con¬ 
siderable  talent ;  the^  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  exert  it ;  but  pleasanter 
companions  arc  rarely  met ;  it  is  a  treat 
that  many  have  enjoyed  to  hear  Colonel 
James  sing  his  father’s  songs. 

Such  was  the  group  we  met  in  that 
homely  cottage  by  “  the  auld  brig,”  at 
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Ayr,  on  the  eve  after  the  poet’s  triumph 
—  a  triumph  certainly  greater  than  any 
that  has  honored  a  memory  in  Great 
Britain  at  any  period  of  its  history. 

Mrs.  Hall  had  her  Album  with  her; 
Colonel  James  Glencairn  had  previously 
written  in  it ;  his  name  being  prefaced 
by  the  following: 

“This  is  confessedly  a  collection  of^ 
the  autographs  of  ‘  Lions  and  as  it  is 
impossible  Mrs.  Hall  can  get  that  of  the 
Lion  my  father,  she  probably  thinks  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  obtain  that  of  one 
of  his  Cubs.  I  therefore  have  much 
jdeasure  in  transcribing  at  her  request 
the  first  verse  of  the  ‘Address  to  a 
Mountain  Daisy.’  ” 

Wlien  assembled  in  that  cottage  at 
Ayr,  it  was  suggested  by  our  friend  the 
Colonel,  that  on  the  i»age  which  con¬ 
tained  his  name  and  the  passage  quoted, 
the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  should  follow — as  they  never  had 
met  all  together  before,  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  would  never  meet  all  together 
again.  My  readers  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
pleased  to  see  these  autographs  as  they 
were  then  and  there  written. 

A  dull  and  gloomy  morning  ushered 
in  “tub  day.”  Nevertheless,  upwards 
of  eighty  thousand  persons  “  gathered 
together.”  They  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  some  from  for¬ 
eign  lands ;  the  town  was  full  of 
triumphal  arches  —  “  forests  of  ever¬ 
greens  ”  at  every  point  associated  with 
the  poet’s  history — processions  of  people, 
fancifully  dressed  ;  lodges  of  Freemasons, 
Foresters,  and  Oddfellows ;  and  the 
trades  —  weavers,  tailors,  bootmakers, 
and  so  forth,  with  no  lack  of  bands,  and 
at  least  a  score  of  bagpipes  heading 
parties  of  stalwart  Highlandmen,  each 
playing  his  own  pibroch,  all  of  them  “  in 
harmony.” 

At  one  end  of  a  field  was  a  platform, 
on  the  first  bench  of  which  sat  tlie  family 
of  Hobert  Burns.  Belbre  (hem,  the 
multitude  passed  in  orderly  procession, 
ausing  when  they  reached  the  point  and 
owing  in  homage  to  the  sons  of  the 
poet ;  then  marching  on  to  the  music 
with  which  every  one  of  them  w’as 
familiar,  and  joining  in  a  song,  the 
words  of  which  were  known  all  the 
world  over.  When  all  had  thus  passed, 
they  collected  into  a  mass,  and  raised  a 
cheer,  such  as  can  be  heard  nowhere 


else  in  the  world — literally  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  voices  of  eighty  thousand  hearts  ? 

It  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish 
those  to  whom  chiefly  appertained  that 
day  the  glory  and  the  triuniph — the 
honest  lads  and  bonnie  lasses,  workers  at 
the  loom,  tillers  of  the  soil,  who,  belong¬ 
ing  to  “the  Land  of  Burns,”  had  their 
full  share  of  his  renown  ;  and  never,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  history  of  any  country  has 
there  been  such  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  people,  nine  tenths  of  whom  were  the 
grandchildren  of  his  co-mates,  identified 
themselves  with  a  poet  who  had  been 
half  a  century  in  his  grave. 

On  the  platform — on  the  seat  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  us — sat  a  man  of  power¬ 
ful  frame,  large-limbed  and  tall,  who  in 
youth  was  of  a  surety  “  the  best  wTestler 
on  the  green,”  and  who  in  age  seemed 
one  of  the  elder  sons  of  Anak  ;  of  whose 
“  boisterous  vigor  ”  many  pens  and 
tongues  had  written  and  spoken.  Look 
at  his  massive  head,  his  clear  gray  eye, 
his  firm-set  and  finely-chiselled  month, 
his  broad  and  intellectual  brow,  and  you 
will  be  sure  it  is  not  physical  force  alone 
that  makes  him  greatest  of  the  many 
great  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
^lis  hair,  thin  and  grizzled  and  unusually 
long,  was  moved  by  the  breeze,  as  ho 
rose  to  speak,  in  a  voice  manly  as  his 
form,  richly  and  truly  eloquent ;  he  was 
master  of  his  theme,  and  loved  it ;  but 
then  and  there,  a  stoic  w’ould  have  been  * 
an  enthusiast  with  the  cheers  of  such  a 
multitude  booming  in  his  ears. 

While  he  was  speaking,  and  his  long 
thin  locks  waved  about  in  the  wind,  I 
thought  I  might  steal,  imperceptibly,  at 
such  a  moment,  a  single  hair  ;  I  saw  one 
that  I  believed  had  been  accidentally 
detached,  and  1  ran  the  hazard  of  taking 
it.  The  Professor  felt  the  touch ;  and 
turning  instantly  round  flashed  upon  me 
one  of  those  fierce  looks  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much  from  those  who  had  seen 
the  “  lurking  devil  in  his  keen,  gray 
eye but  at  once  perceiving  that  no 
insult  was  meant,  and  j)erhaps  appreci¬ 
ating  the  motive  of  the  theft,  (is  I  mur¬ 
mured  out  something  like  “  it  is  but  one 
to  keep  for  ever,”  his  lips  as  suddenly 
assumed  a  smile  of  lovable  grace  such 
as  might  have  won  the  heart  of  an 
enemy.  That  “  single  hair  ”  is  on  my 
table  as  I  write. 

I  From  the  platform  there  was  an  ad- 
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iournment  of  the  “  select  ” — but  the  se¬ 
lect  consisted  of  two  thousand  persons — 
to  a  monster  tent  or  “Pavilion”  that 
had  been  erected  to  receive  the  guests  at 
the  dinner.  The  President  was  the  good, 
graceful,  and  gracious  Earl  of  Eglintoun, 
whose  two  memorable  words,  “  repent¬ 
ant  Scotland”  had  an  enduring  echo 
there  that  day  in  every  Scottish  heart. 
There  was  a  gathering  of  Scottish  “  men 
of  mark  ”  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
noble  chairman ;  following  in  order,  the 
sons  of  Burns  on  bis  right,  and  the  sister 
and  her  children  on  his  left ;  with  some 
of  the  poet's  early  friends ;  and  one,  a 
venerable  matron  then,  who,  when  a 
blooming  lass  of  sweet  seventeen,  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  verse.  Among 
the  guests  were  Alison,  Aytoun  ^whose 
lamented  death  was  recorded  during  the 
year  just  past),  Glasford  Bell,  “Delta” 
Aloir,  Charles  Mackay,  and  the  brothers, 
William  and  Robert  Chambers.  And 
good  right  had  Robert  Chambers  to  be 
there,  foremost  among  the  men  whom 
the  people  delight  to  honor ;  for,  but  for 
his  exertions,  near  relatives  of  the  great 
poet — to  render  homage  to  whose  mem¬ 
ory  the  tens  of  thousands  had  assembled 
— would  have  had  to  bear  neglected 
nury  instead  of  independent  comfort, 
otland  owes  to  these  admirable  broth¬ 
ers  a  debt  the  extent  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  calculate. 

But  on  that  day  of  glory  the  assembly 
of  the  “  aristocracy  ”  of  Rank  and  Let¬ 
ters  was  far  too  small;  from  England 
and  Ireland  there  were  few  guests,  while 
Scotland  did  not  contribute  a  fourth  of 
the  number  she  ought  to  have  sent  to 
the  gathering.  The  glory  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  day  were  to  “  the  common 
people  ;  ”  and  certainly  the  appearance 
of  these — for  w’hom  tents  had  l^en  pro¬ 
vided — was  an  object  of  even  higher 
importance  than  the  assembling  of  the 
“  select.” 

As  wo  looked  upon  the  heaving  multi¬ 
tude,  we  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  if 
all  the  preparations  for  the  bancj^uet  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  the  manifestation 
of  resect  on  the  part  of  the  people 
towarus  their  poet  would  have  been  ac¬ 
complished — the  heart-beatings  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  thoroughly  exhibited,  if  no  pa¬ 
vilion,  with  its  tasteful  draperies  and 
elevated  galleries,  had  been  planted  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  that  waters  the 


land  of  Burns.  Who  that  witnessed 
the  glorious  sight  can  have  ceased  to  re¬ 
member  the  fervent  looks  of  the  old  and 
middle  aged ;  the  tearful  eyes  and  excla¬ 
mations  of  the  young ;  the  eagerness 
with  which  parents  pointed  out  to  their 
children  the  gray-haired  sons  of  the  poet 
they  delighted  to  honor.  On,  and  on, 
and  on,  they  came,  in  peace  and  har¬ 
mony,  disturbed  by  no  jarring  feelings, 
moved  by  no  political  object,  warmed 
by  the  genial  influence  of  the  tenderest 
and  most  elevated  patriotism.  The  shouts 
of  the  people  were  echoed  by  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  cheers  of  the  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  on  the  platform,  while 
the  tears  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  proved  how  deeply  they  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  great  purpose  all  had 
met  to  commemorate.  As  long  as  the 
procession  was  in  progress,  the  men  who 
composed  it  refrained  from  any  manifes¬ 
tation  of  their  feelings,  beyond  low’ering 
their  banners,  uncovering  their  heads, 
and  gazing  upon  the  poet’s  sons;  but 
when  the  gigantic  thistle,  the  emblem  of 
their  native  country,  closed  the  proces¬ 
sion,  and  had  been  not  only  honored,  but 
divided  and  borne  off  blossom  by  blos¬ 
som  and  leaf  by  leaf,  as  mementos  of  the 
“field  of  Burns,”  there  was  a  rush  of 
human  beings  back  towards  the  platform, 
and  eager  hands  were  upstretched  from 
below  to  grasp  the  hands  of  the  family  of 
the  poet. 

Yet  it  W’as  a  most  exciting  scene 
within  the  pavilion  —  where  nearly  two 
thousand  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
were  seated :  we  recall  their  fervid  en¬ 
thusiasm  when  the  noble  chairman  rose 
and  proposed  the  memory  of  Robert 
Burns — “  drank  in  solemn  silence,”  but 
followed  a  few  minutes  afterwards  by  a 
shout  such  as  is  seldom  heard  more  than 
once  in  a  life.  The  Earl  of  Eglintoun 
was  then  in  his  zenith  ;  a  thorough 
“gentleman  ”  in  look,  in  manner,  and 
in  heart.  Ilis  address  was  brief,  pithy, 
and  condensed,  yet  remarkably  conclu¬ 
sive  and  comprehensive.  It  was  indeed 
an  example  of  true  eloquence — if  elo- 
uence  is  to  be  estimated  by  effect  pro- 
uced.  There  was  in  it  no  word  too 
much — not  a  syllable  that  might  have 
been  as  well  left  unsaid. 

Then  Professor  Wilson  rose  to  “  wel¬ 
come  the  sons  of  Burns.”  lie  was  “  in 
his  glory.”  Ilis  robust  and  manly  form 
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appeared  to  grow  under  bis  theme,  bis 
magnificent  head  positively  seemed  to 
roll  about  over  his  huge  shoulders,  and 
his  large  hands  to  sweep  away  all  let 
and  hindrance  to  his  gigantic  energy. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  toasts 
that  followed;  among  them  “Words¬ 
worth  and  the  Poets  of  England” — 
“  Moore  and  the  Poets  of  Ireland the 
latter  w'as  proposed  by  Henry  Glasford 
Bell ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent 
speech  he  took  occasion  to  introduce  the 
name  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  thus :  “  I  have 
to-day  seen  that  not  the  gifled  sons 
alone,  but  also  some  of  the  gifted  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  Ireland,  have  come  as  pilgrims  to 
the  shrine  of  Burns— rthat  one  in  partic¬ 
ular  —  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
that  fair  sisterhood  who  gave  by  their 
talents  additional  lustre  to  the  genius  of 
the  present  day,  has  paid  her  first  visit  to 
Scotland  that  she  might  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  whom  I  have  myself 
seen  moved  even  to  tears  by  the  glory 
of  the  gathering.  She  is  one  who  has 
thrown  additional  light  on  the  antiqui¬ 
ties,  manners,  scenery,  and  traditions  of 
Ireland,  and  whose  graceful  and  truly 
feminine  works  are  known  to  us  all,  and 
whom  we  are  proud  to  see  among  us.” 

I  cannot  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
Professor’s  speech,  which  occupie<l  full 
an  hour.  Perhaps  the  apologies  he 
offered  for  the  failings  and  shortcomings 
of  the  poet  might  have  been  spared,  and 
were  considered  out  of  keeping  with  the 
occasion ;  still  it  was  a  most  masterly 
discourse — richly  and  truly  eloquent,  and 
those  who  heard  it  can  never  forget  the 
wild  burst  of  applause  that  followed  his 
concluding  sentence — “  We  rise  to  wel¬ 
come  you  to  your  father’s  land the 
w'hole  assembly  rose  with  a  loud  and 
long-continued  cheer. 

My  readers  will  believe  the  event  to 
be  the  most  exciting  of  all  our  memories. 
It  is  inseparably  associated  (I  shall  never 
desire  to  separate  them)  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Professor  Wilson — the  Burns 
Festival,  where  so  many  living  worthies 
linked  hand  in  hand,  with  the  Plough¬ 
man  and  the  Artisan,  assembled  in  earn¬ 
est  homage  to  glorify  the  illustrious 
dead. 

“To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die  I” 

John  Wilson  wks  bom  on  the  18th 


May,  1785,  in  a  “  somewhat  gloom y- 
looking  house  in  a  dingy  court  at  the 
head  of  the  High-street,”  Paisley.  The 
house  is  still  standing,  being  “preserved” 
for  public  uses,  under  the  name  of  “  Wil¬ 
sons  Hall.”  *  His  father  was  a  w’ealthy 
man,  having  realized  a  fortune  in  trade 
as  a  gauze  manufacturer,  and  was  re¬ 
spected  for  social  worth  and  moral  in¬ 
tegrity.  His  mother  is  described  as 
“  beautiful,  of  rare  intellect,  wit,  humor, 
wisdom,  and  grace.”  The  boy  John  was 
“  precocious,’’  physically  and  intellectu¬ 
ally  ;  “  foremost  in  the  playground  and 
in  the  task running  a  race  against 
ponies  while  yet  a  child  ;  in  youth,  sur¬ 
passing  men  in  bodily  feats,  and  in  early 
manhood  excelling  all  competitors  in 
strength  of  arm  and  swiftness  of  foot. 
Almost  from  bis  birth  to  his  death,  as 
one  of  his  friends  wrote  long  afterwards, 
“  whatever  he  did  was  done  with  all  his 
soul.” 

In  June,  1803,  he  entered  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  commoner  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  having  been  previously  “  well- 
educated  ”  at  Glasgow.  His  father  left 
him  an  “  unencumbered  fortune  of  £50,- 
000.”  Tims  endowed,  with  rare  personal 
advantages,  “  the  world  was  all  before 
him,  where  to  choose,”  in  a  sense  very 
diffemnt  from  that  which  applies  gener¬ 
ally  to  the  heir  of  the  Muses.  Yet,  so 
early  as  1807,  he  selected  an  abiding 
place  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  and 
the  cottage  of  Elleray  was  his  home  until 
the  vear  1815. 

When  at  Oxford,  and  indeed  every¬ 
where,  he  had  the  acquaintance  of  the 
refined  and  the  rough  —  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant — the  “  brutal  ”  indeed.  Dr. 
Routh,  the  president  of  his  college  at 
Oxford,  was  his  friend ;  but  his  “  friends” 
also  were  the  ^‘grooms,  the  cobblers, 
and  the  stable-boys.”  He  gave  wide 
scope  for  scandal,  but  such  was  the  joy¬ 
ousness  of  his  nature,  the  buoyancy  of 
his  big  heart,  and  his  many  endearing 
qualities  ;  so  prominent  also  were  his 
powers  as  a  student  and  a  scholar  —  his 
after-fame  being  clearly  foreseen — that 
his  eccentricities  were  visited  with  no 
heavy  penalties,  and  he  passed  from  the 


*  It  is  a  large  stone-built  house,  situate  in  the 
main  street  of  Paisley;  at  the  time  of  Wilson's 
birth  it  was  one  goodly  mansion ;  it  is  now  di¬ 
vided  into  separate  tenements. 
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University  with  honor,  if  not  with  un- 
mingled  respect. 

I  have  given  ray  own  portrait  of  Wil¬ 
son  as  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak, 
in  1844 ;  I  may  add  that  of  Mr.  Aird,  the 
editor  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Herald., 
W'hen  writing  of  the  Burns  Festival  and 
in  reference  to  the  Professor’s  speech  on 
that  raeraorable  occasion :  “  Now  broad 
in  humor;  now  sportive  and  playful  ; 
now  sarcastic,  scornful,  and  search¬ 
ing  ;  now  calmly  philosophic  in  crit¬ 
icism  ;  now  thoughtful  and  solemn, 
large  of  ‘  reverent  discourse,  looking  be¬ 
fore  and  after’  with  all  the  sweetest  by¬ 
plays  of  humanity,  with  every  reconciling 
softness  of  charity — such  in  turns,  and  in 
quickest  intermingled  tissue  of  the  ethe¬ 
real  woof,  have  been  the  many  illustra¬ 
tions  which  this  large-minded,  large- 
hearted  Scotchman,  in  whose  character 
there  is  neither  corner  nor  cranny,  has 
poured  in  the  very  prodigality  of  his 
affectionate  abundance  around  and  over 
the  name  and  the  fame  of  Robert  Burns.” 

Talfourd,  considering  him  as  an  editor, 
and  contrasting  him  with  Campbell  in 
that  capacity,  speaks  of  his  “  boisterous 
vigor,  riotous  in  power,  reckless  in  wis¬ 
dom,  fusing  the  productions  of  various 
intellects  into  one  brilliant  reflex  of  his 
own  master  mind  and  Haliam  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  “  a  writer  of  the  most 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  genius,  whose 
eloquence  is  as  the  rush  of  mighty 
waters.” 

In  1812  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Joanna 
Baillie,  describes  him  as  a  young  man 
of  very  extraordinary  powers  ” — “  an  ec¬ 
centric  genius” — “a  warm-hearted  and 
enthusiastic  young  man  ” — “  something 
too  much,  perhaps,  of  the  latter  quality 
places  him  among  the  list  of  originals.” 

Do  Quincey  writes,  in  1808,  of  “his 
large  expansion  of  heart,  and  a  certain 
air  of  noble  frankness.”  “  He  seemed  to 
have  an  intense  enjoyment  of  life” — 
young,  rich,  healthy,  and  full  of  intel¬ 
lectual  activity,  then,  with  no  care  jiresent 
or  foreshadowed,  how  could  it  have  been 
otherwise  ? 

James  Hogg,  in  one  of  his  lay  sermons, 
says  :  “  Professor  Wilson’s  conversation 
is  rich  and  brilliant;  but  then  he  takes 
sulky  fits.  If  there  bo  anybody  in  the 
company  wltom  he  does  not  like,  the 
party  will  not  get  much  out  of  him  for 
that  night;  his  eyes  gleam  like  those  of 


a  dragon,  and,  a  poet  says  of  him  ( W  ords- 
worth,  I  think),  *  he  utters  a  short  hem  ! 
j  at  every  pause,  but  further  ventures  not.”’ 

He  was  ever  gentle  and  kindly,  meek 
and  humble — in  verse ;  holy  and  tranquil¬ 
lizing  was  the  influence  he  obtained  by 
associating  with  the  Muses.  It  was  only 
in  prose  be  was  harsh,  uncompromising, 
and  bitter ;  yet  in  bis  criticisms  there 
was  always  evidence  of  a  sound  heart — 
of  a  nature  like  the  Highland  breezes  he 
loved  to  breast,  keen,  biting,  but  healthy ; 
often  most  invigorating  when  most  se¬ 
vere,  but  to  be  safely  encountered  only 
by  those  whose  stamina  was  unquestion¬ 
able. 

On  the  banks  of  Windermere  he  had 
his  “  full  fling  ”  of  “  animal  delights  ” — 
racing,  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  fish¬ 
ing,  boating,  and  cock-fighting — one  of 
the  sports  in  which  our  not  far-ott'  an¬ 
cestors  indulged  as  of  the  “  manly  ” 
English.  And  if  there  be  ample  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  lofty  genius  and  social  worth, 
there  is  certainly  quite  as  much  to  up¬ 
hold  the  declaration  of  one  of  his  com¬ 
rades  for  a  time :  “  It  was  a’  life  an’ 
murth  among  us,  as  lang  as  Professor 
Wilson  M’as  at  Ward’le  Heed.” 

He  dearly  loved  the  gentle  craft  of  the 
angler.  Dogs  were  his  familiar  friends, 
but  so  were  other  animals.  From  the 
horse  to  the  spider  they  were  objects  of 
study  that  gave  him  pleasure,  generally 
hejilthy  pleasure,  but  sometimes  pleasure 
that  was  not  so.  He  had  large  humanity 
— earnest  love  of  all  things  in  Nature. 
For  dogs,  his  affection  was  intense,  and 
many  curious  illustrative  anecdotes  are 
told  of  that  passion.  Especially  he  loved 
all  things  that  needed  help.  For  nearly 
eleven  years  he  kept  in  his  room  a  spar¬ 
row  he  had  found,  scarcely  fledged,  on 
his  door-step.  Who  that  has  read  can 
have  forgotten  his  terrific  anathema- 
against  those  who  were  more  than  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  poisoned  his  dog  Bronte, 
in  revenge  for  his  awful  denunciation  of 
those  M’ho  had  “  jiatronized  ”  the  butch¬ 
ers  Hare  and  Burke  ? 

Yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  fierce  leojiard  of  “  Maga  ”  could  be 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb  ;  that  the  giant  could 
use  a  giant’s  strength  as  tenderly  as  a 
young  mother  nursing  her  first-born. 
Let  us  picture  the  I’rofessor,  as  he  was 
seen  one  day,  long  after  the  period  to 
which  I  am  now  referring,  with  a  car- 
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ter’s  whip  in  his  hand,  walking  beside  a 
miserable  horse  through  Edinburgh 
streets.  He  had  released  the  animal 
from  a  brute  far  more  worthless,  had 
unharnessed  him  from  a  cart  full  of  coal, 
upset  the  coal  into  the  street,  given  the 
carter  one  blow,  and  promised  him 
another,  and  left,  the  fellow,  utterly  as¬ 
tonished,  “  gaping  wide-mouthed,”  and 
speechless,  as  he  followed  the  horse 
to  the  charge  of  the  police. 

Notwithstanding  his  somewhat  peril¬ 
ous  attractions,  he  found  a  wife  worthy 
of  him.  Miss  Jane  Penny  was  “  the 
belle  of  the  Lake  district  ” — as  good  as 
she  was  beautiful — “  whom  he  had  sen¬ 
sibility  to  love,  .ambition  to  attempt,  and 
skill  to  win.”  In  May,  181 1,  he  married. 
In  1815  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar, 
having  quitted  “  dear  sycamore-sheltered 
Elleray  ”  in  consequence  of  a  breach  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  a  “  guardian  ”  that 
deprived  him  of  nearly  all  his  property. 

Elleray  is  a  nest  in  the  midst  of  moun¬ 
tains,  in  an  elevated  dell  surrounded  by 
foregrounds  of  great  beauty — seques¬ 
tered  and  secluded — commanding  views 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  of  exceed¬ 
ing  grandeur.  The  site  is  at  once  grace¬ 
ful  and  magnificent,  and  no  marvel  that 
the  poet  loved  it  M'ith  his  whole  heart. 
This  is  De  Quincey’s  description  of  El¬ 
leray  :  “Within  a  bow -shot  of  each 
other  may  be  found  stations  of  the  deep¬ 
est  seclusion,  fenced  in  by  verdurous 
heights,  and  presenting  a  limited  scene  of 
beauty — deep,  solemn,  noiseless,  severe¬ 
ly  sequestered  —  and  other  stations  of  a 
magm&ccnce  so  gorgeous,  as  few  estates 
in  this  island  can  boast,  and  of  those  few, 
perhaps  none  in  such  close  connection 
with  a  dwelling  -  house.  Stepping  out 
from  the  very  windows  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  you  find  yourself  on  a  terrace, 
which  gives  you  the  feeling  of  a  ‘  specu¬ 
lar  height’  such  as  you  might  expect  on 
Ararat,  or  more  ajipropriately  conceive 
on  ‘  Athos  seen  from  Samothrace.’  ” 
Mrs.  Gordon  adds  that  “  Windermere  is 
best  seen  from  Elleray — every  point  and 
bay,  island  and  cove,  lying  there  un¬ 
veiled.” 

The  "cottage  is  now  denuded  of  its 
“profusion  of  jessamine,  clematis,  and 
honey-suckle.”  The  trellis  no  longer 
“clusters  with  wild  roses,”  but  the  gi¬ 
gantic  sycamore  stUl  flourishes,  .and  over¬ 
shadows  the  lowly’dwelling  that  was  so 
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long  the  home  of  the  poet.  He  dearly 
loved  that  tree.  “  Never  in  this  well- 
wooded  world,”  he  writes,  “  not  even 
in  the  days  of  the  Druids,  could  there 
have  been  such  another.”  “  Oh,  sweet¬ 
est  and  shadiest  of  all  sycamores,  we 
love  thee  above  all  other  trees !  ” 

Not  far  off  was  Keswick,  where  the 
hlgh-souled  Southey  lived,  and  liydal, 
where  great  Wordsworth  communed 
with  Nature.  Thither,  as  to  a  cool  foun¬ 
tain,  came  the  man  in  his  buoyant  and 
hearty  youthhood  ;  there  his  favorite 
pursuits  were  to  the  full  enjoyed.  He 
had  “  a  fleet  of  yachts  ”  on  the  lake. 
He  excelled  in  all  manly  exercises  and 
field  sports  ;  on  road,  field,  flood,  foot, 
or  horseback,  he  was  equally  at  home. 
In  wrestling  he  had  few  equals,  being, 
as  a  professor  of  the  “  noble  art  of  self- 
defence  ”  described  him,  “  a  vera  bad  un 
to  lick.”* 

In  the  summer  of  1865, 1  paid  a  visit 
to  Elleray,  to  the  cottage  in  which  he 
dwelt  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  district,  and  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  sumptuous  house  he  built,  and 
which  was  afterwards  for  many  years 
his  home. 

“And  sweet  that  dwelling  rests  upon  the 
brow, 

Beneath  that  sycamore  of  Orest  Hill, 

As  if  it  smiled  on  Windermere  below.”  f 

It  occupies  a  commanding  site  above 
the  e.astern  bank  of  Windermere,  and 
near  to  the  picturesque  town  of  Bow- 
ness;  consequently,  the  views  are  su¬ 
premely  grand  and  beautiful.  There 
are  many  houses  all  about  it  now.  A 
railway  terminus  discharges  its  cargo 

•  The  pardenerof  Elleray  told  me  a  story  of 
the  Professor.  No  doubt  many  such  stories  are 
rife  in  the  neighborhood,  lie  had  challenged' 
five  potters,  brothers,  to  fight  (potters  are  tramps) 
the  whole  of  them.  He  leu  them  into  his  sitting- 
room,  cleared  for  the  purpose,  lucked  the  dooi% 
put  the  key  into  his  ))Ocket,  and  told  them  to 
set-to.  One  after  another  they  were  “  floored  " 
beneath  his  stalwart  arm  and  “profound”  sci¬ 
ence.  At  length  one  of  them  crawled  along,  en¬ 
tangled  himself  in  his  legs,  and  Wilson  fell.  The 
five  set  upon  him  together,  then,  as  he  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  would  certainly  have  killed  hin,. 
but  that  his  servants  burst  in  the  door,  and 
rushed  to  his  rescue. 

f  A  courteous  and  intelligent  gardener  now 
occupies  Wilson’s  etttage  at  Elleray.  A  lady  of 
high  position,  and  in  all  ways  estimable,  dwells 
in  his  house. 
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thrice  a-day  close  to  the  ^te  that  leads 
to  the  well- wooded  grounds  of  the  “  man¬ 
sion,”  and  probably  the  nightingales  and 
cushat  doves  have  been  chased  from  the 
locality.  It  would  no  doubt  grieve  the 
great  Nature-lover  to  hear  the  shrieking 
“  whistle  ”  in  their  stead  ;  but  there  are 
some  things  even  civil  engineers  can  not 
destroy,  and  the  outlook  from  the  hall 
door  at  Elleray  is  one  of  them. 

In  1817 — a  memorable  year  for  letters 
—  was  commenced  the  publication  of 
BlacJaBOocTs  Magazine^  so  inseparably 
linked  with  the  name  of  Wilson  from  its 
birth  to  his  death.  The  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  was  then  in  its  prime.  To  that 
work  Wilson  contributed  one  article  — 
his  first  and  his  last — a  review  of  Byron ; 
but  the  Tories  were  a  powerful  party  in 
Edinburgh,  and  some  of  them  resolved 
that  the  Whigs  should  not  have  it  “  all 
their  own  way.” 

One  of  the  two  who  suggested  the 
idea  to  Mr.  William  Blaokwood,  an  en¬ 
terprising  publisher  in  Edinburgh,  was 
Thomas  Pringle,  “  a  pleasant  poet,”  who 
afterwards  emigrated  to  South  Africa, 
from  which  he  subsequently  returned, 
and  became  editor  of  the  friendship's 
Offering,  one  of  the  annuals  published 
first  by  Lupton  Kelfe,  a  publisher  in 
Cornhill,  and  afterwards  by  Smith  and 
Elder. 

I  knew  Pringle  somewhat  intimately. 
He  was  a  kindly  and  courteous  gentle¬ 
man,  with  limited  literary  power,  but 
with  much  taste  and  feeling  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  for  art.  What  was  his  occu¬ 
pation  at  the  Cape  I  cannot  say.  He 
could  not  have  been  an  “  effective  set¬ 
tler,”  for  he  was  lame — so  lame,  indeed, 
as  to  be  compelled  to  use  a  crutch.  Ills 
politics  got  him  into  “a  sirape”  with 
the  authorities  at  Cape  Town.  He  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  colony,  and  strove 
to  exist  as  an  author  in  London,  where 
not  long  afterwards  he  died.  Those 
who  desire  to  know  more  of  him  may 
■read  his  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
South  Africa.  I  published  some  of  his 
stray  pieces  and  poems  in  the  British 
Magazine,  a  w’ork  I  then  conducted. 
They  were  never,  I  believe,  collected. 

The  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Magazine  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Blackwood  in  April,  1817.  Its  infancy 
was  weak  and  unpromising.  Misunder¬ 
standings  having  arisen  between  Black- 


[June, 

wood  and  the  then  editors  —  Messrs. 
Cleghorn  and  Pringle — they  withdrew. 
The  title  was  changed,  and  in  October, 
1817,  was  issued  Blackwood’s  Edin¬ 
burgh  Magazine.  It  began  in  a  storm  ; 
a  ferocious  spirit  influenced  the  leading 
writers  from  the  first.  “The  Mohawks 
of  the  press,”  as  Lady  Morgan  after¬ 
wards  styled  them,  produced  something 
like  a  shudder,  and  excited  an  amount  of 
wrath  scarcely  conceivable  nowadays  ; 
for  there  was  such  abundant  evidence  of 
high  ability  in  all  its  departments,  that 
no  one  could  despise,  however  much  they 
hated.  Later  in  its  history.  Hunt,  in 
The  Liberal,  described  its  writers  as  “  a 
troop  of  Yahoos,  or  a  tribe  of  Satyrs,” 
“adoring  Blackwood  as  some  Indian 
tribes  do  the  Devil !  ” 

It  soon  became  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  Wilson,  if  not  the  editor,  w’as,  at  all 
events,  a  principal  contributor.  lie  was 
like  an  athlete  in  the  arena,  dashing  at 
a  score  of  foes ;  striking  now  here,  now 
there  ;  wounding  alike  friends  and  foes  ; 
heedless  where  he  struck,  or  who  fell 
beneath  his  blows ;  while  “  even  in  his 
fiercest  moods  he  was  alive  to  pity, 
tenderness,  and  humor,”  and  would 
have  been  the  first  to  heal  the  wounds 
he  inflicted.  The  magazine  prospered, 
and  h.as  ever  since  maintained  its  high 
repute.  It  was  famous,  and  it  was  feared. 
and  Wilson  was  assailed — not  without 
show  of  reason — as  a  reprobate  and  a 
moral  assassin. 

It  is  known  thaf  one  of  Wilson’s 
closest  allies  in  the  conduct  of  Black¬ 
wood  was  .Tohn  Dibson  Lockhart,  the 
son  in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
successor  of  Oifford  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  personal 
appearance  of  Lockhart  was  familiar  to 
all  habituis  of  society  reception  rooms  in 
London.  Neither  in  asj)oct  nor  man¬ 
ner,  in  mind  nor  in  ch.aracter,  had  he 
aught  of  the  genial  nature,  the  utter  un¬ 
selfishness,  the  large  and  universal  sym¬ 
pathy,  of  his  friend  Wilson.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  *been  difficult  to  find  two 
men  so  utterly  dissimilar. 

This  is  the  portrait  of  Lockhart  in 
Mrs.  Gordon’s  life  of  her  father.  Profes¬ 
sor  Wilson  :  “  His  pale,  olive  complex¬ 
ion  had  something  of  a  Spanish  char¬ 
acter  in  it  th.at  accorded  well  with  the 
sombre  or  rather  melancholy  expression 
of  his  countenance ;  his  thin  lips,  com- 
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pressed  beneath  a  smile  of  habitual  sar¬ 
casm,  promised  no  genial  response  to 
the  warmer  emotions  of  the  heart — cold, 
haughty,  supercilious  in  manner,  he  sel¬ 
dom  won  love.”  He  is  described  by 
other  authorities  as  “systematic,  cool, 
and  circumspect “  when  he  armed 
himself  for  conflict  it  was  with  a  fell  and 
deadly  determination “  no  thrill  of 
compassion  ever  held  back  his  hand 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  strike.” 
In  Edinburgh  he  received  the  cognomen 
of  “  The  Scorpion.”  His  friend  Wilson 
—  through  the  mouth  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd — described  him —  “  wi’  a  pale 
face,  and  a  black,  tooey  head,  but  an  e’e 
like  an  eagle’s,  and  a  sort  o*  lauch  about 
the  screwed-up  mouth  o’  him  that  fules 
ca’ed  no  canny,  for  they  could’na  thole 
the  meaning  o’t.”  In  Peter’s  letters  he 
thus  pictures  himself :  “  His  features  are 
regular  and  quite  definite  in  their  out¬ 
line  ;  his  forehead  is  well  advanced,  and 
largest  in  the  region  of  observation  and 
perception.”  Ho  protests  against  its 
being  supposed  that  his  play  of  “  fancy 
is  to  gratify  a  sardonic  bitterness,  or  to 
nourish  a  sour  and  atrabilious  spirit.” 
He  was  young  then,  and  hoping  to  find 
there  were  better  things  in  literature 
than  satire.  He  did  not  find  it  so,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  seek  for  it. 

Certainly,  he  was  a  strikingly  hand¬ 
some  man ;  tall  and  slight,  with  abun¬ 
dant  dark  hair  on  a  head  well  set  on  his 
shoulders,  and  with  features  “finely  cut 
but  on  his  face  there  was  a  perpetual 
sneer,  as  if  he  grudged  humanity  a  vir¬ 
tue.* 

Hlackwood,  the  eminent  bibliopole,  so 
oflen  the  mark  of  assailants  as  merciless 
as  were  those  who  upheld  him,  Wilson 
describes  as  “  a  perfectly  honorable  and 
upright  man.”  I  saw  liirn  often  during 
his  brief  visits  to  London,  and  once  in 
his  shop  in  Edinburgh.  We  were  in¬ 
vited  to  his  house — an  invitation  circum- 


•  Lockhart  died  at  Abbotaford  on  the  26th 
November,  1854,  a  few  months  only  after  hia 
friend  Wilson;  he  is  buried  in  Dryburgh  Abbey 
“  at  the  feet  of  his  great  father-in-law,’*  He  was 
born  in  the  Manse  of  Cambusnethan,  on  the  14th 
July,  1794 — his  father  being  minister  of  the  par¬ 
ish — and  married,  in  1820,  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  by  her  he  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter ;  the  eon  died  young ;  and  so  perished 
the  lineal  representatives  of  the  great  Scottish 
bard.  The  daugliter  married  Mr,  Hope,  who 
took  the  name  oi  Scott. 


stances  compelled  us  to  postpone :  and 
on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Edinburgh  he 
had  been  removed  from  earth.  He  was 
a  plain  man,  somewhat  burly  of  form ; 
of  his  shrewd  intelligence  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  he  did  not  convey  the  idea  of 
an  intellectual  man :  neither,  I  believe, 
did  he  ever  assume  to  be  one.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  will ;  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  “  cut  down  ”  even  the  papers 
of  Wilson :  and  was  the  only  “  real  edi¬ 
tor  ”  of  the  Magazine  in  the  day  of  its 
strength.  He  died  in  September,  1854, 
esteemed,  respected,  and  beloved  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  by  none 
more  than  his  constant  ally  and  perpet¬ 
ual  trust.  Professor  Wilson. 

In  1820,  John  Wilson  obtained  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  thence¬ 
forth  known  as  “  Professor  Wilson  ;  ” 
not,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  with¬ 
out  strenuous  opposition.  His  enemies 
(  and  he  had  earned  them  )  attacked  the 
moral  character  of  the  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  but  in  that 
they  failed ;  there  he  was,  as  Mrs. 
Grant,  of  Laggan,  wrote,  “  invulner¬ 
able.”  He  had  twenty-one  votes  out  of 
thirty,  notwithstanding  all  the  eflbrts  of 
political  and  personal  foes. 

Thenceforward  he  gave  free  vent  to 
the  more  lovable  qualities  of  his  nature, 
the  outpourings  of  his  generous  soul,  his 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  young  whom 
it  became  his  duty  to  arm  for  the  battle 
of  life.  One  of  his  pupils  describes  him  : 
“  His  grand  and  noble  form  excited 
into  bold  and  passionate  action ;  his 
manly  and  eloquent  voice  sounding  forth 
its  stirring  utterances  with  all  the 
strange  and  fitful  cadence  of  a  music 
quite  peculiar  to  itself”  —  “with  eye, 
hand,  voice,  and  soul,  bearing  his  audi¬ 
ence  with  him.”  Thus  writes  another 
of  the  students :  “  The  tremulous  upper 
lip,  curving  with  every  wave  of  thought 
or  hint  of  passion,  and  the  golden-gray 
hair  floating  on  the  old  man’s  mighty 
shoulders — if  indeed  that  could  be  called 
age  which  seemed  but  the  immortality 
of  a  more  majestic  youth.” 

In  after  years  his  writings  w’ere  chiefly 
limited  to  his  contributions  to  Black¬ 
wood.  “  lie  became,”  writes  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  her  most  pious  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  TAfe^  “  identified  with  its  charac¬ 
ter,  its  aims,  and  its  interests.”  And  in 
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1823  he  was  in  a  position  again  to  re¬ 
side  at  Elleray,  to  enjoy  again  its  woods 
and  walks ;  “  bis  idle  time  not  idly  spent 
beside  the  banks  of  the  lake,  rod  in  hand ; 
to  look  upon  the  hills  he  loved ;  to  see 
the  snow  in  summer  on  the  mountain 
tops.  Here  he  had  passed  his  joyous  and 
energetic  youth — when  animal  strength 
and  animal  spirits  were  “overboiling,” 
BO  to  speak,  and  thither,  when  advancing 
age  had  matured  his  judgment,  and,  in 
a  measure,  subdued  his  passions,  when — 

“  Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came. 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of 
him”— 

he  went,  with  as  full  a  love  of  nature  as 
ever,  to  enjoy  the  abundant  gifts  of  which 
she  is  BO  lavish  in  that  most  lovely  lo¬ 
cality. 

In  1837  his  beloved  wife  died,  “leav¬ 
ing  the  world  thenceforward  to  him  dark 
and  dreary.”  Cannot  we  hear  his  voice 
“tremulous  with  emotion,”  as  he  met 
his  class,  “  with  a  depressed  and  solemn 
spirit,”  murmuring,  “Pardon  me:  but 
since  we  last  met  I  have  been  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death.”  And  he 
wore  “  w'eepers  ” — badges  of  mourning 
— on  his  sleeves  until  he  received  his  own 
summons  to  join  her.* 

One  event  connected  with  this  period 
of  his  life  is  especially  remembered  at 
“The  Lakes.”  In  1825  George  Can¬ 
ning,  writing  to  Scott,  hopes  he  will 
join  a  party  on  the  banks  of  Winder- 
mere  (where  he  was  visiting  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  manufacturer,  Mr.  Boulton), 
and  he  adds:  “Our  friend  the  Professor 
(who  is  admiral  of  the  lakes)  will  hi  out 
his  whole  flotilla  and  fire  all  his  guns  in 
honor  of  your  arrival.”  Scott  went, 
and  Wordsworth  w’as  of  the  party. 
The  w’eather  was  brilliant :  so  was  the 
company,  especially  by  moonlight.  Filly 
barges,  gay  with  banners  and  fair  ladies, 
formed  the  “  cortege  ;”  music  and  merry 
songs  came  from  each  one  of  them,  as  the 
flotilla  made  its  way  among  the  islands, 
while  the  shores  were  lined  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  spectators,  whose  perpetual  cheers 
were  echoed  by  the  mountains. 

That  grand  event  occurred  in  August, 
1826;  a  record  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 


•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  Mn.  Wilson, 
says ;  “  One  whose  grace  and  gentle  griodness 
could  have  found  no  fitter  home  than  Elleray, 
except  where  the  now  it." 


[  J  une, 

memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in 
those  of  Wordsworth.* 

So  late  as  1848  Wilson  was  at  Elleray; 
but  it  had  lost  its  charm — the  beloved  of 
his  heart  had  been  called  to  a  better 
home;  he  complained  of  “its  silence 
and  loneliness,”  and  did  not  remain 
there  long  before  he  quitted  it  forever. 
In  1860  he  was  “  breaking  up ;”  strength 
was  gradually  decaying,f  he  grew  med¬ 
itative  and  solemn.  Occasionally  there 
were  glimpses  of  his  old  sel^  when  he 
“strolled”  beside  the  banks  of  Dochart, 
rod  in  hand  (the  use  of  one  hand  had 
gone),  and  rejoiced  to  see  it  had  not 
lost  its  cunning,  as  he  transferred  to  his 
basket  the  trout  from  the  stream. 

Ilis  work  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  he 
resigned  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  change ; 
“  the  head  grew  sick,  and  the  heart 
faint;”  he  remained  altogether  “  within 
doors  ;  ”  “  something  of  a  settled  melan¬ 
choly  rested  on  his  spirit ;”  he  seldom 
spoke,  and  did  not  oflen  smile  ;  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  his  altered  stale,  “  my  mind  is 
going — I  feel  it,”  he  sadly  said. 

Now  and  then  he  rallied,  “  presenting 
a  serene  and  beautiful  picture  of  calm 
and  genial  old  age.”  There  were  yet 
thougltls  for  his  duties,  and  one  of  his 
latest  labors — w'hen  ho  moved  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  when  his  feet  were  feeble  and 
unsteady,  and  the  foreshadow  of  death 
was  over  him — was  to  drive  into  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  give  his  vote  for  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay,  then  a  candidate  fur 
the  representation  of  the  city — a  Whig 
— a  {Kilitical  opponent  all  his  life. 

put,  as  his  good  and  devoted  daugh¬ 
ter,  his  biographer,  writes  :  “  Ije  hum¬ 
bly  looked  in  tiie  coming  days  of  dark¬ 
ness  for  the  light  that  rises  to  the  up- 


•  To  this  memorable  eccne  Wiliion  makes  but 
little  reference:  vet  it  might  have  move<l  hit 
pen ;  he  afterwards,  however,  referred  to  Words¬ 
worth  tliere :  “  Tlie  memory  of  that  bright  day 

returns,  when  Windennere  glittered  with  all  her 
aails  in  honor  of  the  great  northern  minstrel, 
and  of  him,  the  ehspient,  whose  lips  are  now 
mute  in  dust.  Methinka  we  see  his  sniile  benign, 
that  we  hear  his  voice,  silver  sweet.” 

f  Just  then  he  received  a  pension  from  the 
Crown  of  £300  a  year — an  intimation  to  tliat  ef 
feet  having  been  conveyed  to  him  by  I..ord  John 
Russell,  the  noble  lord  ex]>re8Hing  a  desire  that  the 
intelligtmce  might  be  communicated  to  him  '*  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  hU 
feelings.” 
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right,  and  hopefully  awaited  the  Bum- 1 
mons  that  should  call  him  to  rest  from 
his  labors,  and  enter  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord.” 

The  final  summons  did  not  find  him 
reluctant  to  obey  it ;  his  fishing-tackle 
lay  scattered  near  him,  and  it  pleased 
him  to  arrange  his  flies ;  but  his  Bible 
was  ever  at  his  bedside,  and  was  read 
to  him,  morning  and  evening,  when  no 
longer  able  to  read  it  himself. 

It  came  at  length — it  came  at  mid¬ 
night,  just  as  a  Sabbath  day  had  passed ; 
just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
mighty  heart  was  still,*  as  if  in  .answer 
to  his  prayer  uttered  long  years  before — 

“  When  Nature  feels  the  solemn  hour  is  come 
That  parts  the  spirit  from  its  mortal  clay — 

May  that  hour  find  me  in  my  weeping  home, 
'Mid  the  blest  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  day ; 
May  none  I  deeply  love  be  then  away !  ” 

He  died  at  No.  6  Gloucester  -  place, 
Edinburgh,  the  house  in  which  he  had 
long  dwelt,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1854. 

On  the  7th  of  April  he  was  interred  in 
the  “Dean  Cemetery,”  at  Edinburgh, 
where  a  plain  stone  records  his  name 
and  the  day  of  his  death.  The  Dean 
Cemetery  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  fthe  word  is  not  out  of  place)  grave¬ 
yard  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  richly  planted 
with  various  trees,  and,  at  all  seasons, 
full  of  flowers.  The  graves  arc  carefully 
and  ne.atly  kept :  no  weed  is  suffered  to 
grow  there,  although  wild  flowers  are 
not  excluded  from  associations  with  the 
dead.  To  those  who  can  rec.all  the  old 
graveyards  that  environed  our  churches 
— they  were  nowhere  else — these  mod¬ 
em  improvements  are  sources  of  no  com¬ 
mon  gratification.  I  remember,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  w’hen  the  subject 
was  first  broached  by  a  Mr.  Carden, 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  earnestly  to 
advocate  the  movement  (in  the  Morning 
Journal^  of  w’hich  I  was  for  a  time  the 
editor),  it  encountered  bitter  hostility,  as 
a  movement  that  was  hostile  to  the  w'ell- 
being  of  society,  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  and,  indeed,  contre  la  na¬ 
ture.  At  that  time  l*ere  la  Chaise  was 
the  only  burial-ground  in  Europe  that 
invited  lovers  of  the  picturesque ;  and  no 
visitor  to  Paris  ever  left  it  without  seeing 
that,  its  leading  attraction.  Yet  to  in¬ 
duce  imitators  in  England,  was,  for  a 
long  while,  uphill  wo^ ;  those  who  ad¬ 


vocated  the  innovation  were  encountered 
as  not  only  un-English,  but  anti-Chris¬ 
tian.  If  in  England  the  feeling  was 
strong,  we  imagine  it  must  have  been 
stronger  in  Scotland,  where  “  time-hon¬ 
ored  ”  prejudices  have  ever  taken  deep¬ 
er  root.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
departures  from  the  rules  of  “  good  old 
times  ”  on  which  society  has  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated. 

But  his  fellow-countrymen  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  It  was 
erected  by  public  subscription,  and  the 
statue,  in  bronze,  ten  feet  high,  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  John  Steel,  R.S.A.  It  is 
thus  described  by  the  pen  of  a  loving 
friend  :  “  The  careless  ease  of  Professor 
Wilson’s  ordinary  dress  is  adopted,  with 
scarcely  a  touch  of  artistic  license,  in  the 
statue  ;  a  plaid,  which  he  was  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  habit  of  wearing,  supplies  the 
needed  folds  of  drapery,  and  the  trunk 
of  a  palm  tree  gives  a  rest  to  the  figure, 
while  it  indicates,  commemoratively,  his 
principal  poetical  work.  The  lion-like 
liead  and  face,  full  of  mental  and  muscu¬ 
lar  pow’er,  thrown  slightly  upward  and 
backward,  express  fervid  and  impulsive 
genius  evolving  itself  in  free  .and  fruitful 
thought — the  glow  of  poetical  inspiration 
animating  every  feature.  The  figure,  tall 
massive,  athletic ;  the  hands — the  right 
grasping  a  pen,  at  the  same  time  clutch¬ 
ing  the  plaid  that  hangs  across  the  chest, 
the  left  resting  negligently  on  the  leaves 
of  a  half  •  open  manuscript ;  the  limbs 
loosely  planted,  yet  firm  and  vigorous ; 
ail  correspond  with  the  grandly  elevated 
expression  of  the  countenance.”  This 
description  brings  the  man  vividly  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  statue  stands  in  one  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  —  in  Prinoes-street, 
and  adjoins  the  Institution — in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh. 

But  the  b^t  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  Wilson  is  the  two  volumes 
of  Memoirs  written  and  compiled  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon.  They  are 
charming  records  of  his  active,  energetic, 
busy,  and  useful  life,  written  in  a  spirit 
of  devoted  affection  and  genuine  piety. 
That  is  not  strange,  for  if  he  was  loved 
almost  to  adoration  by  those  who  knew 
him  only  afar  off,  intense  must  have 
been  the  feeling  with  which  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  those  who  were  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  and  were  portions  of  his  great 
I  heart. 
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Wrram  the  space  of  two  years  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  English  novel- 
writers  have  suddenly  passed  away,  each 
leaving  behind  an  unfinished  story  show¬ 
ing  that  the  full  maturity  of  long-exer¬ 
cised  powers  had  onlyjust  been  reached. 
The  suddenness  of  Thackeray’s  death 
was  scarcely  so  startling  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  and  Denis  Duval  was  only  so 
far  advanced  as  to  indicate  what  was  to 
be  the  final  issue  of  the  story.  But  the 
writer  of  Wives  and  Daughters  was  one 
for  whom  the  longest  life  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  the  crowning  work 
of  her  prolific  pen  was  within  a  few  pages 
of  its  completion  when  the  heart  that 

fave  it  all  its  power  to  charm  was  sud- 
enly  still  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
writers  in  whom  the  important  part 
played  by  the  feelings  in  all  good  nov¬ 
el-writing  was  strikingly  preeminent. 
There  is  a  common  idea  that  the  singu¬ 
lar  gifts  in  the  way  of  drawing  human 
character  and  the  details  of  every-day 
life,  which  are  conspicuous  in  women, 
are  solely  the  result  of  a  more  minute 
observation  of  the  small  facts  of  home 
existence  and  social  life  than  is  possible 
to  the  more  energetic  and  business  like 
masculine  understanding.  And  no  doubt 
the  notion  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true. 
But  it  by  no  means  supplies  a  complete 
account  of  the  characteristic  differences 
between  the  novels  written  by  men  and 
those  written  by  women.  Especially  it 
does  not  account  for  that  perfect  oon- 
oeption  and  drawing  of  very  various 
samples  of  the  thorough  masculine  char¬ 
acter  in  which  the  stories  of  women 
sometimes  abound.  Women  paint  men 
much  better  than  men  paint  women. 
Women  can  invent  male  characters  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  most  distinct  personal  char¬ 
acteristics,  totally  unlike  one  another, 
and  can  set  them  talking  and  acting  in  a 
manner  most  true  to  actual  life,  although 
their  personal  knowledge  of  any  actual 
•  prototype  must  have  l^en  of  the  most 
meagre  kind.  With  the  remembrance 
of  Juliet  and  Cordelia  and  Imogen  before 
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US,  we  cannot  say  that  the  creation  of 
women  by  a  masculine  imagination,  in 
all  the  distinctness  and  delicacy  of  a  true 
portrait,  is  an  impossibility.  Such  crea¬ 
tions  are,  however,  singularly  rare,  and 
stand  in  marked  contrast  with  the  facility 
and  truth  of  the  best  workmanship  of  the 
female  hand. 

The  real  source  of  this  peculiarity  in 
women’s  work  is  to  be  found,  as  we  take 
it,  in  the  more  sympathetic  character  of 
women.  They  can  imagine  a  fictitious 
man,  who  shall  be  thoroughly  a  man  in 
all  his  strength,  infirmities,  and  {>er8onaI 
characteristics,  because  it  is  their  habit, 
not  merely  to  watch  the  outer  manifest¬ 
ations  of  human  life,  but  to  sympathize 
personally  with  the  inner  life  of  feeling 
which  shows  itself  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  externals  in  those  w’ith  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  The  sympathy  of  men, 
however  great,  is  different  in  its  way  of 
working.  It  is  more  distinctly  a  virtue 
in  men  than  in  women,  requiring  more 
pains  to  rear  and  cultivate  and  rarely 
existing  in  great  strength  or  tenderness 
except  in  those  w’ho  have  themselves 
suffered  heavily.  Men  may  be  fair,  just 
self-sacrificing,  and  heroic  m  doing  their 
duty,  and  even  more  than  their  duty. 
But,  both  at  home  and  in  society,  it  is 
their  habit  to  look  upon  their  compan¬ 
ions  of  both  sexes  from  without,  and  to 
judge  of  their  actions  as  they  appear  to 
the  observer,  and  according  to  their  real 
character  or  meritoriousness  when  tested 
by  certain  fixed  standards  of  taste  or 
morals.  A  woman’s  first  impulse,  on 
the  contrary,  is  rather  to  put  herself  in 
the  place  of  those  about  her,  estimating 
their  acts  by  her  own  feelings,  and  there¬ 
fore  excusing  them,  or  applauding  them, 
almost  as  if  they  were  her  own.  That 
this  very  sympathetic  faculty  is  often  a 
source  of  serious  misconception  of  the 
real  value  of  human  actions,  when  tried 
by  a  perfect  test  of  right  and  wrong,  is 
of  course  not  to  be  disputed.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  this  special  peculiarity  in  women’s 
intellect  which  makes  them  less  just, 
though  more  self-sacrificing,  than  men. 
But,  while  it  weakens  them  as  politicians, 
philosophers,  and  critics,  it  gives  them 
wonderful  advantages  as  novelists  In¬ 
deed,  that  very  closeness  of  attention  to 
the  trifles  of  human  life  which  is  held  to 
be  the  source  of  their  skill  as  character- 
painters  is  in  reality  only  the  consequence 
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of  their  essentially  sympathetic  natures. 
Men  observe  external  peculiarities  as  a 
study  of  character.  They  watch  words 
and  acts  with  a  sort  of  scientific  aim,  and 
construct  a  view  of  the  actual  life  within 
on  a  strict  process  of  induction,  more  or 
less  delusive  or  suggestive,  as  the  case 
may  be.  With  a  woman,  the  study  of 
looks  and  gestures  and  phrases  and  habits 
is  the  study  of  the  working  of  the  mner 
life  with  which  she  herself  is  already 
more  or  less  en  rapport.  And  thus  it  is 
that  the  occupation  possesses  so  many 
charms  in  her  eyes;  and  thus,  also,  we 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  a  woman’s 
judgment  as  to  the  real  characters  of  the 
men  and  women  she  meets  with  is  often 
more  sound  than  that  of  men  who  are 
very  much  her  superiors  in  acuteness, 
depth,  and  experience  of  the  world. 

In  Wives  and  Daughters  the  power 
of  conception  thus  acquired  by  women 
of  natural  and  cultivated  imaginative 
ifts  is  surprisingly  exhibited.  None 
ut  a  woman,  sympathetic,  acute,  observ¬ 
ant  and  home-loving,  could  have  worked 
out  the  complex  character  of  a  man  like 
Old  Squire  llamley  with  the  mingled 
delicacy  and  force  without  which  be 
w^onld  have  been  the  mere  reproduction 
of  a  commonplace  personage  as  familiar 
to  novel-readers  as  he  is  uninteresting  in 
actual  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
smallest  degree  novel  in  the  idea  of  a  half- 
educated  country  squire,  too  proud  of  his 
lineage  and  too  conscious  of  his  defi¬ 
ciencies  to  mingle  happily  with  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  neighbors  he  professes  to  despise, 
loving  his  town-bred  wife  with  the  ten- 
derest  love,  though  her  grandfather  was 
nobody,  looking  forward  to  the  Universi¬ 
ty  distinctions  of  his  eldest  son  with  keen 
hopes,  and  contented  to  see  in  his  second 
son  a  repetition  of  his  own  rustic  sim¬ 
plicity.  Nor  is  there  anything  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  marring  of  these  hopes,  i 
and  the  estrangement  between  the  father 
and  his  heir,  through  mutual  misunder¬ 
standings  ;  or  in  the  secret  and  foolish 
marriage  of  the  youth,  or  in  his  prema¬ 
ture  death,  or  in  the  utter  break-down 
of  the  father  when  his  wife  dies,  or  in  his 
gradual  perception  of  the  gifts  and  the 
virtues  of  the  second  lad.  It  is  in  the 
skill  displayed  in  perfectly  realizing  the 
complexity  of  the  feelings  that  must 
exhibit  itself  in  the  actual  life  of  a  man 
of  such  a  character  that  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 


singular  power  is  conspicuous.  To  con¬ 
ceive  a  character  governed  by  one  or  two 
overpowering  ideas  or  feelings,  and  to 
carry  him  through  a  variety  of  events 
designed  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the 
force  of  the  master-passion,  is  easy  enough 
to  the  skilled  writer.  But  it  was  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  special  gift,  not  only  to  create 
men  and  women  in  whom  the  complexity 
of  character  is  just  such  as  is  met  with  in 
every-day  prosaic  life,  but  so  to  enter 
by  hearty  sympathy  into  these  hetero¬ 
geneous  creatures  of  her  imagination 
as  to  exhibit  that  complexity  in  every 
word  they  utter  and  every  step  they 
take.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  secret  of 
the  popularity  of  her  writings,  and  of 
the  air  of  perfect  reality  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  wear.  For  the 
same  reason,  she  rarely  overpaints  her 
pictures,  or  exaggerates  their  features. 
Her  effect  is  produced  by  a  multitude  of 
tender,  delicate  touches,  with  few  dark 
shadows  or  brilliant  lights,  just  as  in 
every-day  life  the  hidden  combinations 
of  thoughts  and  emotions  of  ordinary 
people  manifest  themselves  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  outward  but  unexpected  ways. 
Thus  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  the 
silly,  good-tempered,  selfish  stepmother, 
is  really  a  masterpiece.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  ]ust  like  Mrs.  Gibson  ; 
but  the  exhibition  of  the  subtle,  intan¬ 
gible,  and  incessant  mingling  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  a  woman  thus  thoroughly  weak 
in  everything  but  her  selfishness,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  the  novel- 
writer.  Her  pretty,  captivating,  ill-dis¬ 
ciplined  girl,  Cynthia,  is  less  remarkable 
as  a  portrait,  not  because  she  is  less  truly 
painted,  but  l)ecause  it  is  easier  to  invent 
talk  and  deeds  for  people  of  vigorous 
minds,  whose  defects  are  the  result  of  an 
ill-disciplined  childhood  rather  than  in¬ 
herent  in  their  feeble  nature. 

Novels  like  Wives  and  Daughters^ 
and  indeed  all  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  stories, 
naturally  provoke  the  question  as  to  the 
place  to  be  assigned  to  her  in  the  ranks 
of  novelists  who  aim  at  the  reproduction 
of  the  daily  existence  of  ordinary  life. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  her  with 
Jane  Austen  and  “George  Eliot,”  and 
as  a  matter  of  criticism  the  compari¬ 
son  is  not  quite  so  superfluous  or  so 
“  odious  ”  as  at  first  sight  it  may  seem. 
In  contrast  with  Emma^  with  Mansfield 
1  Park^  and  Pride  and  Prej^ice^  there 
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can  be  no  question  as  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  drawn,  and  the  depth  of  light  and  shade 
preeminence.  In  both  writers  there  is  with  which  they  are  colored,  are  in 
the  same  freedom  from  exaggeration,  harmony  with  their  intrinsic  natures, 
the  same  delight  in  the  ludicrous  as-  Maggie,  in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  is  a 
pects  of  daily  life,  the  same  vivacity,  the  character  of  tragic  grandeur  thorough- 
same  perception  of  the  imaginative  real-  ly  human,  but  most  difficult  to  treat, 
ity  of  their  creations,  and  the  same  rco-  In  the  way  of  wit  and  humor  there  is 
ognition  of  the  complexity  of  human  nothing  more  delightful  in  all  fiction 
character.  But  in  two  respects  Miss  than  Mrs.  Poyser  in  Adam  Itede,  and 
Austen,  with  all  her  charms,  is  found  the  three  sisters  in  the  Mill  on  the 
wanting.  She  has  neither  the  refine-  tloss  /  and  the  vigor  with  which  they 
ment  nor  the  pathos  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  are  painted  is  extraordinary.  Now  and 
Her  most  prominent  and  best -drawn  then,  indeed,  “George  Eliot”  writes 
women  have  usually  a  dash  of  vulgarity  completely  in  what  may  be  called  Mrs. 
about  them.  With  Mrs.  G.askell,  on  the  Gaskell’s  manner.  Such  is  her  story  of 
contrary,  even  her  snobs  lose  a  certain  the  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos 
portion  of  that  hard  unintellectual  vul-  Barton,  who  lies  in  bed  “  snoring  the 
garity  which  makes  the  real  snob  so  snore  of  the  just,”  while  his  wife  sits  up 
grievous  an  infliction.  Mrs.  Gibson  is  sleepless  with  care,  and  darns  the  dull 
as  unmitigated  a  snob  as  ever  existed  and  dreary  curate’s  worsted  stockings, 
on  the  earth.  Little  less  thoroughly  The  last  scene  in  the  tale,  too,  where 
snobbish  is  Lady  Cumnor,  the  great  the  heartbroken  Amos  flings  himselt 
lady  at  the  Towers.  But  in  both  of  upon  his  wife’s  newly-made  grave  in  an 
them,  especi.ally  in  Mrs.  Gibson,  the  agony  of  grief  before  leaving  the  scenes 
vulgarity  is  just  sufficiently  toned  down  of  his  own  past  selfish  dulness,  might 
to  take  off  its  hardest  edges,  and  to  have  been  written  by  cither  of  these  two 
prevent  its  impairing  the  general  air  accomjtlished  painters  of  the  real  life  ot 
of  refinement  that  pervades  the  whole  man.  This  thorough  reality  is,  in  truth, 
story.  Pathos,  again,  does  not  enter  at  the  characteristic  of  them  both,  and  the 
all  into  Miss  Austen’s  novels.  With  difl’erence  of  their  novels  is  nothing  but 
Mrs.  Gaskell  it  is  one  of  her  greatest  the  result  of  the  difference  of  the  ways 
charms.  There  is  nothing  in  fiction  in  which  they  have  looked  upon  the  life 
more  touching  and  more  perfectly  true  around  them.  In  “  George  Eliot  ”  it 
than  the  heartbroken  desolateness  of  the  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  one  who 
old  squire  when  his  wife  dies,  and  the  feels  intensely  the  mystery  of  existence, 
coldness  which  springs  up  between  him  and  who,  while  capable  of  an  exquisite 
and  his  eldest  son.  The  masculine  and  relish  for  the  ludicrous,  wherever  it  pre- 
rude  strength,  and  the  rough  but  real  sents  itself,  is  .at  the  same  time  filled 
virtues  of  the  thoroughly  honorable  with  a  profound  sympathy  for  every  fel- 
man  are  never  for  a  moment  obscur-  low-creature  who  is  struggling  onwards 
ed ;  yet  the  tenderness,  the  genuine  re-  through  the  battle  of  existence  and 
finement,  and  the  personal  humility  and  gazing  intently  at  every  glimpse  of  the 
forgivingness  of  his  nature  are  brought  unseen.  Hence  the  essentially  tragic 
out  with  a  clearness  and  force  of  detail  character  of  her  stories,  and  the  brill- 
that  would  be  almost  impossible  in  a  iant  distinctness  with  which  her  men 
man’s  treatment  of  such  a  conception,  and  women  stand  out  almost  alive  from 
Compared  with  the  genius  of  “  George  her  Ccanvas.  Mrs.  G.askell’s  thoughts, 
Eliot,”  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  gifts  still  main-  on  the  other  hand,  are  ever  with  rich 
tain  a  character  of  their  own.  Between  and  poor  alike,  as  they  p.a8s  the  routine 
the  pathos  of  the  two  writers  there  is  of  ordinary  ways,  checkered  with  sun- 
jnst  the  difference  that  there  is  between  shine  and  sorrows,  not  tortured  with 
Borneo  and  Juliet  on  the  one  hand,  any  unsolved  problems  of  weal  or  woe, 
and  Othello  or  Hamlet  on  the  other,  but  satisfied  to  sustain  and  brighten  life 
“  George  Eliot’s  ”  men  and  women  are  with  the  gentle  resources  that  are  at 
less  like  the  ordinary  men  and  women  hand  to  every  one  who  will  use  them, 
of  every-day  life,  and  have  a  more  vig-  In  both,  however,  there  is  the  same 
orous  individuality  than  Mrs.  Gaskell’s,  thorough  genuineness  and  reality  both 
and  the  firmness  with  which  they  are  of  thought  and  feeling ;  in  both,  every- 
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thing  has  been  stndied  from  real  nature, 
.and  nothing  from  novel  nature.  The 
one  fills  the  reader  with  thought  and 
sadness,  and  is  intense  even  in  her  mer¬ 
riment.  The  other  awakens  tranquil 
sympathies,  and  reminds  one  that  it  is 
really  possible  to  enjoy  the  absurdities 
of  one’s  fellow-creatures  without  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  ill-will.  But  both  alike  force 
upon  us  the  unpleasant  reflection  that, 
with  all  our  host  of  novel-writers,  those 
w’ho  can  understand  and  describe  hu¬ 
manity  as  it  is,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  nature  of  all  true  art,  are  few  in¬ 
deed. 


B«ntle7'f  Mlaeellanj. 

ROMAN  LONDON.* 

Ai.TnouGn  Llyn-dun,  the  “hill  for¬ 
tress  on  the  lake,”  or  Llong-dinas,  the 
“  city  of  ships  ”  (for  the  learned  are  not 
.agreed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Homan 
designation,  Londinium),  w.as  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  for  several  cen¬ 
turies,  all  th.at  remains  to  attest  the 
presence  of  the  conquerors  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  and 
numerous  monuments,  including  more 
especially  sculptures,  incised  stones, 
bronzes,  pottery,  tesselated  pavements, 
clay  statuettes,  tiles,  glass  ornaments, 
implements  and  utensils,  and  coins. 

The  aspect  of  Roman  London  is  there¬ 
fore,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
.and  the  extensive  excavations  and  clear- 
.anccs  made  in  recent  times  for  sewers, 
railway  and  other  purposes,  have  led 
some  to  doubt ^  if  even  the  outline  of 
Roman  London  has  been  correctly  sur¬ 
mised  or  deline.ated  ;  but  still  the  narrow 
strip  of  firm  ground  which  lay  between 
the  great  fen  (Moorfields)  and  the  river 
Thames,  across  which  ran  the  Walbrook 
and  the  Langbourne,  is  sufficiently 
marked  out  by  nature  for  all  adequate 
purposes.  The  w'alls  avere  of  hater  date 
than  the  first  Roman  occupation,  and 
the  site  of  the  two  termin.al  river  forts, 
that  of  the  well-known  gates,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  towers  avithin  the  space  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  actual  remains  of  walls, 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
Roman  London  in  Constantine’s  time. 


*  JIhutrationt  of  Roman  London.  By  Charles 
Roach  Smith.  IVinted  for  the  Subscribers. 


The  main  road  through  Roman  London 
is  also  known  to  have  been  Watllng- 
street,  from  the  old  Lud  Gate,  along 
the  present  Watling-street  and  Budge- 
row,  to  the  Walbrook,  which  it  crossed 
by  a  bridge  at  the  junction  of  Cannon- 
street  and  Budge-row  ;  and  then,  branch¬ 
ing  off  at  London  -  stone,  in  Cannon- 
street,  it  ran  along  the  Langbourne  to 
Aid  Gate. 

“  Roman  London,”  says  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith,  “thus  enlarged  itself  from  the 
Thames  towards  Moorfields  and  the  line 
of  wall  east  and  south.  The  sepulchral 
deposits  confirm  its  growth  ;  others,  at 
more  remote  distances,  indicate  subse¬ 
quent  enhargements ;  while  interments 
discovered  at  Ilolborn,  Finsbury,  White¬ 
chapel,  and  the  extensive  burial-places  in 
Spitalfields  and  Goodman’s-fields,  denote 
that  these  localities  were  fixed  on  when 
Londinium,  in  process  of  time,  had 
spread  over  the  extensive  space  inclosed 
by  the  wall.” 

Excavations  effected  for  the  purposes 
of  rebuilding  after  the  Great  Fire  brought 
to  light  much  of  the  antiquarian  wealth 
of  the  Roman  stratum,  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments,  foundations  of  buildings,  and 
sculptural  remains;  coins,  urns,  pottery 
and  utensils,  tools  and  ornaments. 
Whenever,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  remarks  in  his  Celt,  Jioman, 
and  Saxon,  excavations  are  made  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  London,  the 
workmen  come  to  the  floors  of  Roman 
houses  at  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  level. 

Although  Londinium  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ca'sar,  .and  is  not  supposed  to 
h.ave  been  occupied  by  the  Romans  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  years  after  Caesar’s  inva¬ 
sion,  still  it  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
“  cognomento  quidem  coloniae  non  in- 
signe,  sed  copia  negotiatorum  et  com- 
meatuum  maxime  celebre  ”  (lib.  xiv.,  cap. 
xxxiii.)  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  merchants,  and  a  great  d6p6t 
of  merchandise,  before  it  became  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  name  of  a  colonia  /  and  the 
extent  of  the  old  city,  from  Ludgate  on 
the  west  to  the  Tower  on  the  east,  .and 
from  the  wall  on  the  north  to  the 
Thames,  gives  dimensions  far  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  Roman  town  in 
Britain.  Add  to  this,  that  recent  dis- 
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coverlea  have  proved  that  the  Roman 
city  extended  over  what  is  now  known 
as  Southwark.  In  making  the  approaches 
to  the  new  London  Bridge,  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  extensive  excavations  for  foun¬ 
dations  of  buildings  in  various  parts 
of  Southwark,  substantial  remains  of 
Roman  houses  were  laid  open,  particu¬ 
larly  on  both  sides  of  the  High-street, 
up  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  George’s  church, 
in  which  district  the  wall  paintings  and 
other  remains  indicated  villas  of  a  su¬ 
perior  kind. 

Such  a  city  of  mercantile  renown  and 
considerable  dimensions,  which  soon 
gained  supremacy  over  her  rivals  — 
'Verulamium  and  Camulodunum — must 
have  had  public  edihces  —  temples  or 
theatres  —  corresponding  to  its  early 
wealth  and  reputation.  A  statue  in 
bronze  of  Hadrian,  of  heroic  size,  was 
one  of  the  public  ornaments  of  the  place, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  nature  of  its  site,  that  St. 
Paul’s  occupies  the  place  of  a  Pagan 
temple  of  old — it  has  been  said  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  although  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren  did  not  find  any  remains 
to  support  the  tradition  when  the  new 
edifice  was  erected.  Still  a  vast  ceme¬ 
tery  was  discovered  in  which  Britons, 
Romans,  and  Saxons  had  been  success¬ 
ively  buried,  and  each  may,  in  their 
turn,  have  had  their  place  of  worship  on 
the  same  central  and  rising  ground.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  these  kinds  of 
things  never  change  from  two  leading 
influences — the  original  advantages  of 
site,  and  the  perpetuation  of  sanctity.* 

But  while  at  Treves,  Xismes,  Antun, 
and  other  Roman  sites  we  find  evidences 
still  existing  of  former  greatness,  and  of 
their  having  been  grand  and  noble  cities, 
little  or  nothing  is  met  with  in  London. 
Once  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
province  of  Britain,  occupying  a  larger 
extent  of  ground  than  any  other  town  in 
the  island,  and  renowned  for  commerce 
even  in  her  early  days,  the  modern  city 
has  not  retained  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
public  edifices  which,  we  may  suppose, 

*  On  di^gin^  deeper,  marine  shells  were  found, 
thus  proving,  it  has  been  siud,  that  the  sea  once 
flowed  over  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral. 
But  it  is  not  said  of  what  age  these  shells  were, 
and  whether  tertiary  or  post-tertiary ;  they  be¬ 
longed,  no  doubt,  to  an  epoch  long  anterior  to 
Britons  or  Romans. 


must  have  been  provided  for  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  place,  and  the  sites  of  only  two 
or  three  caq  be  reasonably  conjectured. 
Even  her  walls,  usually  the  last  to  fall 
before  the  levelling  spirit  of  trade,  have 
almost  disappeared,  reduced  to  mis¬ 
shapen,  huge  blocks  of  masonry,  to  be 
found  with  difficulty  here  and  there, 
doing  service  as  the  walls  of  warehouses, 
stables,  and  cellars. 

This  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  causes.  The  ravages  of  war,  as 
the  plundering  of  the  Frank  mercenaries 
under  Alectus,  have  done  their  share. 
The  accidents  of  time,  and  especially  the 
increase  of  population  and  commerce, 
have  likewise  done  theirs.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  found  that  the  prosperity  of  towns  is 
most  fatal  to  their  ancient  configuration 
and  monuments;  and  this  is  observed  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The 
exuberance  of  religious  zeal,  aiming  at 
the  annihilation  of  every  object  of  Pagan 
worship,  has  been  another  cause  of  de¬ 
struction  of  works  of  art.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  total  absence,  in  the  middle 
ages,  of  that  feeling  for  the  remains  of 
antiquity  which  prevails  among  the 
better  educated  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  general  indifference  with  which  they 
are  still  regarded — an  indifference  which 
will,  however,  diminish  daily  as  the  love 
of  art  is  disseminated  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith 
does  not,  however,  hesitate  to  say  of  the 
citizens  of  London  that  they  “  have  ever 
been  perfectly  indifferent,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  to  such  matters,  so  in- 
convertible.to  pecuniary  profit ;  and  they 
seem  rather  pleased  to  find  some  daring 
champion  who  will  decry  the  glory  and 
honor  of  Roman  London,  because  he 
helps  to  shield  them  from  their  share  of 
reproach  under  the  pretext  that  what 
never  existed  could  never  have  been 
destroyed.” 

The  chief  illustrations  of  Roman  Lon¬ 
don,  with  some  few  exceptions,  which 
can  in  the  present  day  be  presented  to 
the  public,  are  contained  either  in  the 
work  before  us  or  in  the  collection  on 
which  it  was  based,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  full  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  a  work  can  be  best  judged 
by  what  preceded  it.  The  Tradescant 
Museum  contained,  for  example,  only 
six  Roman  articles  in  1656,  besides 
coins;  it  was  increased  by  Ashmole, 
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and,  as  it  was  not  remoTed  to  Oxford 
until  1682,  he  probably  added  many 
specimens  of  London  antiquities  dis¬ 
covered  after  the  Great  Fire.  From 
this  time  their  importance  became  better 
appreciated,  and  one  of  the  first  colleo- ; 
tors  was  John  Conyers,  an  apothecary 
of  Fleet-street,  who  assembled  most  of 
the  lioman  articles  which  subsequently 
formed  the  museum  of  Dr.  Woodward, 
dispersed  after  his  death  in  1728.  Mr. 
C.  Koach  Smith’s  museum  contained 
over  five  hundred  relics  of  Roman  Lon¬ 
don,  collected  in  the  metropolis  during 
street  improvements,  sewerage,  and  the 
deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  Thames ; 
and  many  additions  have  since  been 
made  from  the  same  sources,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  the  objects  discovered 
during  the  extensii^e  clearances  effected 
for  railways. 

Some  of  the  modem  collections,  as 
those  of  Mr.  Chaffers,  of  the  late  Mr. 
Saul,  and  of  Mr.  Gwilt,  contain  over  a 
thousand  relics  discovered  in  London 
excavations,  illustrative  of  the  domestic 
and  social  life  and  customs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  London  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  and  during  the  middle  ages. 
A  few  of  the  objects  in  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith’s  collection  have  been  engraved, 
or  are  being  engraved,  in  the  Colleo 
tanea  Antiqua^  and  a  catalogue  of  his 
museum  has  been  published,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Fairholt;  but  the  Illustrations 
of  lioman  London  contain  the  only  ar¬ 
tistic  and  philosophical  generalization  of 
the  whole  subject  as  yet  given  to  the 
public,  and  the  interest  and  importance 
of  such  a  work  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

We  have  here  bronze  shields  and 
weapons,  illustrating  the  arms  with 
which  the  disciplined  cohorts  kept  the 
rude  yet  enterprising  Britons  in  subjec¬ 
tion.  We  have  fine  bronze  statuettes  of 
Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Atys,  showing  that 
the  poetical  mythology  of  the  ancients, 
the  ideal  personification  of  the  powers  of 
nature  and  of  human  attributes,  was  not 
unknown  in  the  uncongenial  climate  of 
the  Tamesis.  We  have  a  fragment  of  a 
group  of  Decs  Matres,  holding  baskets 
of  fruit  in  their  laps,  discovered  in 
Crutched-friars — the  only  instance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  discovery  made  in 
Nicholas-lane,  in  which  the  site  of  a 
temple  can  be  identified  from  existing 


remains.  We  have  also  numerous  se¬ 
pulchral  monuments,  with  more  or  less 
interesting  inscriptions;  a  sarcophagus, 
ornamented  with  leaden  patterns  and 
escalop  shells  ;  altars — one  with  a  figure 
of  Diana — and  numerous  architectural 
fragments. 

If  the  specimens  of  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments  discovered  in  London  do  not  at¬ 
tain  the  highest  excellence,  they  are  quite 
equal  to  the  generality  of  their  particular 
class.  One  with  Europa  upon  the  Bull 
is  a  good  example  of  the  pleasing  effect 
produced  by  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  numerous  and  complex  patterns.  The 
two  pavements  discovered  in  excavating 
the  foundation  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  Threadneedle-street  are  very 
beautiful.  A  very  superior  description 
of  tesselated  pavements  w'as  also  found 
in  Leadenhall-street,  in  1803.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  wall  -  paintings  discovered 
throughout  London  are  both  numerous 
and  interesting.  But  while  in  architect¬ 
ure,  in  sculpture,  and  in  pavements, 
London  affords  no  such  examples  as 
abound  on  the  Continent,  some  of  the 
works  in  bronze  are  of  as  high  a  class  of 
art  as  any  in  the  continental  museums. 
Such  are  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Ha¬ 
drian,  and  the  youthful  Apollo,  a  master- 
iece  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty.  The 
lercury  is  of  the  best  and  chastest  de¬ 
sign,  and  of  the  most  finished  workman¬ 
ship.  The  Atys,  though  inferior  as  a 
work  of  art  to  the  preceding,  is  well 
executed,  and  particularly  interesting,  as 
affording  a  representation  of  a  mytholog¬ 
ical  personage,  whose  effigies,  although 
common  enough  in  Asia  Minor,  and  more 
especially  in  the  terra  cottas  of  Tarsus, 
are  rare  in  Europe. 

Among  other  fine  works  of  art  is  the 
figure  of  an  archer  and  a  pair  of  forceps, 
with  busts  on  the  shanks  of  the  deities 
who  presided  over  the  days  of  the  week. 
The  attitude  of  a  little  silver  figure  of 
llarpocrates  is  also  natural  and  full  of 
grace. 

The  perfection  which  the  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  attained  in  the 
manufacturing  of  fictile  vessels  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  who  have  studied, 
or  at  least  taken  some  pains  to  examine, 
the  numerous  varieties  which  are  pre¬ 
served  in  our  public  and  private  collec¬ 
tions  and  in  those  of  the  Continent.  Re¬ 
searches  made  during  the  last  twenty  or 
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thirty  years  have  thrown  mnoh  light 
upon  the  origin  of  several  varieties  of 
the  fictile  ware  discovered  so  abun¬ 
dantly  throughout  this  country.  From 
these  researches  experienced  archieolo- 
gists,  like  Mr.  C.  Hoach  Smith  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  have  been  enabled  to 
refer  with  certainty  particular  classes  to 
the  localities  in  which  they  were  large¬ 
ly,  though  probably  not  exclusively,  fab¬ 
ricated. 

As  Ijondininm  was  the  great  centre  of 
the  commerce  of  Britain,  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  upon  its  site  would  be  found 
traces  of  the  products  of  most  of  these 
factories,  especially  of  those  with  which 
intercourse  was  direct  and  frequent. 
There,  also,  we  should  naturally  look  for 
examples  of  the  pottery  made  in  neigh¬ 
boring  foreign  countries.  Accordingly, 
nowhere  in  England  has  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  various  kinds  been  discovered 
as  in  London.  Examples  of  most  of 
these  are  given  in  the  Iflf*stratiom  of 
Roman  Ijondon.  Numerous  examples 
are  also  given  of  that  peculiar  class  of 
red  glazed  Roman  pottery,  generally 
called  “  Samian,”  and  to  which  so  much 
interest  attaches  on  account  of  variety 
and  beauty  of  form,  superior  material, 
and  the  classic  designs  with  which  it  is 
frequently  decorated.  This  kind  of  pot¬ 
tery  has  been  nowhere  found  more  plen¬ 
tifully  than  in  London,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  given,  with  the  potter’s  stamps, 
present  upwards  of  three  hundred  varie¬ 
ties,  Only  fragments  of  the  small  figures 
which  served  for  domestic  ornaments, 
for  votive  offerings,  and  as  lares  and 
penates,  have  been  found  in  London,  and 
these  in  a  fine  white  clay.  Almost  all 
the  lamps  discovered  in  London  are  of 
terra  cotta,  and  chiefly  of  small  size. 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  Roman  tiles  an 
enormous  quantity  have  been  found. 
Some  of  them  are  stamped  with  the 
names  of  the  legions  and  cohorts  quar¬ 
tered  in  the  particular  localities  where 
they  were  made.  In  respect  to  the  state 
of  glass-making  among  the  Romans  (and 
in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  art,  it  has 
been  hitherto  far  too  much  the  custom 
to  underrate  the  state  of  the  arts  among 
nations  of  remote  antiquity),  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith  has  confined  himself  to 
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giving  a  notion  of  some  of  the  more  un¬ 
common  kinds.  The  jewels  and  personal 
ornaments  of  the  Romano-Hritons  are 
largely  illustrated  ;  but  it  is  admitted 
that  they  are  of  a  less  costly  and  elegant 
description,  as  also  less  varied,  than  those 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Another  portion 
of  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
dinium  has  curiously  enough  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  ways — namely,  by  examples  almost 
as  perfect  as  when  in  use,  and  quite  suffi¬ 
ciently  so  to  understand  their  forms  and 
mode  of  manufacture.  We  allude  to  san¬ 
dals,  which  have  been  found  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities  from  which  the  air  was  excluded, 
nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
they  covered  feet  which  trod  the  streets 
of  Roman  London.  The  illustrations  of 
implements  and  utensils  comprise  the 
styles  and  tablets  used  by  the  Rom.an8 
in  their  ordinary  epistolary  correspond¬ 
ence,  spoons,  knives,  sickles,  spindles, 
balances,  weights,  keys,  bells,  hammers, 
awls,  millstones,  mortars,  and  a  variety 
of  other  objects,  some  of  which  are  al¬ 
most  ludicrously  like  those  used  in  the 
present  day.  The  list  of  medallions  and 
coins,  which  is  adequately  illustrated, 
comprises  over  two  thousand  specimens, 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  bed  of  the 
Thatnes,  and  helps  materially  to  throw 
light  upon  the  history  of  Roman  London. 
Some  of  them  are,  indeed,  of  considerable 
interest,  and  of  great  rarity.  Tlie  state 
of  Britain,  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  remarks, 
under  Caransitis  and  Alectus,  when  the 
province,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
navy,  was  raised  to  the  rank  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  an  empire,  is  more  fully 
understood  from  the  coins  of  the  period 
than  from  the  brief  notices  of  historians 
and  contemporary  writers.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  may  be 
induced  to  publish  this  really  admirable 
picture  of  Roman  London.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  far  too  much  general  interest, 
whether  in  a  historical,  an  artistic,  or 
an  archaoological  point  of  view,  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  bo  liniited  to  the 
few.  No  educated  person’s  library  ought 
to  be  without  a  copy  of  a  work  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  past  history  and 
condition  of  this  country,  and  especially 
of  its  chief  city. 
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THE  MODERN  DOCTRINE  OF  CULTURE.  I 

What  is  at  present  styled  culture 
must  always  have  existed  among  men 
as  a  praatiue,  but  the  idea  of  it  is  now 
for  tlie  first  time  struggling  into  definite 
shape  as  a  doctrine.  Even  yet  it  has 
not,  so  far  as  1  know,  been  strictly  for¬ 
mulated,  but  the  human  intellect  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  gradually  realizing  it ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  a  striking  addition  will  have 
been  made  to  our  intellectual  notions. 
It  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  fact,  for  the  likelihood  is, 
that  new  stars  appear  in  the  sky  often- 
er  than  new  doctrines  dawn  upon  men’s 
minds.  There  is  something,  too,  very  pe¬ 
culiar  in  this  case,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  idea  has  suggested  itself  gen¬ 
erally,  and  has  had  no  apostle.  Goethe’s 
name  is  the  most  prominently  connected 
with  it ;  but  that  was  owing  to  his  nota¬ 
bly  practicing  it  as  au  art,  rather  than 
his  revealing  it  as  a  science.  As  we 
have  said,  this  latter  has  not  been  done 
even  yet,  and,  possibly,  it  is  still  too 
early  for  any  successful  attempt  at  it. 
"NVe  can  only  adumbrate  the  doctrine,  so 
to  speak.  Its  specialty,  I  conceive  is 
this,  that  it  urges  to  a  conscious  con- 
dupt  of  life  ill  which  goodness  is  no 
longer  the  final  object.  A  fresh  de¬ 
partment  of  behavior  is  visibly  thrown 
open,  in  the  case  of  which  the  common 
virtues  are  not  specifically  relevant ;  a 
higher  branch  of  morals  is  instituted,  in 
which  the  factors  are  not  justice  and 
truth,  but  a  set  of  artistic  sensibilities. 
The  preliminary  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  the  doctrine  does  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  refer  to  overt  acts,  but  to  ex¬ 
perience  of  another  ;  until  recently,  this 
latter  portion  of  human  existence  has 
been  theoretically  overlooked,  though, 
of  course,  it  could  never  be  practi¬ 
cally  ignored.  Ethical  teaching  has 
restricted  itself  to  enforcing  honesty 
and  generosity,  but  these  obligations 
only  bear  upon  our  relations  to  our  fel¬ 
lows.  What  has  generosity  to  do  with 
our  admiration  of  a  work  of  art,  or  hon¬ 
esty  with  our  thrills  in  presence  of  a 
sunset  ?  The  duties  in  this  interior 
sphere  of  our  lives  are  to  ourselves,  not 
to  others  ;  and  the  suggestions  offering 
as  to  their  nature  are  so  novel,  that  in¬ 
telligible  description  is  hardly  to  be  es¬ 


sayed.  We  modems  find  ourselves  un¬ 
der  subtile  obligations  to  be  this  and 
that,  instead  of  the  ancient  and  more 
tangible  ones  of,  to  do  such  and  such 
things ;  and  the  only  answer  we  get  to 
the  question  of  how  this  can  be  efiected 
is  by  culture.  Mere  correctness  of  liv¬ 
ing,  according  to  this  new  view,  goes 
only  part  way ;  you  must  not  only  be 
go<^  but  capable ;  and  the  last,  worst 
sin  of  all  is  impotency  to  enjoy  ! 

The  mental  notion  underlying  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  culture,  appears  to  be  this,  that 
our  emotional  experience  is  the  final  fact 
of  life,  in  reference  to  which  the  virtues 
and  everything  else  need  only  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  means ;  and,  further,  that  we 
may  chiefly  determine  the  character  of 
this  experience  for  ourselves  by  the  con¬ 
sciously  controlled  use  of  our  emotions. 
To  this  we  must  add  the  implied  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  important  distinction  that  our 
experience  divides  into  two  classes,  the 
one  of  which  may  be  called  transitive, 
and  the  other  intransitive ;  that  is  to  say, 
j  in  the  former  case  the  behavior  express¬ 
es  itself  in  overt  action,  while  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  the  experience  is  wholly  passive. 
It  is  to  these  last-named  states  of  mind 
that  culture  applies  ;  and  it  holds  the 
same  position  in  reference  to  them  that 
morality  does  in  relation  to  practical 
conduct.  The  intransitive  has  always 
necessarily  been  a  wider  and  more  im¬ 
portant  sphere  of  life  than  the  transi¬ 
tive,  for  in  the  mundane  arrangement 
of  things,  opportunities  for  overt  action 
present  themselves  very  sluggishly  and 
sparsely,  contrasted  with  the  quick  and 
continuous  action  of  the  feelings ;  and 
although  in  modern  times  the  world 
grows  busier  than  of  old,  civilization 
pmgressively  multiplying  the  active  op- 
ortunities,  still  the  intransitive  region 
as  extended  itself  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  the  transitive.  Our  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings  are  in  more  striking  disproportion 
to  our  doings  than  ever  ;  and  it  may  be 
this  fact  which  has  forced  upon  us  the 
idea  of  culture  as  a  doctrine.  Religious 
contemplation  used  to  be  the  only  opening 
for  culture,  in  addition  to  the  delight  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Fine  Arts,  but  a  fresh  domain 
has  been  added  by  modern  physical  sci¬ 
ence,  its  disclosures  pressing  even  the  in¬ 
tellect  into  this  service  by  the  sheer  grand¬ 
eur  of  our  mental  conceptions  of  the  world 
we  find  ourselves  in.  The  field  of  our 
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knowledge,  owing  to  the  revelations  of 
the  telescope,  the  microscope,  chemical 
analysis,  scientific  classification,  as  in  the 
case  of  geology,  and  the  increasing  stores 
of  information  resulting  from  foreign 
travel  and  international  intercourse,  is 
extended  far  beyond  the  possibilities  or 
needs  of  the  practical  conduct.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  are  opened  to  us, 
new  constellations  of  discoveries  ever 
arising,  which  startle  us  with  feelings 
of  surprise  and  joy,  underneath  which 
we  have  simply  to  sit  still.  Something 
very  nearly  akin  to  this  may  even  now 
be  said  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  af¬ 
fected  by  the  spectacle  of  the  wonders 
which  man  himself  achieves  by  the  aid 
of  present  scientific  appliances.  Our 
contemplation  of  modern  constructive 
and  manufacturing  feats,  and  of  the  con¬ 
trol  we  are  obtaining  over  elementary 
forces,  is  in  itself  an  additional  means  of 
a  more  liberal  culture,  since  the  intran¬ 
sitive  feelings  are  now  often  aroused  by 
it,  and  that  very  acutely.  But,  perhaps, 
a  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  sphere  of  culture  in 
recent  times  remains  to  be  noted.  The 
ancients,  as  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
bad  no  school  of  landscape  painting,  and 
there  are  few  traces  among  them  of  any¬ 
thing  answering  to  that  intense  feeling 
which  we  now  call  by  the  name  of  a  love 
of  Nature.  It  it  not  to  be  supjwsed,  for 
we  have  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
Greeks,  for  e.xample,  did  not  feel  some 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  quiet  sea,  or 
when  standing  under  the  arch  of  the 
midnight  sky  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  this  feeling  was  cultivated 
designedly,  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Now,  however,  men  deliberately  make 
journeys  across  the  world  to  hear  the 
thunder  of  a  cataract,  and  watch  the 
shiftings  of  its  intermingling, rainbows 
in  the  white  horizon  of  spray ;  they  la¬ 
boriously,  and  at  the  risk  of  personal 
safety,  climb  mountains  at  midnight,  to 
await  the  uprising  of  the  sun :  valleys, 
dales,  and  hills  have  rival  reptitations, 
just  as  beautiful  women  have,  and  wor¬ 
shippers  seek  them  from  far  and  near. 
There  is  scarcely  a  hidden  brook  which 
has  not  its  pilgrim  adorer,  or  a  stray 
flower  without  some  devotee.  In  these 
instances,  it  is  not  knowledge  which  is 
the  means  of  the  experience,  but  only  a 
sort  of  sensuous  observation.  This  may 
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now  and  again,  and  with  more  or  less 
completeness,  run  into  a  contemplation 
of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
displayed,  but  that  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence. 

What  we  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
may  be  described  as  new,  additional  de¬ 
partments  of  culture,  arising  out  of  the 
fresh  circumstantial  arrangements  of 
motlern  life;  but  literature  h.as  always 
been  held  a  chief  means  of  culture,  the 
poets  and  the  story-tellers  everywhere 
appearing  from  the  earliest  times.  If, 
however,  not  a  fresh  appliance,  still 
the  modern  development  of  literature 
amounts  to  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
influence  of  this  old  agency.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  writings  re.ad  for 
the  mere  enjoyment  furnished  in  the 
reading  are  instruments  of  culture,  .and 
of  no  use  further ;  and,  then,  let  it  be 
imagined  to  what  extent  this  practice  is 
carried  in  these  days,  when  every  per¬ 
son,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  the  art 
of  reading,  is  his  own  story-teller.  The 
printing  press  has  now  placed  the  Book 
in  all  hands,  and  by  means  of  it,  in  the 
recurring  pauses  of  business,  on  the 
hearth,  in  the  railway  carriage,  aboard 
the  ship,  we  are  ever  using  our  emotions 
artificially.  A  special  criticism  is  also 
suggested  here.  In  past  times,  even  the 
most  poetical  romance  was  understood 
to  have  a  body  of  fact  in  it,  but  now  we 
have  got  to  avowed  fiction,  all  pretence 
of  actual  reality  l)eing  wilfully  thrown 
aside.  Very  soon  it  cannot  but  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  even  popularly,  that  our  modem 
general  literature,  of  which  the  Novel  is 
becoming  more  and  more  tbe  type,  is 
only  a  gigantic  machinery  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  feelings.  The  reading  of 
fiction  is  not  the  highest  form  of  culture, 
since,  owing  to  the  emotions  being  main¬ 
ly  aroused  by  sight  of  personal  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  the  feelings  have  a  tendency  to 
specifically  define  themselves,  and  to 
point  towards  action ;  but  this  is  now 
greatly,  and  increasingly,  checked  by  the 
knowledge  that  pure  fiction  is  practiced  ; 
and  thus  the  transitive  feelings  may  al¬ 
most  be  said  to  form  intransitive  habits, 
again  widening  the  sphere  of  culture,  al¬ 
though  in  a  lower  range.  A  further 
illustration  of  the  extension  of  culture 
as  a  practice  is  furnished  by  the  ever¬ 
growing  popularity  of  music.  Already, 
by  the  aid  of  the  modern  pianoforte  in- 
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Btrnment,  moflic  is  almost  perpetual  and 
omnipresent,  lint  all  the  agencies  al¬ 
luded  to  may  be  classed  together  as  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  fast  developing  habit  of 
relying  upon  artificial  arrangements  of 
circumstances  for  the  exercise  of  our 
emotional  capabilities.  This  practice  has 
now  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  almost 
matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  force 
upon  us  a  mental  conception  of  culture 
as  a  doctrine. 

Has  culture  any  dangers  ?  Some  of 
those  who  have  most  clearly  perceived 
the  growing  tendency  toward  it,  express 
strange  apprehensions.  The  risk  of  it 
appears  to  lie  in  a  certain  reflex  bearing 
it  may  have  upon  our  practical  lives. 
When  the  notion  is  fully  realized  that 
selected  and  artificial  arrangements  are 
better  for  the  purposes  of  emotion  than 
actual  circumstances,  will  fixedness  of 
principles  be  observed  ?  If  goodness  is 
no  longer  held  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  useful  as  a  means  for  securing  a  re¬ 
sult  in  our  experience,  may  not  justice 
and  honor  come  to  be  regarded  as  rude, 
provisional  rules,  only  absolutely  obliga¬ 
tory  during  the  infant  age  of  men,  before 
they  had  arrived  at  an  intelligent  dis¬ 
cretion  of  expediency?  Many  men  seek 
to  pick  and  choose,  to  rearrange  and 
select  in  the  pnactical  as  well  as  the  ideal 
life,  having  reference  simply  to  emotional 
gratifications  ?  Will  the  sense  of  duty 
be  transformed  from  the  recognition  of  a 
positive  and  outward  obligation  into  a 
mere  feeling  of  an  inward  impulse,  with¬ 
out  fixedness,  but  changing  and  varying 
with  the  mood  ?  May  not  persons  even 
bo  tempted  designedly  to  exhaust  the 
varieties  of  conduct,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  testing  the  possibilities  of  experience  ; 
each  one  again  plucking  for  himself  the 
fatal  apple  of  the  dread  tree  of  life,  from 
the  old  fascinating  curiosity  of  distin¬ 
guishing  good  and  evil  ?  These  are  dis¬ 
turbing  questions,  and  the  more  so  since 
there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  pointing 
in  favor  of  the  more  startling  answer. 
Even  in  religions  matters,  where  individ¬ 
ual  conviction  has  the  severest  sway,  a 
kind  of  laxness  of  denominational  princi¬ 
ples  is  showing  itself.  In  all  quarters 
the  talk  is  now  of  “  union,”  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  that  appears  to  be  rising  above 
the  claims  of  distinctive  belief ;  an  im¬ 
patience  is  evinced  that  considerations 
of  abstract  truth  should  stand  in  the  way 


of  social  intercourse.  Does  not,  it  may 
be  asked,  this  indicate  a  dilapidation  of 
the  conscience  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that 
vigorous,  healthy  morality  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  weak  and  morbid  senti¬ 
mentalism?  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  remember  that  a  new  doctrine  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  start  fears  of  this  kind,  merely  by 
its  being  new.  Christianity  itself,  for 
instance,  which  was  most  essentially  a 
new  religious  cult,  must  have  raised 
among  the  believers  in  the  Law  very 
unsettling  questions  much  akin  to  these. 
Some  passages  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  set 
at  nought  all  positive  prescriptions  in 
favor  of  an  emotional  state  of  mind  ;  but 
the  new  motives,  intangible  as  they  might 
at  first  appear,  proved  themselves  fully 
adequate  in  practice.  The  reassuring 
guarantee,  however,  is,  that  the  feelings 
which  actuate  the  practical  life  cannot  be 
greatly  interfered  with  by  ideal  culture ; 
they  will  not  allow  of  much  meddling 
with  in  an  experimental  way  ;  while  no¬ 
body  in  his  sane  wits  can  doubt  that 
they  can  only  bo  efficiently  exercised  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old-fashioned  rules  of  pos¬ 
itive  morality,  which  are  thus  quite  safe 
against  being  imagined  away.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  intransitive  and  the  transitive 
feelings  does  not  proceed  in  the  same 
way  nor  by  similar  means.  It  is  a  man’s 
own  acts,  and  his  personal  relationship 
towards  other  individuals,  which  fix  and 
regulate  the  latter ;  and  those  doings,  to 
turn  out  well,  must  be  guided  by  the  set 
commonplace  rules  of  virtue.  No  doubt 
the  old  choice  of  wickedness  or  goodness 
will  always  lie  before  a  man,  and  if  he 
prefers  illicit  gratifications,  he  may  enjoy 
them  by  neglecting  virtue ;  but  he  will 
never  be  able  to  secure  the  delights  of 
virtue  by  practicing  vice.  No  possible 
kind  of  culture  can  confuse  experience  in 
that  way  ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
the  actu.al  danger  is  to  rise. 

We  fancy  that  even  the  doctrinal  lax¬ 
ness  of  the  present  day  may  be  explained 
on  specific  grounds,  without  considering 
it  an  omen  of  the  permanent  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  love  of  abstract  truth,  under 
the  influence  of  misdirected  culture.  De¬ 
nominational  exclusiveness,  with  its  con¬ 
sequent  sense  of  superiority,  used  to 
bring  into  play  a  special  emotion ;  but 
that  feeling  would  seem  to  have  grown 
stale  for  the  present,  and  men  now  find 
an  emotional  gratification  in  cultivating 
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union.  Possibly  the  complacency  of  this 
charity  will  in  time  fail  along  with  its 
novelty^ ;  and  then  men  may  withdraw 
again  into  the  exclusiveness  of  opposing 
sections  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  other 
feeling.  But  culture  proper  has  no  nec¬ 
essary  connection  with  this  class  of 
emotions  at  all ;  they  are  decidedly  tran¬ 
sitive,  and  are  governed  by  diflerent  mo¬ 
tives.  The  noticeable  tendency  toward 
ritualism  setting  in  of  late  years,  is  much 
more  clearly  connected  with  the  recent 
systematic  development  of  culture;  for 
much  of  the  feeling  it  awakens  is  intran¬ 
sitive,  though  some  of  it  is  not ;  but  here 
a^in,  the  mere  lapse  of  time  since  the 
disuse  of  the  practices  now  resumed  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
owing,  that  is,  to  the  necessity  for  change 
of  custom  at  historic  intervals  for  the  re- 
invigoration  of  the  eiiiotions.  This  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  feelings  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  controversy,  apart  from  intellectual 
necessities,  has  never  l>een  fully  inves¬ 
tigated.  Its  clear  understanding  would, 
I  feel  assured,  explain  the  direction  of 
many  of  our  present  activities,  religious, 
social,  and  pol^ical ;  and  would  also,  it 
is  not  improbable,  enable  us  to  predict 
new  diversions  of  our  energies.  But 
this  can  in  no  way  be  properly  called 
culture,  for  it  does  not  admit  of  conscious 
individual  practice ;  it  depends  on  the 
passage  of  long  periods  of  time,  and 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  masses  of 
people.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  see 
little  fear  of  the  present  increasing  and 
progressive  culture  unsettling  common 
morality ;  the  two  spheres  are  distinct, 
and  never  can  be  more  than  very  tempo¬ 
rarily  and  very  slightly  confused.  At 
present,  this  may  be  a  little  the  case,  but 
the  better  apprehending  of  culture  as  a 
doctrine  will  be  certain  to  correct  it ; 
while  by  the  practice  of  it  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  tields  of  contemplation  modern 
times  are  throwing  open,  human  life  will 
be  greatly  enriched. 

The  OornbiU  M«g>ilne, 

THE  STUDY  OF  CELTIC  LITERATURE. 

BT  MATTIIKW  AKNOLD. 

PAUT  I. 

The  summer  before  last  I  spent  some 
weeks  at  Llandudno,  on  the  Welsh  coast. 
The  best  lodging-houses  at  Llanduduo 


look  eastward,  towards  Liverpool ;  and 
from  that  Saxon  hive  swarms  are  in¬ 
cessantly  issuing,  crossing  the  bay,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  beach  and  the 
lodging-houses.  Guarded  by  the  Great 
and  Little  Orme’s  Head,  and  alive  with 
the  Saxon  invaders  from  Liverpool,  the 
eastern  bay  is  an  attractive  point  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  many  visitors  to  Llandudno 
never  contemplate  anything  else.  But, 
putting  aside  the  charm  of  the  Liverpool 
steamlmats,  perhaps  the  view,  on  this 
side,  a  little  dissatisfies  one  after  a  while  ; 
the  horizon  w'ants  mystery,  the  sea  wants 
beauty,  the  coast  wants  verdure,  and  has 
a  too  bare  austcreness  and  aridity.  At 
last  one  turns  round  and  looks  westward. 
Everything  is  changed.  Over  the  mouth 
of  the  Conway  and  its  sands  are  the  eter¬ 
nal  softness  and  mild  light  of  the  west ; 
the  low  line  of  the  mystic  Anglesey,  and 
the  precipitous  Penmaenmawr,  and  the 
great  group  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  and 
Carnedd  David  and  their  brethren  fading 
away,  hill  behind  hill,  in  an  aerial  haze, 
make  the  horizon  :  between  the  foot  of 
Penmaenmawr  and  the  bending  coast  of 
Anglesey,  the  sea,  a  silver  stream,  disap¬ 
pears  one  knows  not  whither.  On  this 
side,  Wales — Wales,  where  the  past  still 
lives,  where  every  place  has  its  tradition, 
every  name  its  poetry,  and  where  the 
people,  the  genuine  people,  still  know 
this  piist,  this  tradition,  this  poetry,  and 
live  with  it,  and  cling  to  it ;  while,  alas, 
the  prosperous  Saxon  on  tlie  other  side, 
the  invader  from  Liverpool  and  Birken¬ 
head,  has  long  ago  forgotten  his.  And 
the  promontory  where  Llandudno  stands 
is  the  very  centre  of  this  tradition  ;  it  is 
Creuddyn,  (/te  bloody  city^  where  every 
stone  has  its  story  ;  there,  opposite  its 
decaying  rival,  Conway  Castle,  is  Dig- 
an  wy,  not  decaying  but  long  since  utterly 
decayed,  some  crumbling  foundations  on 
a  crag-top  and  nothing  more — Digauwy, 
where  Mael-gwyn  shut  up  Elphin,  and 
where  Taliesin  came  to  free  him.  Below', 
in  a  fold  of  the  hill,  is  Llan-rhos,  the 
church  of  the  marsh,  where  the  same 
Mael-gw'yn,  a  British  prince  of  real  his¬ 
tory,  a  bold  and  licentious  chief,  the 
original,  it  is  said,  of  Arthur's  Lancelot, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  church  to  avoid 
the  Yellow  I’lague,  and  peeped  out 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  saw  the 
monster  and  died.  Behind  among  the 
woods,  is  Glod-daeth,  the  place  of  feast- 
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ing^  where  the  barda  were  entertained ; 
and  further  away,  np  the  valley  of  the 
Conway  towards  Llanrwat,  is  the  Lake 
of  Ceirionydd  and  Taliesin’s  grave.  Or, 
again,  looking  seawards  and  Anglesey* 
wards,  you  have  Pen-raon,  Seiriw’s  isle 
and  priory,  where  Mael-gwyn  lies  buried ; 

f  ou  have  the  Sands  of  Lamentation  and 
dys  Helig,  llelig's  Mansion,  a  mansion 
under  the  waves,  a  sea-buried  palace  and 
realm.  JIac  ibat  Simois;  hie  est  Sigeia 
teUus. 

As  I  walked  up  and  down,  last  August 
year,  looking  at  the  waves  as  they  washed 
this  Sigeian  land  which  has  never  had  its 
Homer,  and  listening  with  curiosity  to 
the  strange,  unfamiliar  speech  of  its  old 
{K)e8esBors^  obscure  descendants,  bathing 
eople,  vegetable  •  sellers,  and  donkey 
oys,  who  were  all  about  me — suddenly 
I  heard,  through  the  stream  of  unknown 
Welsh,  words,  not  English,  indeed,  but 
still  familiar.  They  came  from  a  French 
nursery  maid,  with  some  children.  Pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant  of  her  relationship,  this 
Gaulish  Celt  moved  among  her  liritish 
cousins,  speaking  her  pobte  neo-Latin 
tongue,  and  full  of  compassionate  con¬ 
tempt,  probably,  for  the  Welsh  barba¬ 
rians  and  their  jargon.  What  a  revolu¬ 
tion  was  here  1  How  had  the  star  of 
this  daughter  of  Gomer  waxed,  while  the 
star  of  these  Cymry,  his  sons,  had 
waned !  What  a  difference  of  fortune 
in  the  two,  since  the  days  when,  speaking 
the  same  language,  they  left  their  com¬ 
mon  dwelling-place  in  the  heart  of  Asia  ; 
since  the  Cimmerians  of  the  Euxine  came 
in  upon  their  western  kinsmen,  the  sons 
of  the  giant  Galatea ;  since  the  sisters, 
Gaul  and  Briton,  out  the  mistletoe  in 
their  forests,  and  saw  the  coming  of 
Cffisar!  Blanc,  rouge,  rocher,  champ, 
iglise,  seigneur — these  words,  by  which 
the  Gallo-Roman  Celt  now  names  white, 
and  red,  and  rock,  and  field,  and  church, 
and  lord,  are  no  part  of  the  speech  of  his 
true  ancestors ;  they  are  words  he  has 
learned ;  but  since  be  learned  them  they 
have  bad  a  world-wide  success,  and  we 
all  teach  them  to  our  children,  and  ar¬ 
mies  speaking  them  have  domineered  in 
every  city  of  that  Germany  by  which  the 
British  Celt  was  broken,  and  m  the  train 
of  these  armies,  Saxon  auxiliaries,  a  hum¬ 
med  contingent,  have  been  fain  to  fol¬ 
low — the  poor  Welshman  still  says,  in 
the  genuine  tongue  of  bis  ancestors, 
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gvyyn,  goch,  craig,  maes,  Uan,  argheydd  ; 
but  his  land  is  a  province,  and  his  his¬ 
tory  petty,  and  his  Saxon  subduers  scoot 
bis  speech  as  an  obstacle  to  civilization  ; 
and  the  echo  of  all  its  kindred  in  other 
lands  is  growing  every  day  fainter  and 
more  feeble ;  gone  in  Cornwall,  going  in 
Brittany  and  tne  Scotch  Highlands,  going, 
too,  in  Ireland — and  there,  above  all,  the 
badge  of  the  beaten  race,  the  property 
of  the  vanquished. 

But  the  Celtic  genius  was  just  then 
preparing,  in  Llandudno,  to  have  its  hour 
of  revival.  Workmen  were  busy  in  put¬ 
ting  up  a  large  tent  -  like  wooden  build¬ 
ing,  which  attracted  the  eye  of  every 
new-comer,  and  which  my  little  boys 
believed  (their  wish,  no  doubt,  being 
father  to  their  belief)  to  be  a  circus.  It 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  no  circus  for 
Castor  and  Pollux,  but  a  temple  for 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  Eisteddfod,  or  Baidic  Congress 
of  Wales,  was  about  to  be  held ;  a  meet¬ 
ing  which  has  for  its  object  (I  quote  the 
words  of  its  promoters)  the  diflusion 
of  useful  knowledge,  the  eliciting  of  na¬ 
tive  talent,  and  the  cherishing  of  love  of 
home  and  honorable  fame  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  poetry,  music,  and  art.”  My  lit¬ 
tle  boys  were  disappointed ;  but  I,  whose 
circus  days  are  over,  I,  who  have  a  pro-* 
fessional  interest  in  poetry,  and  who, 
also,  hating  one  -  side^ness  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  wish  nothing  better  than  that  the 
Celtic  genius  should  be  able  to  show 
itself  to  the  world  and  make  its  voice 
heard,  was  delighted.  I  took  my  ticket, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  the  day  of 
opening.  The  day  came — an  unfortunate 
one;  storms  of  wind,  clouds  of  dust, 
an  angry,  dirty  sea.  The  Saxons  who 
arrived  by  the  Liverpool  steamers  looked 
miserable;  even  the  Welsh  who  arrived 
by  land — whether  they  were  discomposed 
by  the  bad  morning,  or  by  the  monstrous 
and  crushing  tax  which  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Rmlway  Company  levies 
on  all  whom  it  transports  across  those 
four  miles  of  marshy  peninsula  between 
Conway  and  Llandudno— did  cot  look 
happy.  First  we  went  to  the  Gorsedd,. 
or  preliminary  congress  for  conferring 
the  degree  of  bard.  The  Gorsedd  was 
held  in  the  open  air,  at  the  windy  comer 
of  a  street,  and  the  morning  was  not 
favorable  to  open-air  solemnities.  The 
Welsh,  too,  share,  it  seems  to  me,  witb> 
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their  Saxon  invaders,  an  inaptitude  for 
show  and  spcotscle.  Show  and  spectacle 
are  better  managed  by  the  Latin  race, 
and  those  whom  it  has  moulded ;  the 
Welsh,  like  us,  are  a  little  awkward  and 
resourceless  in  the  organisation  of  a  fes¬ 
tival.  The  presiding  genius  of  the  mystic 
circle,  in  our  hideous  nineteenth  century 
costume  relieved  only  by  a  gi-een  scarf, 
the  wind  drowning  his  voice  and  the 
dust  powdering  his  whiskers,  looked 
thoroughly  wretched  ;  so  did  the  aspi¬ 
rants  for  bardic  Itonors  ;  and  I  believe, 
after  about  an  hour  of  it,  we  all  of  us, 
as  we  stood  shivering  round  the  sacred 
stones,  began  half  to  wish  for  the  Druid’s 
sacriBcial  knife  to  end  our  sufferings. 
But  the  Druid’s  knife  is  gone  from  his 
hands ;  so  we  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
Eisteddfod  building. 

The  sight  inside  was  not  lively.  The 
president  and  his  supporters  mustered 
strong  on  the  platform.  On  the  floor  the 
one  or  two  front  benches  were  pretty 
well  filled,  but  their  occupants  M’ere  for 
the  most  part  Saxons,  who  came  there 
from  cariosity,  not  from  enthusiasm  ;  and 
all  the  middle  and  back  benches,  where 
should  have  been  the  true  enthusiasts — 
the  Welsh  people — were  nearly  empty. 
The  president,  I  am  sure,  showed  a  na¬ 
tional  spirit  which  was  admirable.  He 
addressed  us  Saxons  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  called  us  the  English  branch 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Brit¬ 
ons.”  We  received  the  compliment  with 
the  impassive  dulness  which  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  nature ;  and  the  lively 
Celtic  nature,  which  should  have  made 
up  for  the  dulness  of  ours,  was  absent. 
A  lady  who  sat  by  mo,  and  who  was  the 
wife,  1  found,  of  a  distinguished  bard  on 
the  platform,  told  me,  with  emotion  in 
her  look  and  voice,  how  dear  were  these 
solemnities  to  the  heart  of  her  people, 
hovr  deep  was  the  interest  which  was 
aroused  by  them.  I  believe  her,  but  still 
the  whole  performance,  on  that  partic¬ 
ular  morning,  was  incurably  lifeless. 
The  recitation  of  the  priae  compositions 
began  :  pieces  of  verse  and  prose  in  the 
Welsh  language,  an  essay  on  punctual¬ 
ity  being,  if  1  remember  right,  one  of 
them ;  a  poem  on  the  march  of  Havelock, 
another.  This  went  on  for  some  time. 
Then  Dr.  Vaughan  —  the  well  -  known 
Nonconformist  minister,  a  Welshman, 
and  a  good  patriot — addressed  us  in 


English.  His  speech  was  a  powerful  one, 
and  he  succeeded,  1  confess,  in  sending  a 
faint  thrill  through  our  front  benches  ; 
but  it  was  the  old  familiar  thrill  which 
we  have  all  of  us  felt  a  thousand  times 
in  Saxon  chapels  and  meeting  halls,  and 
had  nothing  bardic  about  it.  1  stepfied 
out,  and  in  the  street  I  came  across  an 
acquaintance  fresh  from  London  and  the 
parliamentary  session.  In  a  moment  the 
spell  of  the  Celtic  genius  was  forgotten, 
the  Philistinism  of  our  Saxon  nature 
made  itself  felt;  and  my  friend  and  I 
walked  up  and  down  by  the  roaring 
waves,  talking  not  of  ovates  and  bards, 
and  triads  and  englyns,  but  of  the  sew¬ 
age  question,  and  the  glories  of  our  local 
self  government,  and  the  mysterious  per¬ 
fections  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

I  believe  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the 
admirers  of  Eisteddfods  in  general,  that 
this  particular  Eisteddfod  was  not  a 
success.  Llandudno,  it  is  said,  was  not 
the  right  place  for  it.  Held  in  Conway 
Castle,  as  a  few  years  ago  it  was,  and  its 
spectators — an  enthusiastic  multitude — 
tilling  the  grand  old  ruin,  I  can  imagine 
it  a  most  impressive  and  interesting 
sight,  even  to  a  stranger  laboring  under 
the  terrible  disadvantage  of  being  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Welsh  language.  But 
even  seen  as  I  saw  it  at  Llandudno,  it 
had  the  power  to  set  one  thinking.  An 
Eisteddfod  is,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  Olym¬ 
pic  meeting ;  and  that  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  Wales  should  care  for  such  a  thing, 
shows  something  Greek  in  them,  some¬ 
thing  spiritual,  something  humane,  some¬ 
thing  am  afraid  one  must  add)  which 
in  the  English  common  people  is  not  to 
be  found.  This  line  ot  reflection  has 
been  followed  by  the  accomplished 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  by  the  Satur¬ 
day  Jievieu} :  it  is  just,  it  is  fruitful,  and 
those  who  pursued  it  merit  our  best 
thanks.  But,  from  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Llandudno  meeting  was,  as 
1  have  said,  such  ns  not  at  all  to  suggest 
ideas  of  Olympia,  and  of  a  multitude 
touched  by  the  divine  flame,  and  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  lips  of  Pindar.  It  rather  sug¬ 
gested  the  triumph  of  the  prosaic,  prac¬ 
tical  Saxon,  and  the  approaching  extinc¬ 
tion  of  an  enthusiasm  which  he  derides 
as  factitious,  a  literature  which  he  dis¬ 
dains  as  trash,  a  language  which  he 
detests  as  a  nuisanoe. 
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I  must  say  I  quite  share  the  opinion  of 
ray  brother  Saxons  as  to  the  practical 
inconvenience  of  perpetuating  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  Welsh.  It  may  cause  a  moment’s 
distress  to  one’s  imagination  when  one 
hears  that  the  last  Cornish  peasant  who 
spoke  the  old  tongue  of  Cornwall  is 
dead ;  but,  no  doubt,  Cornwall  is  the 
better  for  adopting  English,  for  becom¬ 
ing  more  thoroughly  one  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  fusion  of  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  islands  into  one  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  English  -  speaking  whole, 
the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between 
us,  the  swallowing  up  of  separate  pro¬ 
vincial  nationalities,  is  a  consummation 
to  which  the  natural  course  of  things 
irresistibly  tends ;  it  is  a  necessity  of 
what  is  called  mc^ern  civilization,  and 
modem  civilization  is  a  real,  legitimate 
force ;  the  change  must  come,  and  its 
accomplishment  is  a  mere  affair  of  time. 
The  sooner  the  Welsh  language  disap¬ 
pears  as  an  instrument  of  the  practical, 
political,  social  life  of  Wales,  the  better; 
the  better  for  England,  the  better  for 
Wales  itself.  Traders  and  tourists  do 
excellent  service  by  pushing  the  English 
wedge  further  and  further  into  the  heart 
of  the  principality;  government,  by  ham¬ 
mering  it  harder  and  harder  into  the 
elementary  schools.  Nor,  perhaps,  can 
one  have  much  sympathy  with  the  lit¬ 
erary  cultivation  of  Welsh  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  living  literature ;  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  Eisteddfods  encourage,  1  think,  a 
fantastic  and  mischief-working  delusion. 
For  all  serious  purposes  in  modern  lit¬ 
erature  (and  trifling  .purposes  in  it  who 
would  care  to  encourage  ?)  the  language 
of  a  Welshman  is  and  must  be  English; 
if  an  Eisteddfod  author  has  anything  to 
say  about  punctuality  or  about  the  march 
of  Havelock,  he  had  much  better  say  it 
in  English  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  what  he 
has  to  say  on  these  subjects  may  as  well 
be  said  in  Welsh,  but  the  moment  he 
has  anything  of  real  importance  to  say, 
anything  the  world  will  the  least  care  to 
hear,  he  must  speak  English.  Dilettante- 
ism  might  possibly  do  much  harm  here, 
might  mislead  and  waste  and  bring  to 
nought  a  genuine  talent.  For  all  modern 
purposes,  I  repeat,  let  ns  all  as  soon  as 
possible  be  one  people;  let  the  Welsh¬ 
man  speak  English,  and,  if  he  is  an  au¬ 
thor,  lot’  him  write  English. 

So  far,  I  go  along  with  the  stream  of 
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my  brother  Saxons ;  bnt  here,  I  imagine, 
I  part  company  wjth  them.  They  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Welsh  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  on  any  terms  ; 
they  would  gladly  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I,  on 
certain  terms,  wish  to  make  a  great  deal 
more  of  it  than  is  made  now  ;  and  I  re¬ 
gard  the  Welsh  literature  —  or  rather, 
dropping  the  distinction  between  Welsh 
and  Irish,  Gaels  and  Cymris,  let  mo  say 
Celtic  literature — as  an  object  of  very 
great  interest.  My  brother  Saxons  have, 
as  is  well  known,  a  terrible  way  with 
them  of  wanting  to  improve  everything 
but  themselves  off  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
I  have  no  such  passion  for  finding  nothing 
but  myself  everywhere  ;  I  like  variety  to 
exist  and  to  show  itself  to  mo,  and  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  the  Celtic  genius  lost.  But  I 
know  my  brother  Saxons,  I  know  their 
strength,  and  I  know  that  the  Celtic 
genius  will  make  nothing  of  trying  to  set 
up  barriers  against  them  in  the  world 
of  fact  and  brute  force,  of  trying  to  hold 
its  own  against  them  as  a  political  and 
social  counter  -  power,  as  the  soul  of  a 
hostile  nationality.  To  me  there  is  some¬ 
thing  mournful  (and  at  this  moment, 
when  one  sees  what  is  going  on  in  Ire¬ 
land,  how  well  may  one  say  so !)  in  hear¬ 
ing  a  Welshman  or  an  Irishman  make 
pretensions — natural  pretensions,  I  ad¬ 
mit,  but  how  hopelessly  vain  ! — to  such 
a  rival  self-establishment;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  mournful  in  hearing  an  English¬ 
man  scout  them.  Strength !  alas,  it  is 
not  strength,  strength  in  the  material 
world,  which  is  wanting  to  us  Saxons  ; 
wo  have  plenty  of  strength  for  swallow¬ 
ing  up  and  absorbing  as  much  as  we 
choose;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  effacing  the  last  poor  material  re¬ 
mains  of  that  Celtic  power  which  once 
was  everywhere,  but  has  long  since,  in 
the  race  of  civilization,  fallen  out  of 
sight.  We  may  threaten  them  with  ex¬ 
tinction  if  we  will,  and  may  almost  say  in 
so  threatening  them,  like  Caesar  in  threat¬ 
ening  with  death  the  tribune  Metellus, 
who  closed  the  treasury  door  against 
him :  “  And  when  I  threaten  this,  young 
man,  to  threaten  it  is  more  trouble  to  me 
than  to  do  it.”  It  is  not  in  the  outward 
and  visible  world  of  material  life,  that 
the  Celtic  genius  of  Wales  or  Ireland 
can  at  this  day  hope  to  count  for  much  ; 
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it  M  in  the  inward  world  of  thonght  and 
science.  What  it  hat  been,  what  it  hat 
done,  let  it  ask  us  to  attend  to  that,  as  a 
matter  of  science  and  history;  not  to 
what  it  will  be  or  will  do,  as  a  matter 
of  modem  politics.  It  cannot  count  ap¬ 
preciably  now  as  a  material  power ;  but, 
perhaps,  if  it  can  get  itself  thoroughly 
known  as  an  object  of  science,  it  may 
count  for  a  good  deal — far  more  than  we 
Saxons,  most  of  us,  imagine — as  a  spirit¬ 
ual  power. 

The  bent  of  our  time  is  towards  science, 
towards  knowing  things  as  they  are  ;  so 
the  Celt’s  claims  towards  having  his 
genius  and  its  works  fairly  treated,  as 
objects  of  scientific  investigation,  the 
Saxon  can  hardly  reject  when  these 
claims  are  urged  simply  on  their  own 
merits,  and  are  not  mixed  up  with  ex¬ 
traneous  pretensions  which  jeopardize 
them.  What  the  French  call  the  tcienct 
det  originety  the  science  of  origins  —  a 
science  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  real 
knowledge  of  the  actual  world,  and  which 
is  every  da^  growing  in  interest  and  im¬ 
portance — IS  very  incomplete  without  a 
thorough  critical  account  of  the  Celts, 
and  their  genius,  language,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  This  science  has  still  great  prog¬ 
ress  to  make,  but  its  progress,  made 
even  within  the  recollection  of  those  of 
us  who  are  in  middle  life,  has  already 
affected  our  common  notions  about  the 
Celtic  race ;  and  this  change,  too,  shows 
how  science,  the  knowing  things  as  they 
are,  may  even  have  salutary  practic^ 
consequences.  I  remember  when  I  was 
young  1  was  taught  to  think  of  Celt  as 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from 
Teuton  ;  my  father,  in  particular,  was 
never  weary  of  contrasting  them;  he 
insisted  much  oflener  on  the  separation 
between  us  and  them  than  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  us  and  any  other  race  in 
the  world ;  in  the  same  way  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  in  words  long  famous,  called  the 
Irish,  aliens  in  speech,  in  religion,  in 
Uood.”  This  naturally  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  estrangement ;  it  doubled 
tbe  estran^ment  which  political  and 
religions  differences  already  made  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Irish:  it  seemed  to 
make  this  estrangement  immense,  incu¬ 
rable,  fatal.  It  tegot  a  strange  reluct¬ 
ance,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reading  the 
preface  to  the  g^eat  text-book  for  Welsh 
poetry,  the  Myvyrian  Arehctologyy  pub- 1 
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lished  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
to  further  —  nay,  allow  —  even  among 
quiet,  peaceable  people  like  the  Welsh, 
the  publication  oi  the  documents  of  their 
ancient  literature,  the  monuments  of  the 
Cymric  genius;  such  was  the  sense  of 
repulsion,  the  sense  of  incompatibility, 
of  radical  antagonism,  making  it  seent* 
dangerous  to  us  to  let  such  opposites  to 
ourselves  have  speech  and  utterance. 
Certainly  the  Jew  —  the  Jew  of  ancient 
times,  at  least — then  seemed  a  thousand 
degrees  nearer  than  the  Celt  to  us.  Pu¬ 
ritanism  bad  BO  assimilated  Bible  ideas 
and  phraseology  ;  names  like  Ebenezer, 
and  notions  like  that  of  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces,  came  so  natural  to  us,  that  the 
sense  of  affinity  between  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Hebrew  nature  was  quite  strong ; 
a  steady,  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon  much 
more  imagined  himself  Ebud’s  cousin 
than  Ossian’s.  But  meanwhile,  the  preg¬ 
nant  and  striking  ideas  of  the  ethnolo¬ 
gists  about  the  true  natural  grouping  of 
the  human  race,  the  doctrine  of  a  great 
Indo-European  unity,  comprising  Hin¬ 
doos,  Persians,  Greeks,  Latins,  Celts, 
Teutons,  Slavonians,  on  the  one  band, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  Semitic 
unity  and  of  a  Mongolian  unity,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  profound  distinguishing  marks 
from  the  Indo-European  unity  and  from 
one  another,  was  slowly  acquiring  con¬ 
sistency  and  popularizing  itself.  So 
strong  and  real  could  the  sense  of  sym¬ 
pathy  or  antipathy,  pounded  upon  real 
identity  or  diversity  in  race,  grow  in  men 
of  culture,  that  we  read  of  a  genuine 
Teuton — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt — find¬ 
ing,  even  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  that 
sphere  where  the  might  of  Semitism  has 
been  so  overpowering,  the  food  which 
most  truly  suited  his  spirit  in  the  produo- 
Uons  not  of  the  alien  ^mitio  genius,  but 
of  the  genius  of  Greece  or  India,  the 
Teuton’s  bom  kinsfolk  of  the  common 
Indo  -  European  family.  Towards  Se¬ 
mitism  be  relt  himself”  we  read,  “far 
less  drawn ;  ”  he  had  the  consciousness 
of  a  certain  antipathy  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature  to  this,  and  to  its  “  absorbing, 
tyrannous,  terrorist  religion,”  as  to  the 
opener,  more  flexible  ludo  -  European 
genius,  this  religion  appeared.  “The 
mere  workings  of  the  old  man  in  him !  ” 
Semitism  will  readily  reply;  and  though 
one  can  hardly  admit  this  short  and  easy 
method  of  settling  the  matter,  it  must  be 
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owned  that  Humboldt’s  is  an  extreme 
case  of  Indo-Europeanism,  useful  as  let¬ 
ting  us  see  what  may  be  the  power  of 
race  and  primitive  constitution,  but  not 
likely,  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  to  have 
many  companion  cases  equalling  it.  Still, 
even  in  this  sphere,  the  tendency  is  in 
Humboldt’s  direction  ;  the  modem  spirit 
tends  more  and  more  to  establish  a  sense 
of  native  diversity  between  our  European 
bent  and  the  Semitic  bent,  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate,  even  in  our  religion,  certain  ele¬ 
ments  as  purely  and  excessively  Semitic, 
and  therefore,  in  right,  not  combinable 
with  our  European  nature,  not  assimila¬ 
ble  by  it.  This  tendency  is  now  quite 
visible  even  among  ourselves,  and  even, 
as  I  have  said,  within  the  great  sphere  of 
the  Semitic  genius,  the  sphere  of  religion ; 
and  for  its  Justification  this  tendency  ap¬ 
peals  to  science,  the  science  of  origins ; 
It  appeals  to  this  science  as  teaching  us 
which  way  our  natural  affinities  and  re¬ 
pulsions  lie.  It  appeals  to  this  science, 
and  in  part  it  comes  from  it ;  it  is,  in 
considerable  part,  an  indirect  practical 
result  from  it.  In  the  sphere  of  politics, 
too,  there  has,  in  the  same  way,  appeared 
an  indirect  practical  result  from  this 
science ;  the  sense  of  antipathy  to  the 
Irish  people,  of  radical  estrangement 
from  them,  has  visibly  abated  among 
all  the  better  part  of  us  ;  the  remorse  for 
past  ill-treatment  of  them,  the  wish  to 
make  amends,  to  do  them  justice,  to 
fairly  unite,  if  possible,  in  one  people 
with  them,  has  visibly  increased  ;  hardly 
a  book  on  Ireland  is  now  published, 
hardly  a  debate  on  Ireland  now  passes 
in  Parliament,  without  this  appearing. 
Fanciful  as  the  notion  may  at  first  seem, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  march  of 
science — science  insisting  that  there  is 
no  such  original  chasm  between  the  Celt 
and  the  Saxou  as  we  once  popularly 
imagined  ;  that  they  are  not  truly,  what 
'Lord  Lyndhurst  called  them,  aliens  in 
blood  from  us;  that  they  are  our  brothers 
in  the  great  Indo-European  family — has 
had  a  share,  an  appreciable  share,  in 
producing  this  changed  state  of  feeling. 
No  doubt,  the  release  from  alarm  and 
struggle,  the  sense  of  firm  possession, 
solid  security,  and  overwhelming  power ; 
no  doubt  these,  allowing  and  encouraging 
humane  feelings  to  spring  up  in  us,  have 
done  much ;  no  doubt  a  state  of  fear  and 
danger,  Ireland  in  hostile  conflict  with 


us,  our  union  violently  disturbed,  might, 
while  it  drove  back  all  humane  feelings, 
make  also  the  old  sense  of  utter’estrange- 
raent  revive.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
such  a  malignant  revolution  of  events 
does  not  actually  come  about,  so  long 
the  new  sense  of  kinship  and  kindliness 
lives,  works,  and  gathers  strength ;  and 
the  longer  it  so  lives  and  works,  the 
more  it  makes  any  such  malignant  revo¬ 
lution  improbable.  And  this  new,  rec¬ 
onciling  sense  has,  I  say,  its  roots  in 
science. 

However,  on  these  indirect  benefits  of 
science  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress. 
Only  this  must  be  allowed ;  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  now  in  operation  two  in¬ 
fluences,  both  favorable  to  a  more  at¬ 
tentive  and  impartial  study  of  Celtism 
than  it  has  yet  ever  received  from  us. 
One  is,  the  strengthening  in  us  of  the 
feeling  of  Indo-Europeanism ;  the  other, 
the  strengthening  in  us  of  the  scientific 
sense  generally.  The  first  breaks  down 
barriers  between  us  and  the  Celt,  relaxes 
the  estrangement  between  ns ;  the  second 
begets  the  desire  to  know  his  case  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  to  be  just  to  it.  This  is  a 
very  different  matter  from  the  political 
and  social  Celtization  of  which  certain 
enthusiasts  dream;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
despised  by  any  one  to  whom  the  Celtic 
genius  is  dear ;  and  it  is  possible,  while 
the  other  is  not. 

To  know  the  Celtic  case  thoroughly, 
one  must  know  the  Celtic  people  ;  and 
to  know  them,  one  must  know  that  by 
which  a  people  best  express  themselves— 
their  literature.  Few  of  us  have  any  no¬ 
tion  what  a  mass  of  Celtic  literature  is 
really  yet  extant  and  accessible.  One 
constantly  finds  even  very  accomplished 
people,  who  fancy  that  the  remains  of 
Welsh  and  Irish  literature  are  as  incon¬ 
siderable  by  their  volume,  as,  in  their 
opinion,  they  are  by  their  intrinsic  merit ; 
that  these  remains  consist  of  a  few  prose 
stories,  in  great  part  borrowed  from  the 
literature  of  nations  more  civilized  than 
the  Welsh  or  Irish  nation,  and  of  some 
unintelligible  poetry.  As  to  Welsh  liter¬ 
ature,  they  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the 
Black  Book  of  Caermarthen,  or  of  the 
Bed  Book  of  Ilergest,  and  they  imagine 
that  one  or  two  famous  manuscript  books 
like  these  contain  the  whole  matter. 
They  have  no  notion  that,  in  real  truth, 
to  quote  the  words  of  one  who  is  no 
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friend  to  the  high  pretensions  of  Welsh 
literature,  but  their  most  formidable  im- 
puguer,  Mr,  Nash;  “The  Mvvyrian 
manuscripts  alone,  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  amount  to  47  volumes 
of  poetry,  of  various  sires,  containing 
about  4700  pieces  of  poetry,  in  16,000 
pages,  besides  about  2000  englynion  or 
epigrammatic  stanzas.  There  are  also  in 
the  same  collection,  53  volumes  of  prose, 
in  about  15,300  pages,  containing  a  great 
many  curious  documents  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  Besides  these,  which  were  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
Owen  Jones,  the  editor  of  the  Myvyrian 
Archopology,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
collections  of  Welsh  manuscripts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  gentry 
of  the  principalities.”  The  Myvyrian 
Archoe^gy  here  spoken  of  by  Mr.  N  ash, 

I  have  already  mentioned ;  he  calls  its 
editor,  Owen  Jones,  celebrated  ;  he  is 
not  so  celebrated  but  that  he  claims  a 
word,  in  passing,  from  a  professor  of 
poetry.  He  was  a  Denbighshire  peasant, 
Dorn  before  the  middle  of  last  century, 
in  that  vale  of  Myvyr  which  has  given  I 
its  name  to  his  archseology.  From  his 
childhood  he  had  that  passion  for  the 
old  treasures  of  his  country's  literature, 
which  to  this  day,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
common  people  of  Wales  is  so  remark¬ 
able  ;  these  treasures  were  unprinted, 
scattered,  difficult  of  access,  jealously 
guarded.  “  More  than  once,”  says 
Edward  Lhuyd,  who  in  his  Archoeologia 
Britannicay  brought  out  by  him  in  1707, 
would  gladly  have  given  them  to  the 
world,  “  more  than  onoe  I  had  a  promise 
from  the  owner,  and  the  promise  was 
afterwards  retracted  at  the  instigation 
of  certain  persons,  pseudo^liticians,  as 
I  think,  ratner  than  men  of  letters.”  So 
Owen  Jones  went  up,  a  young  man  of 
nineteen,  to  London,  and  got  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  furrier’s  shop  in  Thames- 
street ;  for  forty  years,  with  a  single 
object  in  view,  he  worked  at  his  busi¬ 
ness;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his 
object  was  won.  He  had  risen  in  his 
employment  till  the  business  had  become 
bis  own,  and  he  was  now  a  mSh  of  con¬ 
siderable  means ;  but  those  means  had 
been  sought  by  him  for  one  purpose 
only,  the  purpose  of  his  life,  the  dream 
of  his  youth — the  giving  permanence  and 
publicity  to  the  treasures  of  his  national 
literature.  Gradually  he  got  manuscript 
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after  manuscript  transcribed,  and  at  last, 
in  1801,  he  jointly  with  two  friends 
brought  out  in  three  large  volumes, 
printed  in  double  columns,  his  Myvyrian 
Archmology  of  Walt*.  The  book  is  full 
of  imperfections  ;  it  presented  itself  to  a 
public  which  could  not  judge  of  its  im¬ 
portance,  and  it  brought  upon  its  author, 
m  his  lifetime,  more  attack  than  honor. 
He  died  not  long  afterwards,  and  now 
he  lies  buried  in  All-hallows  Church,  in 
London,  with  his  tomb  turned  towards 
the  east,  away  from  the  green  vale  of 
Clwyd  and  the  mountains  of  his  native 
Wales  ;  but  his  book  is  the  great  re¬ 
pertory  of  the  literature  of  his  nation  ; 
the  comparative  study  of  languages  and 
literatures  gains  every  day  more  follow¬ 
ers,  and  no  one  of  these  followers,  at 
home  or  abroad,  touches  Welsh  liter¬ 
ature  without  paying  homage  to  the 
Denbighshire  peasant’s  name ;  if  the 
bard’s  glory  and  his  own  are  still  matter 
of  moment  to  him,  he  may  be  satisfied. 

Even  the  printed  stock  of  early  Welsh 
literature  is,  therefore,  considerable, 
and  the  manuscript  stock  of  it  is  very 
great  indeed.  Ot  Irish  literature,  the 
stock,  printed  and  manuscript,  is  truly 
vast ;  the  work  (f.  cataloguing  and  de¬ 
scribing  this  has  been  admirably  per¬ 
formed  by  another  remarkable  man,  Mr. 
Eugene  O’Curry.  Obscure  Scaliger  of 
a  despised  literature,  he  deserves  some 
weightier  voice  to  praise  him  than  the 
voice  of  an  unlearned  belletristic  trifler 
like  me  ;  he  belongs  to  the  race  of  the 
giants  in  literary  research  and  industry 
— a  race  now  almost  extinct.  Without 
a  literary  education,  and  impeded  too,  it 
appears,  by  much  trouble  of  mind  and 
infirmity  of  body,  he  has  accomplished 
such  a  thorough  work  of  classification 
and  description  for  the  chaotic  mass  of 
Irish  literature,  that  the  student  has  now 
half  his  labor  saved,  and  needs  only  to 
use  his  materials  as  Eugene  O’Curry 
hands  them  to  him.  It  was  as  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin 
that  O’Curry  gave  the  lectures  in  which 
he  has  done  the  student  this  service  ;  it 
is  touching  to  find  that  these  lectures,  a 
splendid  tribute  of  devotion  to  the  Celtic 
cause,  had  no  hearer  more  attentive, 
more  sympathizing,  than  a  man,  himself, 
too,  the  champion  of  a  cause  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  prosperous — one  of  those 
causes  which  please  noble  spirits,  but 
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do  not  please  Destiny,  which  have  Cato’s 
adherence,  but  not  Heaven’s — Dr.  New* 
man.  Eugene  O’Curry,  in  these  lectures 
of  his,  taking  as  his  standard  the  quarto 
page  of  Dr.  O’Donovan’s  edition  of  the 
AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masters  (and  this 

f»rinted  monument  of  one  branch  of  Irish 
iterature  occupies  by  itself,  let  me  say 
in  passing,  seven  largo  quarto  volumes, 
containing  4215  pages  of  closely  prmted 
matter),  Eugene  O’Curry  says,  that  the 
great  vellum  manuscript  books  belong¬ 
ing  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy — books  with 
fascinating  titles,  the  Book  of  tf^e  Bun 
Cow,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  Book 
of  JiaUymote,  the  Speckled  Book,  the 
Book  of  Jjeceiin,  the  Yellow  Book  of 
Lecain — have,  between  them,  matter 
enough  to  fill  11,400  of  these  pages;  the 
other  vellum  manuscripts  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have  matter 
enough  to  fill  8200  p.ages  more ;  and  the 
paper  manuscripts  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  together, 
would  fill,  ho  says,  30,000  such  pages 
more.  The  ancient  laws  of  Ireland,  the 
so-called  Brehon  laws,  which  a  commis¬ 
sion  is  now  publishing,  were  not  yet 
completely  transcribed  when  O’Curry 
wrote ;  but  what  had  even  then  been 
transcribed  was  sufficient,  he  says,  to  fill 
nearly  8000  of  Dr.  O’Donovan’s  pages. 
Here  are,  at  any  r<ate,  materials  enough 
with  a  vengeance.  These  materials  fall, 
of  course,  into  several  divisions.  The 
most  literary  of  these  divisions,  the  Tales, 
consisting  oi Historic  Tales  and  Imagin¬ 
ative  Tales,  distributes  the  contents  of 
its  Historic  I'alee  as  follows :  Battles, 
voyages,  sieges,  tragedies,  cow  -  spoils, 
courtships,  adventures,  land  expeditions, 
sea  expeditions,  banquets,  elopements, 
loves,  lake  irruptions,  colonizations,  vis¬ 
ions.  Of  what  a  treasure-house  of  re¬ 
sources  for  the  history  of  Celtic  life  and 
the  Celtic  genius  does  that  bare  list, 
even  by  itself,  call  up  the  image !  The 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  give  “  the 
years  of  foundation  and  destruction  of 
churches  and  Castles,  the  obituaries  of 
remarkable  persons,  the  inaugurations  of 
kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of 
clans,  the  ages  of  bards,  abbots,  bishops, 
etc.”* 


*  Dr.  O’Connor  in  his  Catedogve  of  ths  8Unc« 
MBS.  (quoted  by  O'Curry.) 


Through  other  divisions  of  this  mass  of 
materials— the  books  of  pedigrees  and 
gene.alogies,  the  martyrologies  and  feat- 
ologies,  such  as  xXi^Fkirl  of  Angus  the 
Cuidee,  the  topographical  tracts,  such  as 
the  Binnsenchcu — we  touch  the  most 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Irish,  traditions 
which  were  committed  to  writing  at  a 
period  when  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
people  were  unbroken.”  We  touch  “the 
early  history  of  Ireland,  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical.”  We  get  “  the  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  countless  monuments  of  Ire¬ 
land,  of  the  ruined  church  and  tower,  the 
sculptured  cross,  tlie  holy  well,  and  the 
commemorative  name  of  almost  every 
townland  and  parish  in  the  whole  island.” 
We  get,  in  short,  “  the  most  detailed  in¬ 
formation  upon  almost  every  {)art  of  an¬ 
cient  Gaelic  life,  a  vast  quantity  of  val¬ 
uable  details  of  life  and  manners.”  * 

And  then,  besides,  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Celtic  genius,  Mr.  Norris  has 
brought  us  from  Cornwall,  M.  de  la  Vil- 
lemarqu6  from  Brittany,  contributions, 
insignificant  indeed  in  quantity,  if  one 
compares  them  with  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  materials  extant,  but  far  from  in¬ 
significant  in  value. 

We  want  to  know  what  all  this  mass 
of  documents  really  tells  us  about  the 
Celt.  But  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
these  documents,  and  with  the  whole 
question  of  Celtic  antiquity,  has  hitherto 
been  most  unsatisfactory.  Those  who 
have  dealt  with  them,  have  gone  to  work, 
in  general,  either  as  warm  Celt-lovers  or 
as  warm  Celt-haters,  and  not  as  disin¬ 
terested  students  of  an  important  matter 
of  science.  One  party  seems  to  set  out 
with  the  determination  to  find  everything 
in  Celtism  and  its  remains ;  the  other, 
with  the  determination  to  find  nothing 
in  them.  A  simple  seeker  for  truth  has 
a  hard  time  of  it  between  the  twa  An 
illustration  or  so  will  make  clear  what  1 
mean.  First  let  us  take  the  Celt-lovers, 
who,  though  they  engage  one’s  sympa¬ 
thies  more  than  the  Celt-haters,  yet,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  assertion  is  more  dangerous 
than  denial,  show  their  weaknesses  in  a 
more  signal  way.  A  very  learned  man, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  published  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  two  im¬ 
portant  books  on  Celtic  antiquity.  The 
second  of  these  books,  2'he  Mythology 
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and  Riiet  of  the  Britith  Druids^  con¬ 
tains,  with  much  other  interesting  mat¬ 
ter,  the  charming  story  of  Taliesin.  Bry¬ 
ant’s  book  on  mythology  was  then  in 
vogue,  and  Bryant,  in  the  fantastical 
manner  so  common  in  those  days,  found 
in  Greek  mythology  what  he  called  an 
arkite  idolatory,  pointing  to  Noah’s  del¬ 
ude  and  the  ark.  Davies,  wishing  to 
give  dignity  to  his  Celtic  mythology,  de¬ 
termines  to  find  the  arkite  idolatory  there 
too,  and  the  style  in  which  he  proceeds 
to  do  this  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the 
extravagance  which  has  caused  Celtic  an¬ 
tiquity  to  be  viewed  with  so  much  sus¬ 
picion.  The  story  of  Taliesin  begins  thus : 

“  In  former  times  there  was  a  man  of 
noble  descent  in  Penllyn.  His  name  was 
Tegid  Voel,  and  his  paternal  estate  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Tegid,  and 
his  wife  was  called  Ceridwin.” 

Nothing  could  well  be  simpler;  but 
what  Davies  finds  in  this  simple  opening 
of  Taliesin’s  story,  is  prodigious  : 

“  Let  us  take  a  brief  view  of  the  pro- 
rietor  of  this  estate.  Tegid  Voel — 
aid  eerenity — presents  itself  at  once  to 
onr  fancy.  The  painter  would  find  no 
embarrassment  in  sketching  the  portrait 
of  this  sedate  venerable  personage,  whose 
crown  is  partly  stripped  of  its  hoary  hon¬ 
ors.  But  of  all  the  gods  of  antiquity, 
none  could  with  propriety  sit  for  this 
picture  excepting  Saturn,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  representative  of  Noah,  and  the 
husband  of  Rhea,  which  was  but  another 
came  for  Ceres,  the  genius  of  the  ark.” 

And  Ceres,  the  genius  of  the  ark,  is 
of  course  found  in  Ceridwen,  *‘the  Brit¬ 
ish  Ceres,  the  arkite  goddess  who  ini¬ 
tiates  us_  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
the  arkite  superstition.” 

Now  the  story  of  Taliesin,  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  exhibits  Ceridwen  as  a  sorceress ; 
and  a  sorceress,  like  a  goddess,  belongs 
to  the  world  of  the  supernatural;  but, 
beyond  this,  the  story  itself  does  not 
suggest  one  particle  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Ceridwen  and  Ceres.  All  the 
rest  comes  out  of  Davies’s  fancy,  and  is 
established  by  reasoning  of  the  force  of 
that  about  bald  serenity.” 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  other  side, 
the  Celt -haters,  to  get  a  triumph  over 
such  adversaries  as  these.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  ask  pardon  of  Mr.  Nash,  whose 
Taliesin  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  j 
profit  and  instruction,  for  classing  him  1 


amon^  the  Celt-haters ;  his  determined 
skepticism  about  Welsh  antiquity  seems 
to  me,  however,  to  betray  a  preconceived 
hostility,  a  bias  taken  beforehand,  as 
unmistakable  as  Mr.  Davies’s  prepos¬ 
sessions.  But  Mr.  Nash  is  often  very 
happy  in  demolishing,  for  really  the 
Celt -lovers  seem  often  to  try  to  lay 
themselves  open,  and  to  invite  demoli¬ 
tion.  Full  of  his  notions  about  an  ark¬ 
ite  idolatry,  and  a  Ilelio-dasmonic  wor¬ 
ship,  Edward  Davies  gives  this  transla¬ 
tion  of  an  old  Welsh  poem,  entitled 
“  The  Panegyric  of  Lludd  the  Great  ”  ; 

“  A  song  of  dark  import  was  compos¬ 
ed  by  the  distinguished  Ogdoad,  who 
assembled  on  the  day  of  the  moon,  and 
went  in  open  procession.  On  the  day 
of  Mars  they  allotted  wrath  to  their 
adversaries  ;  on  the  day  of  Mercury 
they  enjoyed  their  full  pomp  ;  on  the 
day  of  Jove  they  were  delivered  from 
the  detested  usurpers  ;  on  the  day  of 
Venus,  the  day  of  the  great  influx,  they 
swam  in  the  blood  of  men  ;*  on  the  day 
of  the  Sun  there  truly  assemble  five 
ships  and  five  hundred  of  those  who 
make  supplication.  O  Brithi,  Brithoi ! 
O  son  of  the  compacted  wood,  the 
shock  overtakes  pie ;  we  all  attend  on 
Adonai,  on  the  area  of  Pwmpai.” 

That  looks  Helio-dsomonic  enough,  un¬ 
doubtedly ;  especially  when  Davies  prints 
O  Brithi,  Brithoi  I  in  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters,  as  being  “  vestiges  of  sacred  hymns 
in  the  Phoenician  language.”  But  then 
comes  Mr.  Nash,  and  says  that  the 
poem  is  a  middle-age  composition,  with 
nothing  Ilelio-dwmonic  about  it ;  that 
it  is  meant  to  ridicule  the  monks  ;  and 
that  O  Brithi,  Brithoi!  is  a  mere 
piece  of  unintelligible  jargon  in  mock¬ 
ery  of  the  chants  used  by  the  monks 
at  prayers  ;  and  he  gives  this  counter 
translation  of  the  poem : 

They  make  harsh  songs ;  they  note 
eight  numbers.  On  Monday  they  will 
be  prying  about.  On  Tuesday  they  sep¬ 
arate,  angry  with  their  adversaries.  On 
Wednesday  they  drink,  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  ostentatiously.  On  Thursday 
they  are  in  the  choir  ;  their  poverty 
is  disagreeable.  Friday  is  a  day  of 
abundance,  the  men  are  swimming  in 
pleasures.*  On  Sunday,  certainly,  five 

*Her«,  where  Saturday  should  come,  some¬ 
thing  is  wanting  in  the  manuscript. 
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legions  and  five  hundreds  of  them,  the^ 

Eray,  they  make  exclamations :  O  Hrithi, 
irilboi !  Like  wood  cuckoos  in  noise 
they  will  be,  every  one  of  the  idiots 
banging  on  the  ground.” 

As  one  reads  Mr.  Nash’s  explanation 
and  translation  after  Edward  Davies’s, 
one  feels  that  a  flood  of  the  broad  day¬ 
light  of  common  sense  has  been  sudden¬ 
ly  shed  over  the  “  Panegyric  on  Lludd 
the  Great,”  and  one  is  very  grateful  to 
Mr.  Nash. 

Or,  again,  when  another  Celt -lover, 
Mr.  Herbert,  has  bewildered  us  with 
his  fancies,  as  uncritical  as  Edward  Da¬ 
vies’s  ;  with  his  neo-Druidism,  his  Mith- 
riao  heresy,  his  Crist-celi,  or  man-god  of 
the  mysteries ;  and,  above  all,  his  ape  of 
the  sanctuary,  “  signifying  the  mercurial 
principle,  that  strange  and  unexplained 
disgrace  of  paganism,”  Mr.  Nash  comes 
to  our  assistance,  and  is  most  refresh¬ 
ingly  rational.  To  confine  ourselves 
to  the  ape  of  the  sanctuary  only.  Mr. 
Herbert  constructs  his  monster  —  to 
whom  he  says  “  great  sanctity,  togeth¬ 
er  with  foul  crime,  deception,  and 
treachery,  is  ascribed  ”  —  out  of  four 
lines  of  old  Welsh  poetry,  of  which  he 
adopts  the  following  translation : 

**  Without  the  ape,  without  the  stall 
of  the  oow,  without  the  mundane  ram¬ 
part,  the  world  will  become  desolate, 
not  requiring  the  cuckoos  to  convene 
the  appointed  dance  over  the  green.” 

One  is  not  very  clear  what  all  this 
means ;  but  it  has,  at  any  rate,  a  solemn 
air  about  it,  which  prepares  one  for  the 
development  of  its  first  -  named  person¬ 
age,  the  ape,  into  the  mystical  ape  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  cow,  too — says  an¬ 
other  famous  Celt-lover,  Dr.  Owen,  the 
learned  author  of  the  W^h  Dictionary 
— the  cow  (henfon'^  is  the  cow  of  trans- 
migp’ation  ;  and  this  also  sounds  natural 
enough.  But  Mr.  Nash,  who  has  a  keen 
eye  for  the  piecing  which  frequently 
happens  in  these  old  fragments,  has  ol> 
served  that  just  here,  where  the  ape  of 
the  sanctuary  and  the  cow  of  transmigra¬ 
tion  make  their  appearance,  there  seems 
to  oome  a  cluster  of  adages,  popular 
sayings ;  and  he  at  once  remembers  an 
adage  preserved  with  the  word  hmfon 
in  it,  where,  as  he  justly  says,  “  the  cow 
of  transmigration  cannot  very  well  have 
place.”  This  adage,  rendered  literally  in 
English,  is :  Whoso  owns  the  old  cow, 


let  him  go  at  her  tail and  the  meaning 
of  it,  as  a  popular  saying,  is  clear  and 
simple  enough.  With  this  clew.  Mi*. 
Nash  examines  the  whole  passage,  sug¬ 
gests  that  heh  eppa,  “  without'the  ape,” 
with  which  Mr.  Herbert  begins,  in  truth 
belongs  to  something  going  before  and 
is  to  be  translated  somewhat  diflTerently  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  what  we  really  have 
here  is  simply  these  three  adages  one 
after  another:  “The  first  share  is  the 
full  one.  Politeness  is  natural,  says  the 
ape.  Without  the  cow  stall  there  would 
be  no  dung  heap.”  And  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Mr.  Nash  is  quite  right. 

Even  friends  of  the  Celt,  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  incapable  of  extravagance  of  this 
sort,  fall  too  often  into  a  loose  mode  of 
criticism  concerning  him  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  his  history,  which  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  itself,  and  also  gives  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  his  many 'enemies.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  delightful  friends  he  has 
ever  had — M.  de  la  Villemarqu6 — has 
seen  clearly  enough  that  often  the  alleg¬ 
ed  antiquity  of  his  documents  cannot  be 
proved,  that  it  can  be  even  disproved, 
and  that  he  must  rely  on  other  supports 
than  this  to  establish  what  he  wants ; 
yet  one  finds  him  saying:  “I  open  the 
collection  of  Welsh  bards  from  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth  century.  Taliesin,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  them,”  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

But  his  adversaries  deny  that  we  have 
really  any  such  thing  as  a  “  collection  of 
Welsh  bards  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
century,”  or  th.at  a  “  Taliesin,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  them,”  exists  to  be  quoted  in 
defence  of  any  thesis.  Sharon  Turner, 
whose  Vindication  of  the  Ancient 
British  Poems  was  prompted,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  a  critical  instinct  at  bottom 
sound,  is  weak  and  uncritical  in  details 
like  this:  “The  strange  poem  of  Talie¬ 
sin,  called  the  ‘Spoils  of  Annwn,’  im- 
lies  the  existence  (in  the  sixth  century, 
e  means)  of  mythological  tales  about 
Arthur ;  and  the  frequent  allusion  of  the 
old  Welsh  bards  to  the  persons  and  in¬ 
cidents  which  we  find  in  the  Mahino- 
gion^  are  further  proofs  that  there  must 
have  been  such  stories  in  circulation 
among  the  Welsh.”  But  the  critic  has 
to  show  against  his  adversaries  that  the 
“  Spoils  of  Annwn  ”  is  a  real  poem  of 
the  sixth  century,  with  a  real  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  poet  called  Taliesin  for  its  author, 
before  be  can  use  it  to  prove  what 
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Sharon  Turner  there  wishes  to  prove ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  high  antiquity 
persons  and  incidents  that  are  found 
in  the  manuscripts  of  MaJbmogion — 
manuscripts  written,  like  the  famous 
Book  0/  Ilerggst,  in  the  library  of  Jesus 
College  at  Oxford,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries — is  not  proved  by  allu-' 
sions  of  the  old  Welsh  bards,  until  (what 
is  just  the  question  at  issue)  the  pieces 
containing  these  allusions  are  proved 
themselves  to  possess  a  very  high  anti¬ 
quity.  In  the  present  state  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  early  Welsh  literature, 
this  sort  of  reasoning  is  inclusive  and  be¬ 
wildering,  and  merely  carries  us  round 
in  a  circle.  Again,  it  is  worse  than  in¬ 
conclusive  reasoning;  it  shows  so  uncrit¬ 
ical  a  spirit,  that  it  begets  grave  mis¬ 
trust,  when  Mr.  Williams  ab  Ithel,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Master  of  the  rolls  to  edit 
the  Brut  y  Tgfoysogiony  the  “  Chronicle 
of  the  Princes,”  says  in  his  introduction 
in  many  respects  so  usefid  and  interest¬ 
ing:  “  We  may  add,  on  the  authority  of 
a  scrupulously  faithful  antiquary,  and 
one  that  was  deeply  versed  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  order — the  late  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg — that  King  Arthur  in  his  insti¬ 
tutes  of  the  Round  Table  introduced  the 
age  of  the  world  for  events  which  occur¬ 
red  before  Christ,  and  the  year  of  Christ’s 
nativity  for  all  subsequent  events.”  Now 
putting  out  of  question  lola  Morgan  wg’s 
character  as  an  antiquary,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one,  not  Grimm  himself,  can 
stand  in  that  way  as  “  authority  ”  for 
King  Arthur’s  having  thus  regulated 
chronology  by  bis  institutes  of  the 
Round  Table,  or  even  for  there  ever 
having  been  any  such  institutes  at  all. 
And  finally,  greatly  as  I  respect  and 
admire  Mr.  Eugene  O’Curry,  unques¬ 
tionable  as  is  the  sagacity,  the  modera¬ 
tion,  which  he  in  general  unites  with  his 
immense  learning,  1  must  say  that  he, 
too,  like  his  brother  Celt-lovers,  some¬ 
times  lays  himself  dangerously  open. 
For  instance,  the  lioyal  Irish  Academy 
possesses  in  its  museum  a  relic  of  the 
greatest  value,  the  Domhnach  Airgid, 
a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  four  gospels. 
The  outer  box  containing  this  manuscript 
is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
manuscript  itself,  says  O’Curry  (and  no 
man  is  better  able  to  judge)  is  certainly 
of  the  sixth.  That  is  all  very  well. 
“  But,”  O’Curry  then  goes  on,  “  I  be- 
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lieve  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that 
the  Domhnach  •  Airgid  was  actually 
sanctified  by  the  hand  of  our  great 
Apostle.”  One  has  a  thrill  of  excite¬ 
ment  at  receiving  this  assurance  from 
such  a  man  as  Eugene  O’Curry;  one 
believes  that  he  is  really  going  to  make 
it  clear  that  Saint  Patrick  did  actually 
sanctify  Xhe  Domhnach  Airgid  with  his 
own  hands ;  and  one  reads  on  :  As 
Saint  Patrick,  says  an  ancient  life  of  St. 
Mac  Carthainn  preserved  by  Colgan  in 
his  Acta  Sanctorum  Hihernice,  was  on 
his  way  from  the  north,  and  coining  to 
the  place  now  called  Clogbcr,  he  was 
carried  over  a  stream  by  his  strong  man. 
Bishop  Mac  Carthainn,  who,  while  bear¬ 
ing  the  Saint,  groaned  aloud,  exclaiming 
‘UghlUghl’ 

“  ‘  Upon  my  good  word,’  said  the 
Saint,  ‘  it  was  not  usual  with  you  to 
make  that  noise.’ 

‘“I  am  now  old  and  infirm,’  said 
Bishop  Mao  Carthainn,  ’  and  ^1  my 
earlier  companions  in  mission  work 
you  have  settled  down  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  churches,  while  I  am  still  on  my 
travels.’ 

‘“Found  a  church,  then,’  said  the 
Saint,  ‘  that  shall  not  be  too  near  us 
(that  is  to  his  own  church  of  Armagh) 
for  familiarity,  nor  too  far  from  us  for 
intercourse.’ 

“  And  the  Saint  then  left  Bishop  Mao 
Carthainn  there,  at  Clogher,  and  be¬ 
stowed  the  Domhnach  Airgid  upon 
him,  which  had  been  given  to  Patrick 
from  heaven,  when  he  was  on  the  sea, 
coming  to  Erin.” 

The  legend  is  full  of  poetry,  full  of 
humor;  and  one  can  quite  appreciate, 
after  reading  it,  the  tact  which  gave 
Saint  Patrick  such  a  prodigious  success 
in  organizing  the  primitive  church  in 
Ireland  ;  the  new  bishop,  “  not  too  near 
us  for  familiarity,  nor  too  far  from  us 
for  intercourse,”  is  a  masterpiece.  But 
how  can  Eugene  O’Curry  have  imagined 
that  it  takes  no  more  than  a  legend  like 
that,  to  prove  that  the  particular  manu¬ 
script  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  was  once  in  St.  Patrick’s 
pocket? 

1  insist  upon  extravagances  like  these, 
not  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
Celt-lovers — on  the  contrary,  I  feel  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  them — but 
rather,  to  make  it  clear  what  an  im- 
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mense  advantage  the  Celt- haters,  the 
negative  side,  have  in  the  controversy 
about  Celtic  antiquity ;  how  much  a  clear¬ 
headed  skeptic,  like  Mr.  Nash,  may  ut¬ 
terly  demolish,  and  in  demolishing,  give 
himself  the  appearance  of  having  won 
an  entire  victory.  But  an  entire  victory 
he  has,  as  I  will  next  proceed  to  show, 
by  no  means  won. 


A  RUSSIAN  MISSION  IN  PALESTINE— 
TISCRENDORF  AND  THE  GRAND 

DUKE  CONSTANTINE.* 

BT  8AUIT-RBI«i  TAILLANDIIR. 

Tuk  reputation  which  Tischendorf 
and  his  labors  had  gained  in  the 
Holy  City  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Russia.  The  eyes  of  the  Russians  nat¬ 
urally  turn  towards  Jerusalem.  Their 
defeat  in  the  Crimea  has  by  no  means 
rendered  them  indifferent  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  same 
year  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  after 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  had  checked  the 
ambition  of  Russia  and  consolidated 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment,  that  is  to  say,  the  labors  of  peace 
began  to  take  the  )>lace  of  martial  en¬ 
terprise,  the  head  of  the  Russian  lega¬ 
tion  at  the  Court  of  Dresden  proposed 
to  M.  Tischendorf  a  third  scientific  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Palestine  in  the  name  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
II.  The  offer  came  from  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Russia,  M.  the 
Count  of  Norof,  known  in  the  world  of 
letters  by  his  travels  in  the  East  and 
his  solid  erudition.  The  Emperor  him¬ 
self  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  project ; 
the  Empress,  bom  Princess  of  Hesse,  and 
the  Empress  Dowager,  sister  of  the  two 
Prussian  kings,  Frederic  Williatn  IV. 
and  William  I.,  engaged  in  it  with  a 
kind  of  patriotic  and  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm.  They  were  glad  to  show  Russia 
that  the  Germany  of  Strauss  and  Hegel 
was  not  always  a  battery  of  destructive 
criticism ;  for  who  had  shown  more  zeal 
and  learning  than  IlL  Tischendorf  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  authenticity  of  texts  on 
which  rests  the  belief  of  the  first  centu- 


*  Translated  for  Thr  Eclectic  Magazine  h-om 
the  Rtvw  del  Deux  Afondei,  where  it  appeared  as 
a  review  of  C.  Tischendorfs  work,  Aui  dem  hei- 
lijfm  Land*.  Leipzig.  1865. 


ries  of  Christianity,  the  common  belief  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  universal  church, 
but  which  the  Orthodox  Church  claims 
in  the  name  of  the  Greek  language  as  a 
treasure  peculiarly  confided  to  herself? 

We  can  trace  in  this  the  political  and 
religious  enthusiasm  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Muscovite  mind. 
The  readers  of  the  lievue  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  forgotten  the  glowing 
words  of  a  Russian  diplomatist  upon 
the  part  reserved  in  the  future  for  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  consequence  of  the 
contest  of  Roman  papacy  and  the  revo¬ 
lution.  “  Eight  centuries,”  he  says, 
“  will  soon  have  passed  since  the  day 
when  Rome  broke  the  last  bond  which 
bound  her  to  the  orthodox  tradition 
of  the  univers.al  church.  On  that  day 
Rome,  in  shaping  her  own  separate  des¬ 
tiny,  decided  for  centuries  the  destiny 
of  the  West.”  And  how  triumphantly 
he  shows  that  this  destiny  reaches  its 
end  ;  that  Rome,  in  constituting  the 
temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  offers  in 
advance  a  terrible  price  to  an  inevitable 
revolution  ;  that  this  revolution  has 
come,  that  the  strife  has  begun,  and 
that  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  papacy 
to  conquer  revolution,  as  it  is  for  revo¬ 
lution  to  save  the  human  race !  What, 
then,  does  ho  believe  to  be  the  remedy  ? 
The  Orthodox  Church,  the  guardian  of 
the  primitive  faith,  and  destined  one  day 
to  reestablish  the  unity  of  the  Ciiristian 
world.  Recalling  a  visit  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  Rome,  in  1846,  ho  adds  : 
“  Still  remembered  is  the  universal  emo¬ 
tion  which  welcomed  his  appearance  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter — the  appearance 
of  the  orthodox  emperor  returned  to 
Romo  after  an  absence  of  many  centu¬ 
ries — and  the  electrical  movement  which 
pervaded  the  crowd  as  he  went  to  pray 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle.  This  emo¬ 
tion  w’as  legitimate.  It  was  not  the 
emperor  alone  who  was  prostrate;  all 
Russia  was  prostrate  with  him.  Let  us 
hope  that  she  will  not  have  prayed  in 
vain  before  the  holy  relics.”*  These  re¬ 
markable  words,  inserted  in  the  lievue 
under  cover  of  official  documents,  and 
which  show  us  better  than  the  most 
learned  researches  the  political  and  re- 


*See  tho  Revue  of  Jan.  Ist,  1850:  La  Papauti 
et  la  QueiHon  Rotnaint,  au  point  de  vue  d«  Saint 
Petenboury, 
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Hgions  mysticism  of  Rossis  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  are  dated  in  1849.  I 
do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  work 
of  M.  Tischendorf  ;  but  are  we  not 
reminded  of  soch  a  scene,  when  we  see 
the  Russian  government  place  its  hand 
upon  the  defender  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  gospel,  and  grant  its  solemn  protec¬ 
tion  to  his  labors  ?  Behold  this  pale¬ 
ographer,  whom  the  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gians  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris 
have  sainted  as  a  restorer — this  Prot¬ 
estant  whom  the  Pope  has  welcomed  as 
a  helper — behold  him  patronized  b^  the 
orthodox  emperor^  and  an  enthusiastic 

Frince,  even  the  brother  of  Alexander 
r.,  desiring  to  attach  his  own  name  to 
bis  missions  in  Jerusalem  ! 

The  negotiations  were  promptly  set¬ 
tled,  in  spite  of  certain  fanatics  of  the 
court,  who  were  alarmed  at  seeing  a 
Protestant  meddling  with  the  religious 
interests  of  Russia.  The  preparations 
for  the  journey  caused  some  delay.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess,  his  wife,  were  to  meet  the  il¬ 
lustrious  savant  in  Palestine.* 

Every  thing  was  arranged  for  this 
meeting.  M.  Tischendorf  set  out  alone 
from  Trieste  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1859.  His  first  stopping  place  was 
Egypt.  An  Austrian  snip  belonging  to 
Lloyd’s  company,  the  Calcutta,  brought 
him  at  first  to  that  changeable  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Europeanized  by  Meh6met  Ali ; 
but  the  traveller’s  attention  was  not  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  improvements  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Fifteen  years  before  he  had  seen 
no  carriages  in  its  streets,  only  camels 
and  asses;  now  how  many  equipages, 
calcches,  and  droschkas,  drawn  by  spir¬ 
ited  horses  with  black  or  brown  coach¬ 
men  !  Fifteen  years  before  he  went 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  on  a  common 
Nile  boat,  and,  with  the  most  favorable 
wind,  the  voyage  took  not  less  than  four 
da^s.  In  1853,  the  steamboat  had  re¬ 
quired  nearly  thirty  hours  ;  in  1859, 
thanks  to  the  railroad,  five  or  six  hours 
were  sufficient.  In  a  city  thus  trans¬ 
formed  there  would  have  been  undoubt¬ 
edly  much  for  curious  eyes  to  observe — 

*  The  Grand  Dake  Constantine,  brother  of 
Alexander  II.,  the  second  son  and  fourth  child  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  was  then  but  thirty-one 
years  old ;  he  was  bom  in  September,  1 827,  and 
married  in  August,  1848,  the  Princess  Alexandra, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenbonrg. 
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many  contrasts  between  old  E^pt  and 
new  Egypt:  do  not  expect  it  of  M. 
Tischendorf.  Though  he  may  have  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  singular  places  on  his 
way,  it  is  not  his  work  to  search  them 
out.  Cairo  itself  cannot  detain  him ; 
other  thoughts  control  him.  “  I  could 
neither  enjoy  the  city,”  he  wrote,  “  nor 
allow  myself  to  make  any  excursions 
into  its  curious  environs.  I  was  impa¬ 
tient  to  see  Sinai.  An  imperative  force, 
which  I  felt  without  acknowledging  it, 
had  drawn  me  from  the  quiet  labors  at 
my  fireside  to  undertake  this  journey. 
Sinai  with  its  convent — although  I  had 
visited  it  twice  already — Sinai  beckoned 
to  me,  Sinai  called  me.” 

We  see  that  the  severest  erudition 
has  its  enthusiasms  and  ccstacies.  This 
pilgrim  of  science  employed  his  so¬ 
journ  in  Cairo  merely  in  preparation  for 
his  journey.  From  Cairo  to  Suez  the 
railroad  shortens  the  distance,  but  from 
Suez  to  Sinai  the  route  is  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  :  an  arm  of  th^  sea  most  be  passed, 
the  desert  must  be  travelled  on  a  cam¬ 
el’s  back,  and  steep  mountains  be  as¬ 
cended.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Russian  consul,  the  governor  of  Suez, 
Selim  Pacha,  an  old  companion  in  arms 
of  Mchemet  AH,  sent  for  the  Bedouin 
Nazar,  the  guide  of  the  caravan,  and 
addressed  to  him  some  eloquent  words. 
If  he  did  not  bring  back  from  Sinai  a 
letter  declaring  that  his  master  was  sat¬ 
isfied  with  his  services,  he  would  lose 
his  head.  A  Pacha  of  Suez  has  long 
arms,  and  the  desert  itself  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  the  guilty.  Thus  indoctrinated,  the 
Bedouin  made  an  exemplary  guide,  and 
every  tiling  went  on  well.  On  the 
26  th  of  January,  M.  Tischendorf  left 
Suez;  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
the  cagavan,  after  having  encamped  for 
the  night,  in  the  region  of  eagles,  de¬ 
scended  to  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  and 
soon  beheld,  standing  out  from  the  glit¬ 
tering  blue  of  heaven,  the  majestic  gran¬ 
ite  peaks,  “  where  Jew,  Christian  and 
Mussulman  recall  with  sacred  joy  the 
giving  of  the  law.”  The  route  of  the 
pilgrims  showed  to  advantage  the  most 
picturesque  side  of  the  holy  mountain. 
From  the  bosom  of  the  vast  plain  of 
Rahah  rises  perpendicularly  the  enor¬ 
mous  rocky  mass  called  Mount  Iloreb. 
At  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
on  the  coast  of  the  sandy  sea,  the  gardens 
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of  the  conrent  blossom  like  two  oases. 
At  the  left,  in  the  great  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  is  seen  a  kind  of  fortress ;  it  is 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine.  At  a 
summons  given  from  below,  a  gate 
opens  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks,  thirty 
feet  above  the  ground.  A  rope  stretches 
along  the  rocks,  the  letters  are  placed 
upon  a  stool  and  drawn  up  to  the  floor 
above.  This  aiinal  gate  is  not  used  for 
letters  alone,  but  for  travellers  also. 
Permission  to  enter  being  granted,  they 
place  themselves,  one  by  one,  upon  the 
stool,  and  with  hands  and  feet  work 
their  way  to  the  threshold.  Exception, 
however,  was  made  for  M.  Tischendorf, 
thanks  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ottoman  authorities.  The  steward  of  the 
convent,  representing  the  prior,  descend* 
ed  to  meet  him,  and  admitted  him  by  a 
private  door.  The  dragoman  alone  with 
the  baggage  had  to  be  hoisted  up  the 
perilous  way. 

It  was  the  third  time  that  M.  Tischen¬ 
dorf  bad  visited  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai ;  he  found  there  old  acquaintances, 
and  yet  every  thing  seemed  new  to  him, 
so  strong  was  the  conviction  that  this 
mission  to  Sinai  was  to  have  great  re¬ 
sults.  Was  it  the  exaltation  of  desire 
in  a  soul  entirely  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  its  ideal  ?  The  monk  Dionysius,  on 
congratulating  him  on  this  enterprise 
accomplished  under  the  imperial  patron¬ 
age,  addressed  to  him  some  words  of 
welcome,  which  seemed  to  him  like  a 
sign  from  heaven,  a  mysterious  promise. 

With  what  joy  did  he  traverse  the 
vast,  poetic  monastery  1  What  a  delight 
to  wander  through  the  long  galleries, 
to  revisit  the  cells,  the  chapels,  the 
great  hall  Basilica  1  There  was  the 
choir,  a  monument  of  the  sixth  century ; 
above  the  altar,  lighted  by  seven  silver 
candlesticks,  is  a  fine  mosaic,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Crucifixion;  at  the  right  and 
left  are  placed  the  busts  of  the  two 
founders  of  the  convent — the  Emperor 
Justinian  and  the  Empress  Theodora. 
Nothing  is  more  strange  than  this  con¬ 
vent,  where  Mohammedanism  takes  its 
plaoe  among  Jewish  and  Christian  memo¬ 
rials.  In  the  great  hall  of  J ustinian  is  set 
a  mosque,  whose  crescent  rises  by  the  side 
of  the  cross.  Was  it  built  by  Mohammed 
himself,  as  tradition  affirms  ?  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  it.  One  thing  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  mosque  is  a  safe¬ 


guard  for  the  monks  of  Sinai,  surrounded, 
as  they  are,  by  Bedouins  of  the  desert. 
Every  year  the  caravans  of  Mecca  stop 
at  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  order 
to  pray  in  the  mosque  of  Mohammed. 
The  vassals  and  tenants  of  the  monks 
are  almost  all  Bedouins,  who,  while  pro¬ 
tecting  their  peaceable  masters,  protect 
the  mosque  also.  The  Arab  families 
who  cultivate  the  grounds  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  are  maintained  by  the  monks, 
were  once  Christians  ;  now,  most  of  them 
have  relapsed  to  Islamism. 

But  the  three  libraries  of  the  convent 
especially,  excited  the  enthusiastic  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  traveller.  Above  the  door 
is  the  inscription :  larperov  “The 

monks  of  oinai,”  says  M.  Tischendorf, 
“  preserving  a  spiritual  health  as  robust 
as  their  friends  the  Bedouins,  do  not, 
any  of  them,  feel  much  interest  in  this 
medicine  of  the  soul.  One  can  easily 
imagine  what  would  have  been  its 
neglected  condition  if  a  monk  of  Mount 
Athos,  the  venerable  Cyril,  at  once  a 
chronicler  and  poet,  had  not  installed 
himself  there  for  twenty  years,  and  un¬ 
dertaken  to  catalogue  its  treasures.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  good  Cyril,  not¬ 
withstanding  M.  TischendoiTs  praises  of 
him,  envied  the  European  savant  the 
honor  of  his  researches.  There  is  some 
distance  between  a  librarian  of  Mount 
Athos  and  a  Leipzig  antiquary  and  theo¬ 
logian.  Cyril  did  not  always  appreciate 
the  treasures  in  his  keeping;  he  liked 
better  to  celebrate  in  his  verse  the  gates 
and  walls  of  the  convent,  than  to  con¬ 
front  illegible  manuscripts.  The  field, 
therefore,  was  open,  and  M.  Tischendorf 
had  no  rival  to  fear  among  bis  hosts. 

In  the  midst  of  researches,  at  first 
seemingly  fruitless,  yet  maintained  with 
obstinate  hope,  he  undertook  the  ascent 
of  Sinai  for  toe  third  time.  .  .  .  He 
noted,  step  by  step,  all  the  points  con¬ 
troverted  by  Biblic^  historians  for  the 
last  half  century,  and,  comparing  the 
sacred  text  with  the  geographical  feat¬ 
ures,  verifying  on  the  spot  the  opinions 
of  Robinson  or  Titus  Tobler,  be  com¬ 
posed  beforehand  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  chapters  of  his  travels. 

Returning  to  Sinai,  M.  Tischendorf 
began  new  researches  in  the  library  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine.  The  de¬ 
cisive  hour  approached.  Was  be  to  find 
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what  the  mysterioua  voice  had  promised 
him?  Was  he  to  repair  the  fault  com¬ 
mitted  fifteen  years  before  ?  During  his 
first  abode  in  the  convent  of  Sinai  in 
1844,  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  a  basket 
full  of  old  papers  and  time-worn  parch¬ 
ments,  and  had  discovered  among  this 
rubbish  several  fragments  of  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Bible,  which  he  soon  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  Chris¬ 
tian  literature.  It  had  marks  unmis¬ 
takable  to  a  practiced  eye.  M.  Tischen- 
dorf  was  eager  to  obtain  one  of  these 
fragments ;  that  which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Leipzig  library,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Codex 
Vrederico  Augustanua.  As  to  the  others, 
not  being  able  to  pay  the  price  demanded, 
or  to  transcribe  them,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  them  at  Sinai,  commending  them 
to  the  care  of  the  monks.  He  resolved 
to  return,  depending  on  more  prosper¬ 
ous  days,  when  neither  time  nor  money 
would  be  wanting ;  but  nine  years  passed 
before  Tischendorf  was  able  to  repeat 
his  journey  to  Palestine.  Wh^n  he  re- 
turne<I  to  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
in  1853,  the  precious  fragments  had 
disappeared.  Had  another  European 
savant  seized  upon  the  spoil  ?  It  seemed 
probable,  and  the  traveller  consoled  him¬ 
self  by  the  thought  that  the  continuation 
of  the  Codex  Frederica  -  Augxistanua 
would  undoubtedly  soon  be  issued  from 
the  Berlin  or  Oxford  press.  At  length, 
in  1859,  he  made  new  researches  with 
new  disappointments.  The  traveller, 
who  could  not  prolong  his  sojourn  at 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  had  already 
ordered  his  Bedouins,  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  w’ith  their  camels,  to  be 
ready  to  set  out  on  the  7th  of  May.  He 
had  other  convents  to  visit,  other  libra¬ 
ries  to  research  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  time  drew  near  when  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  was  to  land  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  at  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
Holy  Land.  On  the  4th  of  May,  after 
a  walk  upon  one  of  the  neighboring 
peaks  with  the  steward  of  the  convent, 
the  monk  invited  him  into  his  cell  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment.  They 
talked  of  the  labors  of  the  Germ.an  trav¬ 
eller,  especially  about  the  editions  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Bible.  “  I,  too,” 
said  the  steward,  “have  a  Septuagint 
Bible.”  And  he  brought  from  a  corner 
of  the  room  a  manuscript  wrapped  up  in 
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a  black  cloth.  M.  Tischendorf  removed 
the  cover,  and  recognized  the  precious 
relics  which  he  had  found  in  the  refuse 
basket  in  1844.  His  eyes  ran  through 
them  devouringly.  Ah !  it  was  some¬ 
thing  besides  detached  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament — it  was  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  Go.spels ;  it  was  even 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  He  at  once 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  take 
the  manuscript  to  his  cell  in  order  to 
examine  it  at  leisure. 

“  When  I  was  alone  in  ray  cell,”  said 
he,  “  I  gave  w'ay  to  the  excitement  of 
joy  and  enthusiasm  produced  by  this 
discovery.  The  Ivord — I  knew  it — the 
Ix)rd  had  thus  put  in  my  hands  an  ines¬ 
timable  treasure ;  a  document  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  Church  and 
to  science.  My  boldest  hopes  were  sur¬ 
passed.  In  the  midst  of  the  deep  emo¬ 
tion  caused  by  this  providential  event,  I 
could  not  repress  this  thought:  ‘To¬ 
gether  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas^ 
may  I  not  also  find  the  text  of  The 
Pastor?'  I  was  already  blushing  at 
this  ungrateful  impulse,  this  new  de¬ 
mand,  where  so  much  had  been  granted, 
when  my  eyes  were  involuntarily  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  page  almost  effaced.  I  de¬ 
ciphered  the  title,  and  was  stupefied 
with  amazement,  as  I  read :  The  Pastor. 
How  shall  I  describe  my  joy  ?  I  exam¬ 
ined  the  contents  of  these  pages,  of 
which  there  were  three  hundred  and 
forty -six,  and  of  the  largest  size.  Be¬ 
sides  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  nearly  all  complete,  there  was 
the  entire  New  Testament  without  the 
slightest  gap  ;  then  the  PJpistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  and  the  first  part  of  the  Pastor  of 
Hennas.  As  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  close  my  eyes,  I  immediately  began  to 
copy  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas^  in  spite 
of  a  bad  lamp  and  the  cold  temperature. 
I  leaped  for  joy  at  the  thought  of  giving 
to  Christianity  this  ancient  text.  The 
first  part  of  this  epistle  had  be<m  known 
hitherto  only  by  a  very  faulty  Latin 
translation,  and  although  there  were 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  second  part, 
they  were  of  recent  date,  and  inspired 
no  great  confidence.  Nevertheless  tho 
Church  of  the  second  and  third  cen¬ 
turies  did  not  hesitate  to  give  this  epistle, 
subscribed  with  the  name  of  an  apostle, 
the  same  rank  as  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter.  Besides  the  Epistle  of 
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Bamabaa,  I  copied  in  the  convent  frag¬ 
ments  of  The  Pastor^  a  work  no  less  im¬ 
portant  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive 
church.” 

M.  Tischendorf  knew  by  experience 
how  little  disposed  were  the  monks  of 
Mount  Sinai  to  sell  their  manuscripts ; 
be  meant  to  ask  nothing  but  permission 
to  copy  the  text  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  But  how  could  he  undertake 
such  a  labor  in  the  convent,  where  he 
had  neither  assistance  nor  resources? 
Tlie  text  comprised  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  lines, 
and  the  caligrapher  at  Alexandria,  who 
had  written  them  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  must  have  been  at  work  for  more 
that!  a  year.  The  idea  suggested  it¬ 
self  that  he  could  accomplish  this  work 
in  one  of  the  nearest  cities ;  Cairo,  for 
example.  In  order  to  do  that  he  must 
obtain  permission  to  take  away  the 
manuscript;  and  the  prior  of  the  con¬ 
vent  had  started  on  a  journey  several 
days  after  the  theologian’s  arrival  from 
Leipzig.  Tidings  had  come  of  the  death 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Consiantius,  a  hundre<l  years  old,  j 
and  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  Mount 
Sinai  must  be  present  in  the  capital  of 
the  empire  at  the  election  of  the  new 
patriarch.  M.  Tischendorf  had  but  one 
thing  to  do:  return  at  once  to  Cairo, 
where  there  was  a  chance  of  his  still 
finding  the  prior  ;  to  address  himself  to 
him  or  other  dignitaries  of  his  order  (for 
the  parent-house  of  the  monks  of  Sinai 
is  at  Cairo),  and  obtain  permission  to 
take  away  the  manuscript  for  several 
months.  If  all  these  efforts  should  prove 
vain,  he  would  return  bravely  to  Sinai, 
determined  to  copy  the  text,  with  or 
without  assistance,  even  if  it  should  take 
the  whole  year. 

At  sunrise,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1859,  the  Bedouin  Nazar,  with  his  men 
and  camels,  was  before  the  gate  of  the 
convent.  The  monks  accompanied  the 
traveller  to  the  border  of  the  desert,  and 
the  caravan  began  its  march.  Not  a 
moment  was  lost.  It  was  Monday ;  tfio 
following  Saturday  M.  Tischendorf  ar¬ 
rived  at  Suez,  and  on  Sunday  at  Cairo. 
The  prior  had  not  started  for  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Every  thing  was  arrangcij  with 
a  promptness  which  showed  the  impa¬ 
tience  and  haste  of  the  Leipzig  scholar. 
A  trusty  Bedouin,  accustomed  to  serve 


the  monks,  is  commissioned  to  carry  a 
message  and  bring  back  the  manuscript. 
The  promise  of  large  recompense  lends 
him  wings;  in  nine  days  (“it  seemed 
quite  incredible,”  said  M.  Tischendorf), 
from  the  15th  to  the  23d  of  March,  the 
Bedouin  on  his  dromedary  twice  tra¬ 
versed  the  Egyptian  and  the  Syrian 
deserts;  in  nine  days  he  went  from 
Cairo  to  Sinai  and  from  Sinai  to  Cairo. 
At  length  the  manuscript  arrived ;  the 
copyists  were  set  to  work.  M.  Tischen¬ 
dorf  had  two  of  his  countrymen  installed 
under  his  supervision  ;  himself  busied  in 
transcribing  his  part.  lie  watches,  di¬ 
rects  his  assistants,  answers  their  ques¬ 
tions,  and  solves  difficulties.  For  more 
than  two  months  the  devotee  of  science 
remains  nailed  to  his  chair  in  the  Hold 
dee  Pyramides.  In  vain  oficning  spring 
rejoices  beneath  his  window ;  in  vain, 
horses  and  dromedaries,  the  mingling  of 
European  and  Oriental  life,  the  thousand 
sounds  and  eights  of  this  grand  caravan¬ 
serai  solicit  his  notice.  Deaf  to  all 
tumults,  insensible  to  all  attractions,  he 
sees  only  the  sacred  letters  written  by 
saintly  hands  fifteen  centuries  before ;  he 
hears  only  the  inward  voice  incessantly 
repeating:  “Stop  not!  A  line  more — 
a  page  more !  Christian  science  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  your  gift;  the  most  ancient 
text  of  the  book  which  contains  the  glad 
tidings.” 

It  was,  indeed,  the  oldest  text  of  the 
Gospels !  M.  Tischendorf  asks  himself, 
in  the  midst  of  his  enthusiasm,  if  the 
reader  can  understand  hisecstacy.  One 
must  be  somewhat  initiated  in  order  to 
be  interested  in  it.  The  object  of  phi¬ 
lological  criticism  in  theology  is  to 
free  the  sacred  text  from  errors,  false 
corrections,  voluntary  or  accidental  in¬ 
terpolations;  in  short,  every  addition 
made  by  the  hand  of  man  in  the  course 
of  ages.  Our  best  guides  in  this  delicate 
study  until  1869,  were  three  manuscripts 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries;  namely, 
the  famous  Vatican  ms.,  a  London  ms., 
known  as  the  Alexandrine;  and,  finally, 
a  MS.  at  Paris,  called  the  palimpsest  of 
St.  Ephraim.  But  none  of  these  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  MS.  at  Paris  contains  only 
half  of  the  New  Tesfanient ;  the  London 
MS.  lacks  all  of  the  first  Gospel,  two 
chapters  of  the  fourth,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  As  to  the  Vatican  ms.,  the 
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oldest  and  most  important  of  the  three, 
its  detidercUa  include  four  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  the  last  chapters  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation.  We 
perceive  the  value  of  a  Greek  text  equal 
in  antiquity  to  the  Vatican  us.,  and  the 
only  complete  one  of  all  those,  which, 
from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  years. 

This  was  the  triumph  with  which  M. 
Tischendorf  inaugurated  the  Russian 
Mission  to  Palestine  ;  this  the  memorial 
which  he  affixed  to  the  journey  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Russian  fleet  might  appear  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  land 
at  Jafla;  on  the  day  when  the  brother 
of  the  Caar  and  his  noble  consort  should 
set  their  feet  upon  the  holy  ground,  the 
searcher  of  the  sacred  text,  sent  on  in 
advance  to  discover  it,  was  able  to  show 
them  the  long-desired  diamond,  the  pearl 
of  Oriental  Christendom  —  the  Codex 
Sinaitictie  /  Rome,  Paris,  London,  each 
possessed  a  token  of  the  first  centuries ; 
St.  Petersburg  should  also  have  its  own, 
and  that  the  most  precious  of  all. 

Ob  the  10th  of  May,  1859,  an  unusual 
activity  enlivened  the  port  of  J afla.  Per¬ 
sons  of  high  nmk,  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  or  dignitaries  of  the  eastern 
church,  crowded  upon  the  quay ;  ships 
decked  with  flags  were  waiting  fur  a 
signal.  Toward  noon  two  frigates  were 
seen  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Greece.  Immediately  the  Russian  con¬ 
sulate  and  all  the  other  consulates  in 
the  city,  hoisted  their  colors.  None 
doubted  that  it  was  the  expected  guests, 
the'  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess 
Constantine,  making  their  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land.  The  two  frigates,  joined 
by  a  ship  of  the  line,  did  not  wait  to  oast 
anchor ;  soon  a  bark,  bearing  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  flag,  left  the  port,  and  braving 
the  rough  waves,  steered  intrepidly  .for 
the  Imperial  fleet.  It  held  the  Russian 
diplomats,  the  consuls  of  Jaffa  and  Jeru¬ 
salem,  with  the  Consul-General  of  Syria, 
impatient  to  give  the  first  salutation  to 
the  august  travellers.  Soon  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  landed  upon  the 
quay,  and  were  received  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Petra,  Vicar  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  also  by  the  Caimacan 
of  Jaffa  and  the  commander  of  the  gar¬ 
rison.  Passing  through  the  crowd  which 
gathered  around  them,  they  proceeded 
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to  the  Greek  Cathedral,  where  a  7k 
Dmm  celebrated  their  welcome.  They 
then  went  to  the  Greek  Convent,  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  palace  for  their  reception, 
and  there,  on  the  same  evening,  they 
gave  a  sumptuous  feast  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  body,  the  ci^  authorities,  and  fdl 
the  notabilities  of  the  r^ion.  But  while 
every  one  strove  to  do  homage  to  the 
Prince,  the  one  person  most  interesting 
to  the  imperial  traveller,  the  scholar 
whose  discoveries  the  Czar  had  patron¬ 
ized,  and  which  were  to  gpve  new  im¬ 
portance  to  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  was  detain^  by  quar¬ 
antine  in  the  lazaretto  at  Jaffa.  In  vain 
were  his  angry  protestations  ;  the  most 
which  he  could  gain  was  permission  to 
send  to  the  Prince  a  letter  announcing 
the  treasure  discovered  at  Sinai.  Of  all 
the  welcomes  lavished  upon  the  noble 
couple,  none  gave  them  more  pleasure 
than  the  simple  note  :  Our  mission  has 
not  been  in  vain ;  a  great  thing  will 
consecrate  its  memory.  Thanks  to  you, 
I  am  going  to  bring  to  light  the  oldest 
known  manuscript  of  the  gospels.” 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  his  suite 
left  Jaffa  for  Jerusalem,  which  was  to 
be  the  rendezvous.  M.  Tischendorf,  re¬ 
leased  the  same  day,  set  out  with  three 
of  his  fellow  prisoners — a  Prussian  offi¬ 
cer,  a  Scotchman,  and  an  American. 
They  hastily  procured  horses  and  mules  ; 
they  travelled  through  the  rich  valley  of 
Sharon,  so  poetically  described  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  ;  they  arrived  at  liamleb, 
where  so  many  Biblical  and  Christian 
associations  cluster  around  the  Moham¬ 
medan  minarets;  they  spent  several  hours 
at  the  Latin  convent  of  Su  Nicodemus, 
and  shortly  perceived  on  the  horizon  the 
caravan  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

“This  caravan,  defiling  across  the 
plain,  following  its  winding  route,”  says 
M.  'Tischendorf,  “  was  like  a  magic 
vision.  Although  the  grand  route  of  pil¬ 
grims  leads  every  year  to  the  same  be¬ 
loved  goal  thousands  and  thousands  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  retinue  has  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  the  crusaders.”  . 
.  ...  If  the  first  view  of  the  cara¬ 
van  in  the  distance  caused  such  enthusi¬ 
asm,  what  must  it  have  been  when  the 
retinue  of  the  Grand  Duke  made  its  en- 
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trance  into  J erusalem  !  After  a  very  ani¬ 
mated  description  of  tlio  last  hours  pre¬ 
ceding  the  arrival ;  after  the  episode  of 
the  night  encampment  on  the  plateau  of 
Saris ;  after  the  visit  of  the  travellers  to 
the  chief  of  the  Hedouins  of  Palestine, 
the  famous  Mustapha-Abu-Ghosch,  late¬ 
ly  the  terror  of  caravans,  son  and  grand¬ 
son  of  bandit  princes,  himself  a  bandit, 
and,  a.s  such,  imprisoned  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  government,  afterwards  restored  to 
his  domain  in  1851,  and  now  the  peace¬ 
ful  ruler  of  the  land  he  once  desolated ; 
after  such  scenes,  where  Biblical  mem¬ 
ories  and  Mussulman  realities  create  the 
most  picturesque  Oriental  confusion,  we 
arrive  at  last  With  the  author,  at  the 
gates  of  the  Holy  City,  where  his  Mus¬ 
covite  enthusiasm  has  free  course. 


Chamben’f  Journal. 

THE  RURAL  ECONOMY  OF  SWITZER¬ 
LAND. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  which  allures  to  itself  so  many 
travellers  as  Switzerland.  F rom  far  and 
near,  north,  east,  south  and  west,  an  an¬ 
nual  tide  of  visitors  cross  its  boundaries, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  this  fa¬ 
vored  land,  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  its 
smile. 

Though  of  small  circumference,  and 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  pow¬ 
erful  States  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
Switzerland  yet  possesses  characteristics 
which  have  established  its  social  position, 
and  left  it  in  some  respects  unrivalled 
among  nations.  Like  one  of  her  own 
smiling  valleys,  imbedded  in  w’alls  of 
solemn  grandeur,  Switzerland  lies  en¬ 
sconced  within  the  heart  of  Europe,  her 
Alpine  heights  and  mountain  fortresses 
determining  the  boundary  line  of  her  do¬ 
minions  ;  and  secure  in  these,  her  native 
fortresses,  she  has  hitherto  repelled  the 
attacks  of  political  aggression. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  travellers  who  visit  Switzerland 
in  summer  for  its  scenic  attractions,  but 
little  of  the  rural  economy  is  yet  known,' 
nor  perhaps  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
man  by  the  sublime  scenery  through 
which  he  passes,  is  of  so  overpowering 
a  kind  that,  under  the  first  blush  of  en- 
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thusiastio  admiration,  there  is  no  room 
left  for  the  more  practical  questions 
which  labor  and  necessity  invoke.  The 
inflated  mind,  as  it  drinks  in  the  beauties 
of  creation,  forgets  that  in  those  mighty 
Alps  which  rise  in  majestic  confusion 
around,  we  read  of  a  convulsed  and 
ruined  world ;  in  the  wild  poetry  of  the 
rugged  rocks,  the  groans  of  a  desolate 
creation ;  and  in  the  stunted  fires  which 
fringe  the  frozen  surface  of  the  heights, 
the  cry  of  a  barren  vegetation. 

True,  nature  associates  with  these 
harsh  outlines  softer  influences,  for  rich 
forests,  verdant  slopes,  and  graceful  vine¬ 
yards  color  the  landscape,  each  adding 
its  quota  to  form  one  glorious  whole, 
while  the  very  dispositions  of  the  soil 
and  climate  furnish  rich  stores  of  wealth, 
which  repay  laborious  toil  by  certain 
gain. 

The  productions  of  the  country  are 
not  limited  to  such  as  correspond  to 
man’s  bodily  wants  only,  for  innumer¬ 
able  treasures,  suited  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  soul  in  its  search  after 
knowledge,  lie  cither  imbedded  in  its 
soil,  or  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  the  painter,  the  naturalist, 
the  geologist,  the  botanist,  all,  in  fact, 
who  feed  their  mind  on  nature’s  bound¬ 
less  stores,  may  find  endless  work  and 
endless  themes  for  praise.  It  is  in  the 
mountains  especially  that  the  rural  econ¬ 
omy  of  Switzerland  is  best  understood, 
for  there,  by  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  peasantry,  and  a  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  their  industry  and  hardihood, 
one  learns  the  practical  value  of  every 
portion  of  that  earth,  which,  seen  at  a 
distance,  seems  but  an  arrangement  of 
nature  to  captivate  the  eye  and  elevate 
the  soul. 

The  rude  quarry,  the  distant  moun¬ 
tain  heights,  the  verdant  slopes,  the  dark 
forests,  and  sloping  vineyards,  each  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  nwi.ss  people  the  means 
of  livelihood ;  and  severe  and  rigorous 
are  the  lives  led  by  those  mountaineers 
whose  existence  depends  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  high  pasturages,  or  the  still 
more  dangerous  labor  involved  in  felling 
the  woods  and  transporting  the  timber 
for  fuel  to  the  plains  below.  In  study¬ 
ing  the  rural  economy  of  the  Swiss  can¬ 
tons,  they  must  not,  like  other  countries, 
be  classed  by  their  geographical  position 
on  the  glol^ ;  their  vegetation  depends- 
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not  on  their  nituation,  but  on  the  differ- 1 
ence  of  their  reopectivo  altitudes.  Hy 
these  altitudes  the  climate  is  determined, 
and  on  Uie  climate  depend  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  produce  extracted  from  them.* 

The  various  altitudes  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  are 
divided  by  agriculturists  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  zones,  each  having  its  own  pecul¬ 
iar  characteristic  and  pastoral  value. 
The  first  of  these  zones  corresponds 
with  the  level  of  the  hills,  commencing 
at  six  hundred  and  forty  -  three  feet, 
beginning  at  the  border  of  Lake  Mag- 
giurc,  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  and  at 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  -  six  feet  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ixiinan,  and  rising 
twenty -five  hundred  feet  above.  Upon 
these  levels  are  cultivated  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  other  crops  of  grain,  the  vine, 
which  is  an  abundant  source  of  profit 
to  Switzerland,  and  rich  supplies  of 
fruit.  The  second  zone  includes  the 
lower  raounUiin  ranges,  and  within  its 
limits  the  larger  portion  of  Switzerland 
is  found.  Its  altitudes  are  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  five  thousand  feet;  and 
one  of  its  principal  features  is  the  large 
and  thick  forests  of  pine,  beech,  and 
larch  which  adorn  its  heights. 

Above  this  rises  the  Alpine  zone,  upon 
the  steep  slopes  of  which  rich  pasture 
grounds  .are  found,  where  thousands  of 
cows  are  annually  fed.  This  zone  ranges 
from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
feet,  till  it  reaches  the  boundary  line 
where  vegetation  ceases,  and  eternal 
snows  and  glaciers  take  its  place.  Al¬ 
though  agriculturists  have  thus  defined 
the  different  heights  according  to  the 
especial  characteristics  of  each  zone, 
they  are  often  found  to  intrench  on  one 
another. 

Within  the  various  heights  are  found 
three  distinct  geological  formations,  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  being  in  uniformity 
with  the  heights  to  which  they  attain. 
In  the  lower  range  of  the  country — 
namely,  that  of  the  hills  which  extend 
ever  the  great  basin  lying  between  the 
Central  Alps  and  the  Jura  chain — the 
rocks  belong  to  the  peculiar  formation 


*  The  writer  U  indebted  to  Monsieur  Emile  de 
Lnrelere's  newspaper  JVbtet  on  Smtcerland  for 
much  of  the  information  in  these  articles  on  the 
mral  economy  of  that  land,  many  parta  being 
free  trenalationa  from  auoh  abetracta. 
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called  molasso  or  limestone.  In  the 
mountains  which  rise  above  these  hills, 
even  some  of  the  heights  of  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  constitution  of  the  rock 
is  entirely  calcareous.  Acain,  above,  in 
the  chain  of  the  Valais  Mountains,  the 
groups  of  the  Bernina,  Albula,  and  Sel- 
vietta,  crystalline  and  nietamorphic  for¬ 
mations,  such  as  granite,  are  found. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
rural  economy  of  Switzerland  is  decided¬ 
ly  that  of  its  pasture  lands,  which,  form¬ 
ing  a  stable  source  of  profit  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  cultivated  with  praiseworthy  in¬ 
dustry.  Wherever  the  eye  can  detect 
the  smallest  patch  of  verdure,  there  some 
hardy  mnuiilaiiieer  will*  be  found  ready 
to  drive  np  his  cow  to  the  soliUary  spot, 
for  the  sake  of  the  feed ;  or  if  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  four  -  footeti  beast,  ho 
will  himself  ascend,  mow  the  grass,  and 
binding  it  in  bundles,  cither  carry  it 
down  on  his  back,  or  drag  it  to  the 
nearest  precipice,  and  roll  it  over  into 
ihe  plain  below,  where  he  can  secure  it 
on  his  descent.  Many  of  these  grass 
plots  are  in  such  inaccessible  nooks, 
that  it  is  quite  a  service  of  danger  to 
reach  them,  yet  the  heights  around  aro 
annually  scaled,  and  the  tiny  crops  of 
hay  secured  by  the  intrepid  peasant  for 
winter  forage. 

It  is  calculated  that,  including  cow.s, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  no  les-s  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  c.attlo  are  annu¬ 
ally  fed  on  the  mountain  pasturages  of 
Switzerland.  In  certain  c.'intons,  there 
are  very  strict  rules  in  connection  with 
the  grazing  of  these  animals  ;  legi.'«lation 
determining  the  exact  number  of  beasts 
that  may  be  sent  to  feed  on  each  separate 
pasturage. 

As  the  wealth  of  each  mountain  canton 
is  caloulated  by  the  number  of  cows 
nourished  on  its  heights,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  watchful  care  to  prevent  if 
possible  the  intrenchments  made  on  the 
pasturages  by  the  fall  of  avalanches, 
which,  burying  in  their  course  fragments 
of  rocks,  stones,  and  loose  earth,  cover 
the  ground,  and  destroy  all  vegetation. 
These  avalanches  frequently  occur  in 
spring,  and  the  devastations  they  make 
are  only  prevented  by  such  precautions 
as  raising  barriers  to  divert  their  course, 
and  especially  in  guarding  from  the 
woodman’s  axe  those  forests  which,  sit¬ 
uated  above,  serve  as  a  natural  proteo- 
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tion  to  the  green  swards  beneath.  These 
forests  are,  however,  frequently  destroy¬ 
ed  in  order  to  procure  fuel ;  and  then 
the  climate  below  having  depended  on 
their  warnilh,  becomes  colder,  and  reacts 
on  the  vegetation,  which  directly  seeks 
a  lower  level. 

Notwithstanding  every  care,  great 
inroads  are  annually  made  on  the  pas¬ 
turages,  and  during  tlie  last  century,  they 
have  considerably  diminished  in  number. 
In  certain  statistics  published  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  the  Alpine  pasturages 
appear  formerly  to  have  covered  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  hectares.  The  heights  above 
cannot  res'st  atmospheric  effects  ;  and 
the  .action  of  constant  rain  and  damp, 
added  to  the  snow,  have  caused  large 
portions  of  granite  and  rock  to  separate, 
and  those  falling  heavily,  have  buried 
whole  districts  under  their  ruin  ;  so  that 
many  a  green  sward,  on  which  the  in¬ 
dustrious  mountaineer  formerly  led  his 
flock,  or  gathered  his  winter’s  provision 
of  hay,  is  now  converted  into  sterile 
rock,  or  an  eternal  glacier.  Popular  le¬ 
gends  abound  in  this  country  relative  to 
the  disiippearancc  of  these  pasturages, 
and  the  following  is  oue  preserved,  and 
in  many  cases  believed,  by  the  simple 

fK'asants  of  Oberhasli,  in  the  Swiss  Ober- 
and.  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  many 
others.  “In  the  district  where  the  gla¬ 
cier  of  Gauli  now  raises  its  white  pyra¬ 
mids,  there  was  once  a  large  A]])age  or 
field  which  belonged  to  a  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  shepherdess  called  Blumlisalp.  Her 
manner  of  life  was  not,  however,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  licr  beauty  or  position, 
and  she  accordingly  incurred  the  dis- 

Sleasure  of  Heaven.  One  day,  when 
ildralisalp  was  wandering  on  her  Alp- 
age,  accompanied  by  her  favorite  dog, 
libin,  an  avalanche  descended,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  np  herself,  her  dog,  and  her  herds, 
leaving  no  trace  even  of  the  pasturage 
where  they  dwelt.  From  that  date,  the 
mountain  goes  by  the  name  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  shepherdess ;  and  even  to  this 
day  the  peasants  pretend  to  hear,  mid 
storm  and  rain,  the  silvery  tinkles  of 
her  tronpeaur'a  bells,  the  howling  of  her 
dog,  and  her  own  voice  crying  to  them 
to  take  warning,  for  that  she  and  her 
dog,  Rbin,  are  condemned  to  wander 
through  all  eternity  as  prisoners  on  the 
icy  fields  of  her  own  rich  Alpage.” 


The  entire  limits  of  Switzerland  ex¬ 
tend  over  four  million  hect.are8  ;  and  are 
thus  divided:  three  thousand  parts  of 
the  entire  country  are  appropriated  Uy 
lakes,  rivers,  and  insurmountable  rocks 
and  glaciers;  thirty  -  six  hundred  parts 
are  consecrated  to  pasture  land  ;  the  for¬ 
ests  occupy  eighteen  hundred ;  while  the 
arable  land,  including  the  vineyards, 
only  comprises  fifteen  hundred  parts. 
In  no  part  of  the  globe,  therefore,  is 
there  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth  de¬ 
voted  to  grazing  purposes  as  we  find  in 
Switzerland,  and  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  one  million  and  a  half  head 
of  cattle  arc  annually  nourished  on  the 
heights.  These  have,  however,  to  be 
fed  during  the  long  winter,  when,  for  at 
least  six  months,  the  fields  are  buried 
from  four  to  six  feet  deep  in  snow,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  both  seasons.  The  Swiss  people  di¬ 
vide  their  p.asturc  ground  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  allotments,  encouraging  the  growth 
of  grass  on  one  for  hay ;  and  driving 
their  cattle  on  another,  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts,  to  feed  during  summer. 
These  pastures,  on  which  the  grass  is 
left  to  grow  until  the  mower’s  scythe  is 
brought  into  action,  are  generally  found 
around  Alpine  villages,  and  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  groups  of  trees  and  chalets, 
afibrding  shade  and  shelter  to  the  peas¬ 
antry.  • 

In  the  early  spring,  these  fields  are 
of  an  exquisite  emerald  green ;  they 
bear  an  abundant  herbage,  and  after 
mowing,  have  the  appearance  of  the 
most  carefully -cultivated  lawns.  The 
care  bestowed  on  them  is  of  a  uniform 
description;  they  arc  well  and  thickly 
manured,  and  abundantly  watered,  for 
in  these  districts  there  is  generally  a 
good  supply  of  water  from  the  glaciers 
above,  which  is  conducted,  wherever  it 
is  needed,  by  simple  wooden  pipes  laid 
across  the  fields. 

In  a  few  pastures,  where  this  supply 
has  not  been  close  at  hand,  an  imnu-nse 
amount  of  labor  has  been  expended  on 
irrigation,  and  most  willingly  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  people,  on  account  of  the 
increased  richness  of  vegetation  which 
it  produces.  The  Canton  de  Val.ais,  fi^r 
instance,  has  shown  itself  most  enter¬ 
prising  in  this  respect,  for  a  place  called 
Venthone,  which  was  very  arid  and  ster- 
I  ile,  was  successfully  irrigated  by  turning 
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the  oourae  of  a  little  river  over  the  land, 
which  flowed  many  miles  ofli  This  was 
efieuted  by  conduits  of  wood,  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rocks,  now  laid  down 
across  the  land.  Anally  inserted  through 
the  mountains,  till  they  reached  the  de¬ 
sired  spot.  One  cannot  walk  along  the 
flelds,  in  Switzerland,  without  meeting 
with  little  streamlets,  half  hidden  by  the 
grass,  but  recognized  by  the  murmuring 
sound  their  waters  make  as  they  flow 
down  slope  after  slope,  refreshing  the 
earth  in  their  gentle  course. 

Since,  every  year,  the  grass  -  flelds  are 
manured,  and  vegetation  much  increased 
by  the  process,  it  has  become  a  difficulty, 
in  the  present  day,  to  procure  suflicient 
ftaanure  for  agricultnral  purposes,  which 
has  led  to  quite  a  traffic  in  that  article ; 
and  reservoirs  are  made  in  which  all 
kinds  of  decayed  matter  are  hoarded 
and  encouraged,  in  order  to  supply  the 
market. 

From  the  immense  number  of  cattle 
which  are  housed  during  the  winter,  the 
quantity  of  straw  grown  on  the  arable 
lands  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  litterage;  and  dry  leaves  and  branches 
of  flr  trees  are  used  in  large  quantities 
for  this  purpose.  These,  of  course,  also 
make  manure ;  and  the  flelds^  when 
spread  over  with  it,  look  quite  black  for 
a  time,  though  a  beautiful  fine  grass 
springs  from  under  its  warmth.  The 
celebration  of  the  hay  harvest  takes 
place  in  the  aoturn,  and  is  made  quite 
a  fi&te-day  among  the  peasants  of  these 
pastoral  valleys.  It  being  the  only  har¬ 
vest  they  have  to  celebrate  in  the  year, 
and  one  on  which  their  maintenance  de¬ 
pends,  the  mowers  meet  in  companies, 
the  peasants  dance  and  sing,  cider  and 
wine  flow  abundantly,  while  songs  of 
triumph  proclaim  that,  come  what  may 
— winter,  storm,  and  rain — their  cattle 
and  themselves  are  provided  for  till 
mowing-time  comes  again. 

The  hay  made  from  the  Swiss  pasture 
lands  has  a  most  delicious  and  aromatic 
smell,  and,  owing  to  the  ardency  of  the 
sun  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
is  BO  quickly  made,  that  it  retains  a  far 
greener  color  than  with  us.  It  is  housed 
in  the  numerous  cb&lets  and  depend¬ 
encies,  which  are  dotted  so  thickly  over 
the  valleys  and  slopes,  and  affords  many 
a  soft  bed  to  Alpine  travellers. 

In  some  few  districts  in  Switzerland, 
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where  there  are  no  high  pasturages,  dire 
necessity  compels  the  shepherds,  when 
their  winter  forage  is  ended,  to  allow 
their  cows  to  crop  the  early  blades  of 
grass  during  the  month  of  May.  This, 
however,  invariably  spoils  the  first  har¬ 
vest. 

The  mowers  have  a  wonderful  adroit¬ 
ness  in  the  way  in  which  they  perform 
their  work  ;  and  to  look  at  one  of  these 
fields  of  grass,  directly  after  it  has  been 
mown,  it  is  invariably  so  even  and  closely 
shorn,  that  one  might  imagine  the  razor 
of  some  giant  barber  had  passed  over 
the  fleld.  The  first  crop  is  gathered  in 
June,  and  the  second  in  August;  and 
unless  the  season  has  been  bad,  the  Swiss 
look  to  procure  i.‘om  these  lower  p.istnr- 
ages  the  wherewithal  to  feed  their  cattle 
during  winter,  supplemented  only  by  a 
scanty  crop  from  the  Alps  de  Mai,  after 
the  cattle  have  left  them  for  higher 
ground. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  higher  pasture  grounds  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  we  will  take  a  cursory  glance  at 
that  proportion  of  the  land  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  other  than  feeding  purposes. 

Switzerland,  after  Norway,  is  the 
country  in  Europe  which  gives  the  least 
attention  to  agriculture  in  its  literal 
sense.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
culture  of  the  vine  even,  only  one  fif¬ 
teenth  part  of  the  entire  land  is  devoted 
to  industry.  It  is  true  that  the  lower 
pasture  fields,  which  embrace  an  extent 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  hectares, 
might  be  successfully  planted  with  com  ; 
but  as  the  Swiss  depend  more  on  their 
cattle  for  profit  than  anything  else,  these 
flelds  are  used  in  preference  for  winter 
forage.  lu  some  cantons,  no  bread  corn 
whatever  is  grown ;  a  few  small  flelds 
of  barley  and  a  little  Indian  com  sowed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  serve  as  an 
apology  for  harvest ;  while  to  meet  the 
deflciency  of  grain,  and  supply  the  nation 
with  what  is  required  for  its  consump¬ 
tion,  public  granaries,  fed  by  foreign  im¬ 
port,  are  supported. 

Independent  of  the  all-absorbing  in¬ 
terest  which  the  pastoral  lands  involve, 
there  are  other  reasons  which  have  hith¬ 
erto  militated  against  the  increase  of 
husbandry  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss 
people  are  proverbial  for  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  ancient  customs,  among  which 
the  Levitical  system  of  tithes  1^  until 
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lately  been  strictly  adhered  to.  This 
diminution  of  profit  on  the  produce  of 
arable  land,  though  justly  acknowledged, 
militated  against  any  great  competition 
in  husbandry,  especially  when  more  was 
to  be  gained  by  cattle-farming.  Again, 
Swiss  agriculturists  used  formerly  to  ad¬ 
here  strictly  to  the  ancient  triennial  rule 
in  the  cultivation  of  land — namely,  the 
succeeding  periods  of  a  year  of  winter 
harvest,  a  year  of  spring  harvest,  and  a 
year  of  rest  —  in  which  the  ground  was 
allowed  to  run  fallow — named  in  the  Old 
Testament.  This  system  naturally  led 
to  a  scanty  produce  ;  but  latterly  there 
has  been  a  more  general  enlightenment 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  arable  land 
of  Switzerland  is  found  in  the  cantons  of 
Bern,  Vaud,  Z  iirich,  Argovia,  Thurgovia, 
Soleure,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  Scha^iau- 
sen,  and  Bale ;  and  within  tne  last  tw'enty 
years,  it  may  be  said  that  great  ameliora¬ 
tions  have  certainly  taken  place  in  respect 
to  the  cultivation  of  arable  land  in  these 
districts,  besides  many  useless  old  cus¬ 
toms  having  been  abolished.  In  Thur- 
govi.a,  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Constance, 
and  in  the  Low'er  Rhine,  the  triennial 
system  still,  how’ever,  continues.  In 
Tessin,  on  the  contrary,  thanks  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  impetus 
given  to  vegetation  by  the  ardent  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  Italian  style  of  culture  is 
adopted  ;  and  after  the  first  harvest  has 
been  gathered  in,  the  fields  are  resowed, 
and  a  second  either  of  buckwheat, 

maize,  or  millet  encouraged. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  quantity 
of  grain  produced  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
natural  goodnsss  of  the  soil,  or  rather 
what  the  land  might  produce,  if  there 
were  sufficient  pains  taken  to  enrich  it. 
The  pasture  lands  and  vineyards  require 
BO  large  an  amount  of  manure,  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  left  for  the  agricultural 
purposes  of  those  lands  which  are  tilled, 
and  the  result  is  a  poor  and  scanty  har¬ 
vest.  At  present,  Switzerland  also  is 
far  behind  other  countries  in  its  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  very  few  of  the 
newer  inventions  having  as  yet  found 
their  way  into  the  mountain  farms ;  nay, 
save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  spade 
and  other  primitive  tools  are  still  used 
instead  of  the  plough. 


No  other  nation,  not  even  excepting 
England,  will  be  found  on  inquiry  to  be 
in  so  dependent  a  position  for  the  staff  of 
life.  The  fact,  however,  speaks  for  itself 
as  to  the  industrial  interchange  of  goods 
that  the  Swiss  roust  needs  carry  on 
with  other  countries  in  order  to  supply 
their  own  land  with  bread — the  manu¬ 
factured  articles  of  Switzerland  being 
found  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 

During  the  last  century,  the  potato 
has  been  an  object  of  much  cultivation 
among  Swiss  agriculturists.  It  is  found 
to  bear  the  mountain  climate  very  well, 
and,  being  of  rapid  growth,  is  well  suited 
to  the  short  summers  of  an  Alpine  coun¬ 
try.  The  peasants  use  it  for  food  almost 
as  freely  as  the  Irish,  and  cook  it  in 
various  ways. 

Among  other  plants,  in  Switzerland, 
devoted  to  industrial  purposes,  flax  and 
hemp  may  be  noticed  ;  the  former  espe¬ 
cially  occupies  some  portion  of  every 
little  farm,  its  bright-blue  blossoms  form¬ 
ing  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  green  vines 
or  verdant  fields  between  which  they 
bloom. 

A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  grown  in 
the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Vaud, 
though  not  nearly  enough  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  country,  which,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  its  population,  is  enormous. 
Switzerland  is  also  rich  in  fruits,  which 
form  no  unimportant  part  of  its  produce 
in  the  spring  ;  and  as  Swiss  experience 
has  decided  that  the  trees  do  not  injure 
the  grass  lands,  every  available  meadow 
within  reach  of  surveillance  is  planted 
with  cherry,  pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees. 
These  trees  grow  at  elevations  as  high  as 
twenty  -  eight  hundred  feet,  and  in  the 
Engadine  valley  to  thirty  -  six  hundred 
feet. 

Of  all  the  fruit  trees  in  which  Switz¬ 
erland  abounds,  the  vine  plays  by  far 
the  most  important  part,  and  is  looked 
on  as  by  far  the  greatest  agricultural 
product  of  the  country  ;  while  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  wine  is  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand  hectolitres  (equal  to 
twenty  •  two  English  gallons),  giving 
forty-four  gallons  to  every  hectare,  or 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  vineyard  ground. 
The  cantons  in  which  the  vine  is  most 
cultivated  are  those  of  Vaud,  ZOricb, 
St.  Gall,  Argovia,  and  Schaffhansen. 

The  woods  and  forests  of  Switzerland 
occupy  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the 
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entire  country,  and  the  cut  wood  forma 
a  large  portion  of  product,  it  being  used 
almost  exclusively  for  building  purposes 
and  fuel.  It  was  by  studying  the  for¬ 
mation  and  growth  of  the  forests,  that 
little  by  little  the  effect  was  remarked 
which  the  different  altitudes  have  in  de¬ 
termining  the  vegetation  of  the  country. 


Uftcmlllan't  Ukfsxine. 

WILLIAM  WHEWELL. 

nc  MEMOKUM. 

The  name  of  “  Whewell,”  confined  to 
a  few  households  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  had  never  been  borne  by  any  one 
of  note  till  he  whose  death  we  are  now 
deploring  made  it  famous  among  all  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  men.  He  himself  believed 
it  to  be  identical  with  “  Wyvill,”  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  ground, 
beyond  this  (questionable  etymology,  for 
connecting  his  lineage  with  that  of  a 
family  which  dates  from  the  chivalry  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  proudest  “Sir  Marmaduke”of  them 
all  need  not  have  blushed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  as  his  descendant,  one  who  was  so 
stalwart  in  body,  so  fearless  in  spirit,  so 
ready  to  maintain  the  right,  to  redress 
the  wrong,  and  to  do  battle  with  all 
comers  for  his  <x>untry  and  his  faith. 

William  Whewell  was  born  at  Lan¬ 
caster  on  May  24th,  1794.  Ilis  father,  a 
house-carpenter — not,  as  has  been  said,  a 
blacksmith  —  was  a  man  of  probity  and 
intelligence.  His  intellectual  strength 
(»me  from  the  mother’s  side.  She  is  still 
remembered  as  a  person  of  remarkably 
powerful  and  cultivated  mind,  though 
she  never  attempted  any  literary  task 
beyond  the  humble  one  of  contributing 
annually  enigmas  and  charades  to  the 
Lady's  Diary.  Of  such  trifles  her  son 
was  fond  to  the  last.  To  both  his 
parents  he  w'as  always  dutiful  and  affec¬ 
tionate.  The  family  (insisted  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  other 
son,  a  child  of  remarkable  promise,  died 
at  the  age  of  ten.  From  his  earliest 
years,  William  Whewell  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  books.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  had  read  through  all  the  volumes 
in  his  father’s  little  library,  which  in¬ 
cluded,  among  others,  the  Spectator. 
Addison  may  Uius  have  contributed  to 
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form  hie  excellent  English  style.  He  was 
always  reading.  He  who,  as  a  man,  took 
such  keen  interest  in  all  the  serious  pur¬ 
suits  of  men,  as  a  boy  never  shared  in 
the  amusements  of  boys.  This  was  at¬ 
tributed —  and  the  cause  will  surprise 
those  who  only  knew  him  in  his  robust 
and  vigorous  manhood  — to  the  bodily 
kangour  produced  by  ill  health.  He  suf¬ 
fered  from  an  obstinate  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  which  was  finally 
removed  by  the  treatment  of  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  physician.  He  was  educated  first 
at  the  grammar  -  school  of  his  native 
place,  and  afterwards  at  Heversham, 
whither  he  removed  in  order  to  be  quali¬ 
fied  for  holding  an  exhibition  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  connected  with  that 
school.  Having  gained  this  exhibition, 
then  worth  about  £50  a  year,  he  com¬ 
menced  residence  at  Trinity  ns  a  sub- 
sixar  in  October,  1812.  The  same  ex¬ 
hibition  had  been  held  fifty-eight  years 
before  by  Watson,  subsequently  Bishop 
of  Ll.andaff.  There  are  tliose  still  living 
who  remember  Whewell  as  he  first  ap¬ 
peared  at  Cambridge :  a  tall,  ungainly 
youth,  with  gr.av  worsted  stockings  and 
country-made  shoes.  But  he  soon  be¬ 
came  known  in  the  college  as  the  most 
promising  man  of  his  year.  He  was 
elected  in  due  course  to  a  fotindation 
sizarship  and  to  a  scholarship.  In  his 
second  year  he  gained  the  Chancellor’s 
medal  for  the  best  English  poem,  on  the 
subject  of  Boadicea.  In  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  tripos  of  1 816  he  graduated  as  second 
wrangler,  the  first  pl.ace  being  gained, 
contrary  to  general  expectation. by  Jacob 
of  Caius  College.  The  Smith’s  Prize 
examination  gave  the  same  result.  Whe¬ 
well  is  said  to  have  consoled  himself  by 
an  apt  quotation:  “Is  he  not  rightly 
named  Jacob,  for  he  hath  supplanted  me 
these  two  times?  ’’  His  rival  abandoned 
science  for  law.  In  the  same  year,  Gra¬ 
ham,  of  Christ’s,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chester,  was  fourth  wrangler  and  senior 
medallist ;  Hamilton,  of  Trinity,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Dean  of  Salisbury,  was  ninth  wrang¬ 
ler  ;  Sheepshanks,  founder  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  bears  his  name,  tenth  ;  and 
Blunt,  of  St.  John’s,  the  loved  and  la¬ 
mented  Margaret  professor,  fifteenth. 
Fourth  in  the  senior  optimes  was  Elliott, 
author  of  fforoe  Apocalypticce.  Another 
honored  name,  which  does  not  appear  on 
the  mathematical  tripos  of  the  year,  was 
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that  of  Julias  Charles  Hare.  lie  was 
elected  fellow  the  year  after  Whewell, 
and  was  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  dedicating  to 
him  his  Sermons  on  the  Foundation  of 
Morals^  Whewell  writes:  “I  turn  to 
the  speculations  which  these  pages  con¬ 
tain  with  a  more  cheerful  and  kindly 
spirit,  because  they  carry  me  back  to  the 
days  in  which  you  still  resided  in  our 
much-loved  Trinity  College;  when  I  had 
the  delight  of  eonstant  intercourse  with 
you,  and  such  themes  were  not  unfa-  j 
miliar  to  our  conversation.”  | 

Whewell  w.as  elected  Fellow  of  Trin¬ 
ity  in  1817,  and  soon  afterwards  com¬ 
menced  lecturing  on  mathematics  ns  as¬ 
sistant  tutor,  at  the  moderate  salary  of 
£75  per  annum.  His  earliest  book  seems 
to  have  been  a  Si/Uabris  of  an  Flem<nt- 
ary  TVeatise  on  Mechanics,  published  in 
1821.  This  was  followed  by  yl  'Preaths 
on  Dynamics,  1823.  These  two  works 
were  the  bases  of  many  successive  vol¬ 
umes  on  mechanics,  variously  recast,  ex¬ 
panded,  and  sulnlivided  by  their  author. 
In  conjunction  with  Peacock,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Ely,  who  was  three  years  his 
senior,  he  labored  zealously  in  reforming 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  defects  in 
the  system  of  mathematical  teaching 
then  followed  at  Cambridge.  Ilis  text¬ 
books  were  deficient  in  arrangement  and 
method,  and  have  long  since  been  super¬ 
seded;  but  at  the  time  they  exercised  a 
very  beneficial  influence  on  University 
studies.  Only  five  years  after  taking  his 
B.A.  degree  ho  was  elected  Fellow  of 
the  Uoyal  Society,  which  in  1827  award¬ 
ed  him  the  gold*  medal — the  “Royal,” 
not  the  “  Coj)ley”  modal — for  his  inves¬ 
tigations  on  the  subject  of  Tides. 

As  tutor,  I  am  told  that  his  multi¬ 
farious  literary  and  scientific  pursuits 
somewhat  impaired  his  efficiency.  To 
be  a  thoroughly  good  tutor,  a  man  must 
be  content  to  write  only  on  fleshly  tab¬ 
lets.  Whe well’s  heart  was  with  his 
books  and  his  speculations  rather  than 
with  his  pupils.  Yet  it  can  not  be  doubt¬ 
ed  that  his  example  was  a  great  stimu¬ 
lus  to  them,  while  his  growing  reputa¬ 
tion  continued  to  attract  students  to  his 
“  side.”  On  all  important  occasions  he 
was  both  kind  and  just,  but  he  was  im¬ 
patient  of  minor  details,  and  an  unwill¬ 
ing  listener  to  what  he  thought  trivial 
complaints.  Add  to  this  that  he  wanted 


the  royal  faculty  of  remembering  faces. 
His  memory,  wonderful  accurate  as  re¬ 
garded  books,  failed  him  as  regarded 
men.  Thus,  his  pupils  were  sometimes 
mortified  at  finding  that  he  did  not 
recognize  them.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Fellows  of  his  College 
after  ho  became  Master,  and  not  unnat¬ 
urally  gave  great  offence  to  men  who 
coveted  his  friendship  in  proportion  as 
they  admired  his  genius. 

He  was  ordain^  soon  after  taking  his 
M.A.  degree.  He  became  tutor  in  i823, 
and  continued  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  the  office  alone  till  1833,  when  he 
associated  with  himself  Mr.  Perry,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Melbourne.  He  re¬ 
mained  tutor  till  1839.  Daring  all  this 
time  he  took  an  active  share  in  College 
and  University  business.  He  never  re¬ 
fused  to  serve  on  syndicates  and  com¬ 
mittees,  mastering  every  subject  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  and  was  an  active  correspond¬ 
ent  of  other  scientific  societies  elsewhere. 
The  long  catalogue  of  his  contributions 
to  their  “  Transactions  ”  attests  his  ardor 
in  diffusing  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and 
I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  evidenco 
of  his  industry  in  accumulating  it.  This 
consists  of  a  vast  body  of  notes  on  the 
books  which  ho  read  from  the  year  1817 
to  1830 — books  in  almost  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  Europe,  histories  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  ancient  and  modern,  treatises  on 
all  sciences,  moral  and  physical.  Among 
the  rest  is  an  epitome  of  Kant’s  Kritik 
der  reinen  Venmnft,  a  work  which  ex¬ 
ercised  a  marked  influence  on  all  his 
speculations  in  mental  philosophy. 

Ho  was  made  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  1828,  and  held  the  office  until  1832, 
when  he  found  a  worthy  successor  in 
Mr.  Miller. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  found¬ 
ers  and  promoters  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
At  the  request  of  that  body  he  under¬ 
took  a  new  scries  of  experiments  on' 
tidal  phenomena,  which  displayed  in  a 
high  degree  his  ingenuity  and  acuteness, 
and  led  to  important  discoveries.  But 
it  is  rather  as  a  historian  of  science  than' 
as  an  original  investigator  that  his  name 
will  be  remembered.  In  1837,  he  pub- 
j  lished  his  magnum  opus,  the  History 
\  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  In  the  com- 
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position  of  this  work  he  sought  and  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  from  a  numl^r  of  men 
eminent  in  their  res(>ective  departments. 
The  letters  written  to  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  have  been  carefully  preserved  among 
his  papers,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  pul> 
lished.  For  range  of  knowledge,  for 
depth  and  grasp  of  thought,  for  lucidity 
of  style,  the  llistory  has  fbw  rivals  in 
modern  times.  It  will  doubtless  long 
continue  to  be  the  standard  English  book 
on  the  subject,  enriched  and  amended  by 
the  comments  of  successive  editors.  In 
a  book  which  takes  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
all  science,  numerous  inaccuracies  must 
of  course  be  apparent  to  microscopic  in¬ 
vestigators,  and  further  corrections  and 
qnaliheations  w'ill  be  required  by  the 
growth  of  each  branch. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences^  which  be  regarded  as  the 
moral  of  the  former  work,  was  published 
in  1841.  It  was  not  so  successful  as  its 
redecessor.  Many  thinkers  were  una¬ 
le  to  accept  the  ultra  -  Platonic  hypoth¬ 
esis  on  which  it  was  based,  but  none 
could  fail  to  find  in  it  much  that  was 
suggestive  and  instructive  if  not  con¬ 
vincing,  and  many  brilliant  guesses  at 
truth,  if  not  clear  discoveries  of  it. 

The  excellence  of  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  wonderful,  if  we  consider  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  composed.  We  learn 
on  good  authority  that  it  was  sent  to  the 
press  chapter  by  chapter  as  it  was  writ¬ 
ten.  He  worked  w'ith  the  hot  haste  of  a 
parliamentary  reporter.  For  this  haste 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  ;  no  reason 
indeed,  except  such  as  sprang  from  his 
own  ardent  temperament.  Other  yet 
unexplored  fields  of  knowledge  were 
tempting  him,  and  he  was  eager  to  be 
done  with  the  mechanical  drudgery  im¬ 
posed  by  the  task  in  hand.  He  had  none 
of  that  “  long  patience  ”  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cuvier,  is  “genius.”  But  few 
will  deny  that  he  had  genius,  and  his 
example  alone  would  suffice  to  prove 
that  Cuvier’s  definition  is  not  universally 
true. 

In  1837,  he  preached  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  four  sermons  on  the  foundation  of 
morals,  in  which  he  developed  and  illus¬ 
trated  the  doctrine  of  Butler,  which  rests 
moral  obligation  on  the  teaching  of  a 
divinely  given  and  divinely  -  enlightened 
conscience.  This  doctrine  was  not  with 
him  a  school  thesis,  but  a  profound  and. 
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if  I  may  use  the  term,  passionate  con¬ 
viction.  Butler  was  the  master  whom 
he  followed  in  moral  speculation,  as 
Bacon  and  Newton  were  his  masters  in 
other  branches  of  philosophy.  He  was 
an  ardent  opponent  of  the  ntilitarian 
theory,  and  labored  long,  and  at  last 
successfully,  to  oust  Poky  from  among 
the  text  -  books  of  University  teaching. 
With  this  object,  probably,  he  accepted, 
in  1838,  tlie  Professorship  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy.  So  he  preferred  to  call  it,  in 
place  of  the  singular  title  given  by  its 
founder,  “  Moral  Theology  and  Casu¬ 
istry.”  His  chief  works  on  this  head 
were,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  England^  Lectures  on 
Systematic  Morality^  and  Elements  of 
Morality,  including  Polity,  published 
in  1845.  The  direction  given  to  his 
thoughts  by  the  latter  portion  of  his 
subject  led  him  to  study  international 
law.  He  published  Grotius  de  Jure 
Belli  et  Pads,  with  a  condensed  trans¬ 
lation,  and  in  his  will  left  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  a  munificent  bequest  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  Chair  of  International  Law, 
with  scholarships  for  students  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  rents  of  his  new  hostels  at¬ 
tached  to  Trinity  College  arc  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  that  purpose.  Thus  is  explained 
the  inscription  which  he  placed  over  the 
gate  of  his  first  building,  “  Paci  sacrum.” 

The  year  1841  was  a  marked  epoch  in 
his  life.  In  the  summer  he  married 
Miss  Cordelia  Marshall,  and  in  October 
was  made  Master  of  Trinity  on  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Dr.  Wordsworth.  There 
were  some  who  feared  that  the  new 
Master  would  be  imperious  and  over¬ 
bearing,  but  their  fears  were  dissipated 
by  the  result.  His  government  was, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  not  a 
despot.  Of  his  rights  and  privileges  ho 
was  tenacious  enough,  but  he  preferred 
to  delegate  the  active  exercise  of  power 
and  its  consequent  responsibility  to  the 
several  college  officers,  and  was  best 
pleased  when  all  went  smoothly  without 
any  reference  to  him.  He  did  not  inter¬ 
pose  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus.  The 
Lodge  was  the  scene  of  generous  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  received  a  constant  succession 
of  distinguished  guests.  Among  others, 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  stayed 
there  in  1842.  In  domestic  life  he  was 
thoroughly  happy.  His  wife,  though 
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she  appeared  cold  to  strangers,  showed 
to  those  who  knew  her  an  equable  tem¬ 
per,  a  noble,  generous  spirit,  and  an 
affectionate  heart.  She  became  devoted¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  college,  and  since  her 
death  has  been  annually  commemorated 
among  its  benefactors.  She  had  sutfered 
for  several  years  from  a  painful  illness, 
during  which  her  husband’s  anxious  care 
had  been  as  unremitting  as  his  grief  was 
profound  when  all  was  over.  It  was,  I 
believe,  to  divert  his  thoughts  during 
this  time  of  affliction  that  he  wrote  his 
most  |>opular  work,  OJ  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds.  He  treated  the  subject  as 
he  used  to  treat  subjects  in  his  table- 
talk.  He  loved  to  get  hold  of  some 
commonly-received  opinion,  and  demon¬ 
strate  its  fallacy  in  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
ways.  Sometimes  ho  was  borne  on  the 
wings  of  his  elo<iuence  into  the  regions  of 
paradox.  It  had  been  assumed  both  by 
the  impugners  and  defenders  of  revela¬ 
tion  since  Fontcnelle  and  Voltaire,  that 
the  existence  of  other  inhabited  worlds 
was  probable.  Whew  ell  began  by  show¬ 
ing  that  it  only  rested  on  doubtful  anal¬ 
ogies  and  hypotheses  ;  then,  warming 
with  his  theme,  he  pleaded  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  the  cau.se  of  the  habitable  globe 
versus  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and 
treated  planets,  stars,  and  nebulu)  with  a 
graduated  scorn  exactly  proportioned  to 
their  distance  from  the  Cambridge  Ob¬ 
servatory.  The  book  was  published 
anonymously,  but  the  characteristic  style 
revealed  the  author.  Any  one  marking 
its  buoyant  and  joyous  tone  would  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  ebullition  of  a 
happy  spirit,  not,  as  it  was,  a  violent 
reaction  from  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  com¬ 
memorated  her  in  a  volume  of  Elegiacs, 
privately  printed,  some  of  which,  espe¬ 
cially  those  entitled  “  Kecolleclions  of 
the  Burial  Service,”  have  a  deep  pathos 
for  us  as  we  read  them  now  with  the  rec¬ 
ollections  of  another  burial  service  so 
fresh  in  our  minds. 

“  So  we  enter  the  gates  where  so  often 
have  worshipt 

She,  pure  worshipper  here,  worships  in 
Paradise  now. 

Tet  the  sable  bier,  in  the  midst  of  the  sor¬ 
rowing  circle. 

Makes  us  to  feel,  even  yet,  sense  of  commu¬ 
nion  with  her.  i 


Then  ascends  the  voice  of  the  Psalm  of 
trust  and  of  meekness : 

Voice  of  the  Temple  of  old ;  voice  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ : 

Voice  whose  solemn  sound  has,  in  many  a 
grief-stricken  bosom, 

Soothed  the  wildness  of  woo  :  Oh !  may  it 
soothe  it  in  ours.” 

And,  again,  when  he  speaks  of  the  re¬ 
turn  from  the  funeral : 

“  So  we  turn  us  away — and  the  heart-strings 
crack  with  the  motion — 

Back  to  the  desolate  world,  blank  of  the 
light  of  our  eyes. 

And  witti  leaden  feet,  to  our  home,  to  our 
life,  we  return  us ; 

Home  that  no  longer  is  home,  life  tliat  no 
longer  is  life.” 

Mrs.  Whewell  died  in  December, 
1855.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
college  reassembled  in  the  following 
term,  the  Master  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  in  the  chapel,  taking  for  his  text 
the  first  three  verses  of  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  : 
“Behold  wh.at  manner  of  love  the  Fath¬ 
er  hath  bestowed  upon  u.s,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  Gqd  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  because 
it  knew  Him  not.  Beloved,  now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  wlnat  we  shall  be :  but  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is.  And  every  man  that  hatli  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself  even  as  He  is 
pure.”  Ho  jmured  out  his  wiiole  heart 
ns  a  father  speaking  to  his  children — all 
his  love,  all  his  sorrow,  all  the  Christian 
hope  that  saved  him  from  despair.  Then, 
I  think,  for  the  first  time  we  knew  him 
as  he  was,  and  from  that  hour  were  fond 
as  well  as  proud  of  him.  None  heard 
him  without  emotion,  few  without  tears  ; 
yet  it  was  only  ouce  that  his  voice  fal¬ 
tered. 

For  months  afterwards  ho  used  to  be 
seen  going  alone  to  the  cemetery,  “  to 
the  grave,  to  weep  there.”  It  was  long 
before  he  recovered  his  cheerfulness. 

A  visit  to  Rome,  which  he  then  saw 
fur  the  first  tinre,  fin.ally  dispelled  the 
cloud.  There,  in  the  intervals  of  sight¬ 
seeing,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  Italian,  taking  lessons 
and  writing  exercises  like  the  veriest 
schoolboy. 
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In  1858  he  married  Lady  Affleck, 
widow  of  Sir  Gilbert  Affleck,  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Leslie  Ellis,  one  of  Mr. 
Spedding’s  coadjntors  in  his  edition  of 
Bacon.  On  this  occasion  he  preached 
a  wedding  sermon— one  which  none  who 
heard  him  will  forget — telling  us  of  the 
renewed  happiness  of  his  hearth,  his  joy, 
and  his  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good. 

Lady  Affleck  won  all  hearts  by  her 
gentleness  and  kindness.  When  she 
died  in  1865,  all  who  knew  her  shared 
the  sorrow  of  her  husband.  His  pas¬ 
sionate  grief  at  her  funeral  was  most  sad 
to  witness  ;  yet  a  few  Simd.ays  later  he 
nerved  himself  to  preach  a  funeral  ser¬ 
mon.  Next  to  his  Christian  hope,  he 
found  his  best  consolation  in  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  those  who,  as  he  now  knew, 
loved,  as  well  as  honored  him. 

After  some  months  of  solitude  and 
sorrow,  he  was  cheered  by  the  com¬ 
pany  of  an  attached  relative,  and  began 
once  more  to  mingle  cheerfully  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  old 
8lndie.s.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  renew¬ 
ed  activity  was  the  article  on  Comte  and 
Positivism^  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  this  magazine.  Every  one 
was  pleased  to  see  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  which  he  displayed  in  it  tow¬ 
ards  his  old  antagonist,  Mr.  Mill.  A 
paper  on  Grote’s  Plato  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
Fraser^  was  his  last  work.  The  last 
book  which  he  read  was  Sir  E.  Bul- 
wer  Lytton’s  Tales  of  Miletus. 

The  accident  which  happened  to  him 
on  Saturday,  February  24 tb,  and  its  fa¬ 
tal  issne  on  March  6th,  have  been  so  fully 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
details  must  be  famili.ar  to  all.  The 
most  authentic  account  will  b-e  found  in 
the  Laneet  of  March  17th,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Humphrey,  who  with  Dr.  Paget, 
attended  him  throughout.  It  seems 
that  the  brain  had  shrunk,  so  that  it 
was  fatally  injured  by  a  concussion 
which  did  not  injure  the  skull.  It  is 
remarkable  that  he  had  shown  no  sign 
whatever  of  failing  power,  unless  it  was 
an  incre-ased  somnolency.  He  would 
fall  .asleep  in  the  morning  quite  sudden¬ 
ly,  in  the  very  middle  of  a  discussion  in 
which  he  had  just  taken  an  animated 
part.  But,  in  the  natur.al  course  of 
things,  he  might  have  been  spared  at 
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least  long  enough  to  witness  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  great  building  which  he 
had  just  commenced  in  realization  of  a 
long-laid  plan. 

I  may  here  mention  a  few  details  of 
his  last  d.ays  not  yet  published.  He 
was  never  delirious  nor  entirely  uncon¬ 
scious.  His  mind  ran  much  tipon  things 
he  had  intended  to  do  and  not  done, 
particularly  upon  a  bust  of  J.  M.  Kem¬ 
ble,  which  had  been  offered  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  but  not  yet  formally  accepted,  and 
upon  his  unfinished  article  npon  Grote’s 
Plato.  One  day,  when  his  attend.ant 
had  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
got  out  of  bed,  and  was  found  seated  at 
a  table  writing,  or  attempting  to  write 
some  additions  to  it.  When  some  fa¬ 
vorite  book  was  read  to  him,  if  the  read¬ 
er  made  a  mistake  he  would  murmur 
the  correct  word.  On  the  day  before 
his  death  he  received  the  sacrament 
from  Professor  Lightfoot,  and  audibly 
repeated  the  responses.  On  the  day  ot 
his  death,  when  sinking  fast,  he  was 
heard  to  mutter  “  The  Great  Court,” 
which  his  attendants  interpreted  as  a 
wish  that  they  should  open  the  window 
shutters,  to  let  him  look  once  more  up¬ 
on  the  place  he  loved  so  well. 

On  Saturday,  March  10th,  he  w.as  bu¬ 
ried  with  all  jtossible  pomp  and  solem¬ 
nity  in  the  ante  cluJi»el.  His  former  pupil, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  his  old 
friends,  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Ely,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  the  Provost  of 
Oriel,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal,  with 
many  others,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

To  quote  one  couplet  more  from  his 
his  own  Elegiacs : 

“  Blessed  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord :  they 
rest  from  their  labors. 

So  the  Spirit  said.  This  be  our  solace  and 
joy.” 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  snpplement 
this  imperfect  sketch  of  his  life  by  a  still 
more  imperfect  sketch  of  his  character. 
Any  one  may  point  out  his  failings, 
which  were  accidental  and  external  ; 
but  a  man  must  be  as  great  and  strong 
as  he  was  adequately  to  guago  his  es¬ 
sential  greatness  and  strength. 

In  the  judgment  of  all  who  knew  him, 
his  life  was  throughout  one  of  exem¬ 
plary  purity.  The  temptations  of  youth 
lelt  him  unscathed  and  unstained.  Pure 
in  deed,  be  was  also  pure  in  word. 
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Even  in  his  youth  when  a  bad  fashion 
oorrupted  many,  he  religiously  abstained 
from  the  use  of  profane  oaths,  and  from 
the  utterance  of  any  word  unbefitting 
Christian  lips.  Such  consistency  can 
come  only  from  the  heart,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  promised  that  “they  shall  sec 
God.” 

Hold  and  confident  as  ho  was  in  all 
that  ho  considered  legitimate  matter  for 
speculation,  he  was  humble  and  reverent 
in  matters  of  faith.  His  orthodoxy  was 
the  expression  of  a  sincere  and  unwav¬ 
ering  belief.  At  the  same  time  ho  was 
tolerant  and  charitable  towards  those  of 
a  (lifferent  creed,  and  never  was  heard 
to  in^uto  unworthy  motive’s  to  men  who 
doubted  what  he  believed.  He  w^as  too 
sure  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause  and  of 
its  ultimate  triumph,  to  employ  any  arms 
but  those  of  celestial  temper. 

His  integrity  and  truthfulness  were 
above  all  suspicion.  He  was  incapable 
himself  of  all  and  intrigue,  inca¬ 

pable,  indeed,  of  suspecting  it  in  others. 
I  was  about  to  say  that  he  would  have 
made  the  worst  diplomatist  in  the  world, 
but  when  I  reflect  that  he  hold  so  tena¬ 
ciously  to  what  he  believed  to  bo  right 
that  it  was  impossible  to  overreach  him, 
I  incline  to  think  that  in  a  good  cause  ho 
would  have  made  the  best. 

He  was  essentially  magnanimous,  just, 
generous,  and  forgiving,  incapable  of  mal¬ 
ice  towards  those  who  had  offended 
him,  or  (what  is  still  more  rare)  towards 
those  wliom  he  had  offended. 

With  all  these  great  and  noble  quali¬ 
ties,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  was 
in  former  years  very  unpopular.  The 
causes  of  this  anomaly  are  not  far  to 
seek.  He  was  deficient  in  tact,  and  not 
careful  enough  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
He  never  sought  to  temper  acts  of  au¬ 
thority  by  the  maviter  in  modo.  He 
was  so  prominent  among  the  governing 
body  of  the  University,  that  the  blame 
of  any  unpopular  measure  fell  chiefly 
upon  him.  At  one  time  his  appearance 
in  the  Senate-house  was  always  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  a  storm  of  disapprobation  from 
the  galleries.  He  bore  all  these  insults 
with  unflinching  scorn.  Inwardly,  it 
may  be,  he  was  wounded  more  than  he 
cared  to  show.  When  he  entered  the 
Senate-house  for  the  first  time  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  (being  then  Vice-Chan¬ 


cellor),  and  had  nerved  himself  to  face 
the  usual  demonstrations,  the  under 
graduates,  with  instinctive  good  taste, 
received  him  with  profound  silence,  and 
then  suddenly  burst  into  enthusiastic 
cheering.  This  expression  of  sympathy 
completely  overcame  him,  and  he  w’ept. 

Of  late  years  he  had  outlived,  or  rath¬ 
er  lived  down,  his  unpopularity,  and  the 
sight  of  his  white  head  towering  above 
the  rest  was  always  greeted  with  loud 
applause. 

His  munificence  was  extraordinary. 
Though  no  one  could  charge  him,  like 
the  Cardinal,  with  being  unsatisfied  in 
getting,  yet  in  bestowing  he  was,  like 
him,  most  princely.  Besides  devoting 
the  main  part  of  his  fortune  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  and  the  Col¬ 
lege,  ho  gave  largely  in  private  chari¬ 
ties,  and  lent  considerable  sums  to  per¬ 
sons  who  had  as  little  claim  upon  him 
as  prospect  of  repaying. 

In  politics  ho  was  too  independent, 
too  fond  of  thinking  for  himself,  to  be 
a  partisan.  In  fact  ho  cared  more  for 
“  polity  ”  than  politics.  As  to  particu¬ 
lar  measures,  such  as  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation,  ho  held  with  the  Liberals,  but 
his  general  sentiments  and  predilections 
were  staunchly  Conservative.  He  loved 
the  historical  traditions  of  England,  and 
reverenced  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State  as  their  visible  outcome.  His 
feelings  towards  the  Queen  and  Royal 
family  were  those  of  an  enthusiastic 
worshipper.  He  had  the  most  sincere 
respect  for  rank,  but  thi.s  was  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  possible  from  servility.  Ho 
held  his  own  against  a  duke  nr  marquis 
with  the  same  pertinacity  that  he  would 
against  a  junior  Fellow  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  contradict  him. 

In  society,  his  encyclopedic  knowl¬ 
edge,  his  fluency  of  language,  his  wit, 
his  readiness  in  illustration  and  repartee 
and,  we  may  add,  his  loud  voice,  gave 
him  always  the  lead  in  conversation,  if 
that  can  be  called  conversation  where 
one  man  talks  and  the  rest  listen.  The 
general  effect  was  w’cll  expressed  in  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  Sydney  Smith  : 
“  When  are  you  coming  to  thunder 
and  lighten  at  the  tables  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis  ?  ”  He  was  fond  of  quoting  this 
remark.  He  reminded  people  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  was  sometimes,  like  him, 
“  a  tremendous  companion.”  Dr.  John- 
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ton’s  stereotyped  reply,  “  Well,  sir, 
no,”  not  inaptly  expressed  the  general 
corabativeness  of  Dr.  Whewell.  Yet  I 
have  seen  him  sit  for  hours  a  pleased 
and  patient  listener  to  Lord  Macaulay’s 
monologues,  till  nature  claimed  her 
rights,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

As  a  preacher  he  marred  excellent 
sermons  by  the  delivery,  lie  was  fre¬ 
quently  unable  to  read  what  bo  had 
written,  more  suo^  in  baste  :  and  he 
could  not  modulate  his  voice  properly. 
Yet,  at  times,  in  delivering  a  passage 
which  especially  interested  him,  he  rose 
into  true  eloquence. 

He  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage, 
moral  and  physical,  yet  he  had  none  of 
the  coolness  and  self-possession  which 
usually  characterizes  courage.  Had  he 
been  a  soldier,  he  would,  if  required, 
have  stormed  a  breach  or  charged  a 
battery  alone  ;  but  every  pulse  would 
have  throbbed  and  every  nerve  quiv¬ 
ered  with  excitement. 

The  only  exercise  to  which  he  was 
partial  was  riding.  The  last  fatal  acci¬ 
dent — and  he  had  bad  many  previous 
falls  —  reminds  us  that  he  used  to  be 
called  “  a  bold,  bad  rider.”  This  is  un¬ 
just.  Bad  he  was  not,  but  very  careless. 
He  might  often  be  seen  lolling  rather 
than  sitting  in  his  saddle,  with  one  if 
not  both  feet  out  of  the  stirrups.  That 
he  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  bad 
rider,  the  following  example  will  show. 
Once,  when  he  was  staying  at  the  then 
Lord  Fitzwilliam’s,  bis  host  said  to  him 
at  breakfast,  “  Wo  are  all  going  out 
hunting ;  how  will  you  amuse  yourself, 
Mr.  Whewell  ?  ”  He  answered  :  “  I 
have  never  been  out  hunting,  and  I 
should  like  to  go,  too.”  Lord  Fitzwill- 
iam  accordingly  mounted  him,  and,  of 
course,  mounted  him  well ;  and,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  huntsman,  said :  “  If  you 
keep  behind  that  man,  you  can’t  go 
wrong.”  The  hounds  went  away  across 
a  stiff  country.  The  huntsman  looked 
round  from  time  to  time,  expecting  to 
see  a  divorce  between  the  college  don 
and  his  horse  ;  but  no.  After  scaring 
an  unusually  high  fence  :  That  was  a 
rasper,  sir,”  said  the  huntsman.  In¬ 
deed,”  replied  the  other ;  I  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  anything  remarkable.”  So  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  till  worn  out  with  the  pace  and 
the  weight  of  his  load,  the  horse  came 
to  a  standstill  in  the  middle  of  a  plough¬ 


ed  field.  At  dinner  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
asked  his  guest  how  ho  had  enjoyed 
himself.  “  Exceedingly,”  he  replied  ; 
“  and  I  have  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  the  powers  of  a  horse  arc  not  inex¬ 
haustible.” 

This  characteristic  anecdote  was  re¬ 
ported  to  me  on  the  best  authority.  I 
have  been  led  on,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  mention  it,  and  now  I  feel  inclined 
to  obliterate  it  as  unsuitable  to  the  sad 
occasion.  But  the  truth  is,  I  cannot  as¬ 
sociate  all  that  bright  and  exuberant 
life  with  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
the  grave. 

He  will  be  long  missed,  and  never 
forgotten.  W.  G.  Clark. 


TIm  Leimre  Hour. 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES. 

I. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  in  Europe 
which  in  proportion  to  its  size  is  so  im¬ 
pressive  and  interesting  as  Oxford.  It  has 
been  well  called  the  “  City  of  Palaces,” 
and  travellers  have  liked  to  compare  the 
distant  view  of  Oxford  to  the  first  view 
they  have  obtained  of  Home.  The 
beautiful  city  lies  girdled  about  with 
waters  and  gardens.  The  elm -shaded 
and  “  lilied  ”  Cherwell,  the  clear,  broad 
Isis,  fiow  through  a  fair  English  land¬ 
scape,  adorned  by  wonderful  architec¬ 
tural  effects,  and  endeared  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  associations.  The  imposing  streets, 
of  great  breadth  and  noble  frontage, 
the  magnificent  public  buildings,  the 
stately  libraries  and  halls,  the  cathedral¬ 
like  chapels,  the  armorial  gateways,  the 
smooth  verdant  lawns,  the  embattled 
walls,  the  time-worn  towers,  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  spires  and  pinnacles,  the  echoing 
cloisters,  the  embowered  walks,  create 
an  impression  —  which  familiarity  only 
deepens — of  beauty  and  w’onder.  We 
can  well  understand  how  Wordsworth 
recognized  here  a  “presence”  which 
“  overpowered  the  soberness  of  reason.” 
We  can  well  understand  how  those  who 
have  been  disappointed  in  most  places 
acknowledge  that  they  have  not  been 
disappointed  in  Oxford.  For  when  the 
eye  has  drunk  in,  with  unexhausted  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  many  aspects  of  beauty,  there 
still  remains  a  whole  wealth  of  recolleo- 
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tions  of  the  great  and  good ;  and  also 
for  many  there  exist  personal  and  en¬ 
dearing  associations  that  make  them 
breathe  the  prayer  that  peace  may  al¬ 
ways  be  within  her  walls,  and  plenteous- 
ness  within  her  palaces. 

The  name  of  Oxford,  like  the  Greek 
Bosphorus,  means  “  a  ford  for  oxen  ” — 
the  debnition  set  forth  by  the  city  arms. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  our  national 
history  the  place  has  been  celebrated. 
“  Oxford  is  a  city  most  strongly  fortified 
and  unapproachable,  by  reason  of  its 
very  deep  waters  which  wash  it  all 
around ;  being  on  one  side  most  carefully 
girt  by  solid  outworks,  beautifully  and 
very  powerfully  strengthened  by  an  im¬ 
pregnable  castle  and  a  tower  of  vast 
neight.”  This  is  a  description  of  an  an¬ 
cient  work  of  the  time  of  King  Stephen. 
And,  from  the  time  of  King  Stephen 
downward,  Oxford  is  a  name  which, 
either  as  a  city  or  university,  sometimes 
as  the  scene  of  a  court  or  parliament,  is 
constantly  recurring  in  the  annals  of 
England. 

We  will  now  move  about  Oxford,  and 
endeavor  to  gather  a  general  impression 
of  the  place.  Generally  speaking,  peo¬ 
ple  come  into  Oxford  by  the  rail,  and  so 
enter  the  fair  city  by  the  least  worthy 
of  its  avenues.  The  view  is  very  im¬ 
posing  as  you  enter  from  the  Blenheim 
road,  pa.s8ing  through  the  broad,  noble 
street,  which,  with  its  lines  of  trees  on 
each  side,  presents  a  boulevard  appear¬ 
ance,  and,  indeed,  is  superior  to  many 
boulevards,  having  on  this  side  ancient 
colleges,  and  on  that  stately  modern 
structures.  Still  more  beautiful  was  the 
great  London  road  in  the  old  coaching 
days,  when  the  coaches  passing  into 
Oxford  through  the  eastern  entrance 
traversed  the  beautiful  bridge  arched  over 
the  Cherwell,  and,  skirting  the  tower  of 
Magdalen,  were  borne  along  the  stream¬ 
like  ”  High-street.  Some  years  ago  the 
railway  entrance  was  from  the  west, 
which  led  into  Oxford  by  a  street  which 
owns  some  interesting  and  antique 
buildings,  and  gave  the  traveller  his  first 
view  of  the  magnificent  frontage  of 
Christ  church.  Carfax  is  the  central 
point  in  Oxford ;  and  we  will  suppose 
that  our  visitors  have  reached  this  as  a 
rendezvous,  and  will  make  it  their  point 
of  departure.  At  Carfax  the  four  main 
streets  meet,  and  perhaps  it  derives  its 


name  from  this  circumstance  {quah^ 
voies).  Formerly  a  remarkable  and  pic¬ 
turesque  conduit  stood  here,  but  as  it 
obstructed  the  road,  it  was  taken  down, 
and  the  University  and  city  united  in 
presenting  it  to  the  Earl  of  Harcourt. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Nuneham  Park, 
which  is  always  a  favored  spot  in  the 
summer  for  water  parties  from  Oxford. 
Let  us  take  due  notice  of  Carfax  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  and  which,  besides  its  immemorial 
antiquity,  is  the  civic  and  municipal 
church,  officially  attended  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation.  Almost  without  a 
doubt,  any  group  of  visitors  meeting  at 
Carfax  will  proceed  to  move  down  the 
High-street.  As  they  do  so,  they  will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  magnificent 
shops,  some  of  which  in  their  collections 
of  pictures  and  rarities  have  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation.  We  will  turn  off  pres¬ 
ently  to  the  left,  that  we  may  enter  the 
School  Quadrangle,  where  the  principal 
university  buildings  are  grouped  togeth¬ 
er;  and  here  we  would  strongly  advise 
all  visitors  to  ascend  the  Sheldonian  or 
the  liadcliffe.  Before  we  do  so,  however, 
we  obtain  our  first  view  of  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  This 
is  the  University  church,  as  Carfax  is 
the  municipal. 

Stand  before  that  beautiful  porch. 
Perhaps  none  other  is  so  familiar  to  you ; 
artists  have  loved  it  so  much,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  have  reproduced  it  so  widely.  It 
is  an  Italian  porch,  and  within  it  is  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which 
has  a  historical  importance ;  for  it  was 
erected  by  a  chaplain  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  was  made  the  matter  of  one 
of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
this  archbishop.  The  tower  and  spire 
of  the  church  are  of  imposing  beauty. 
The  pinnacles  of  the  base  of  the  spire 
are  especially  remarkable.  They  are 
decorated  with  .  many  pomegranates,  in 
honor  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  the 
mother  of  Edward  II.  There  are  also 
statues  in  canopied  niches.  Queen 
Eleanor’s  almoner,  Adam  de  Brom, 
superintended  the  work,  and  his  monu¬ 
mental  chantry  on  the  north  side  is  the 
only  one  that  remains  of  the  old  chapel. 
It  is  now  used  chiefly  as  a  robing  room 
for  the  doctors  of  divinity.  Of  late  years 
there  have  been  considerable  apprehen¬ 
sions  respecting  the  safety  of  the  tower. 
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In  1856  it  was  considered  in  a  dangerous 
state,  and  was  repaired  and  secured 
with  rods  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the 
whole  exterior  was  completely  restored 
by  the  same  illustrious  architect  in  1862. 
We  will  now  enter  this  famous  church. 
It  was  built  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
by  the  University,  with  the  help  of  many 
benefactions  ;  the  King  himself  making 
a  grtint  of  forty  royal  oaks.  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  also  contributed,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  princes  and  bishops. 
At  the  western  door  is  the  grave  of 
Amy  liobsart,  whose  body  was  brought 
here  from  Cumnors  Hall,  about  three 
miles  oif,  and  whose  sad  story  has  been 
rendered  so  familiar  by  licott’s  Kenil¬ 
worth.  In  the  chancel  Flaxman’s  mon¬ 
ument  to  Sir  William  Jones  wil^  be 
noted.  At  the  northeast  end  of  the 
church  is  the  congregation  house,  with 
an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber.  The 
lower  chamber  has  a  groined  stone  vault, 
with  ribs  and  bosses  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 

But,  after  all,  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's 
is  the  great  attraction.  A  large  part  of 
our  modern  ecclesiastical  history  is  cen¬ 
tred  there,  from  the  time  when  Wyclitfe, 
the  morning  star  of  the  lieformation, 
denounced  in  the  University  pulpit  the 
Romish  canons  and  novelties  of  his  day, 
down  to  the  present  generation,  when 
the  pulpit  has  been  occupied  by  all  the 
illustrious  divines  of  the  University  on 
many  memorable  occasions.  Here  men 
of  the  most  diverse  characters  have 

{)reached,  from  John  Wesley  to  John 
lenry  Newman.  Hero  the  Hampton 
Lectures  are  regularly  preached,  which 
now  in  themselves  amount  to  a  very 
important  theological  library.  St.  Mary's 
is  both  the  University  church,  and  also 
the  church  of  a  small  p.arish,  comprising 
a  small  adjacent  district  and  the  outlying 
hamlet  of  Littlemore,  two  miles  oil'  on 
the  Henley  road.  There  are  regular 
parish  services  here,  and  besides  these 
the  University  sermon,  preceded  by 
the  “  bidding  prayer.”  It  is  the  the¬ 
ory  that  undergraduates  should  always 
attend  the  University  sermon  ;  but  the 
attendance  is  ofieu  thin,  and  always 
fluctuating.  When  the  preacher  is  cele¬ 
brated,  standing  room  can  hardly  be 
obtained.  Every  master  of  arts  is,  in 
his  turn,  called  upon  to  preach  before 
the  University,  and  when  a  master  lur- 
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bears  his  turn,  this  is  supplied  by  one  of 
the  select  preachers.  The  morning  ser¬ 
mon  falls  to  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Christ  church,  heads  of  colleges,  and 
theological  professors,  according  to  cy¬ 
cle. 

Leaving  the  church  we  get  into  the 
famous  Radclifle  Quadrangle,  so  called 
from  the  magniticeiit  building  which  oc¬ 
cupies  its  centre.  The  Bodleian  Library 
faces  the  Radclilfe,  and  St.  Mary's  elinrch 
is  behind.  We  have  All  Souls  and  Brasc- 
nose  respectively  on  the  east  and  west. 
Of  these  colleges  we  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  in  later  articles.  It  is  oiir 
intention  to  ascend  the  Radclifle,  which 
has  always  been  our  favorite  position 
for  a  panoramic  view.  We  are  now  in 
the  centre  of  the  public  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  to  which  wo 
propose  to  devote  the  present  paper. 
“  The  assemblage  of  buildings  in  this 
quarter,”  says  Horace  W alpole,  “  though 
no  single  one  is  beautiful,  always  struck 
me  with  singular  pleasure,  as  it  conveys 
such  a  vision  of  large  edifices  unbroken 
by  private  houses  as  the  mind  is  apt  to 
entertain  of  renowned  cities  that  exist 
no  longer.”  The  Radclifle  I<ibrary  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  that  celebrated  and 
eccentric  physician  who  attended  the 
English  sovereigns  William,  Mary,  and 
Anne,  and  who  is  said  to  have  predicted 
the  dates  of  his  own  death  and  his  royal 
patients.  He  left  forty  thousand  pounds 
for  its  construction,  and  a  liberal  endow¬ 
ment  for  its  support.  The  architecture 
of  the  building  is  curious,  and  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  buildings. 
It  is  of  circular  shape,  standing  upon 
arcades,  and  a  noble  hall  expands  into  a 
splendid  dome.  This  hall  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  enriched  with  many 
works  of  art,  and  a  noble  library  of  nat¬ 
ural  science.  A  dinner  was  here  given 
to  the  allied  sovereigns  in  1814,  a  scene 
of  great  splendor,  but  attended,  wo 
should  think,  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  inconvenience.  A  gallery 
runs  round  this  room,  furnished  with 
bookcases  and  reading  tables.  The 
building  contains  Kneller's  portrait  and 
Rysbrach's  statue  of  the  founder.  We 
should  say  that  Radclifle's  library  has 
been  removed  to  the  new  University 
Museum,  and  the  new  name  has  been 
given,  although  it  will  long  retain  the 
old  one,  of  Camera  Bodleiaua ;  and  the 
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place  now  serves  as  a  reading  room  to  the 
llodleiaii,  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
in  the  day  time.  The  Hope  collection, 
recently  bequeathed  to  the  University, 
is  deposited  here.  By  a  narrow  wind¬ 
ing  staircase  we  now  gain  access  to  the 
roof  for  our  panoramic  view.  Gleams  of 
“  bowery  loveliness  ”  in  the  very  heart 
of  stately  buildings,  wide  meadows  bor¬ 
dered  by  walks  where  over -arching 
trees  make  an  ever  lengthening  arcade, 
reaches  of  fair  waters  whose  broad  sil¬ 
ver  tapers  away  in  the  far  distance  to  a 
glancing  thread  of  light,  gardens  with 
gay  parterres  and  armorial  gateways, 
clusters  of  pinnacles,  tall  spires,  dim 
cloi8.cr.s,  turrets  and  embattled  para¬ 
pets,  and,  beyond  these,  hills  and  woods 
of  historic  name  ns  a  framework  to  the 
picture — these  make  up  the  panoramic 
view  from  the  Uadcliife  or  “  Camera 
Bodleiana.”  But  the  pleasure  of  the 
observer  is  greatly  heightened  if  one  of 
the  numerous  Oxonians,  filled  with  in¬ 
telligent  love  for  the  fair  city,  is  at  hand 
to  describe  the  dillerent  objects.  There 
is  the  old  Norman  kceptower  of  the 
ancient  castle  ;  there  are  the  square 
towers  or  tapering  spires  of  the  city 
churches ;  there  is  the  curious  spire  of 
the  cathedral,  with  Tom  Tower  just  be¬ 
hind  it ;  there  are  the  new  chapels  of 
Kxeter  and  Balliol  ;  there  Magdalen 
Tower,  in  its  perfect  beauty,  ruling  all 
its  own  landscape  of  watery  glades; 
close  by  the  curious  cupola  of  the  thea¬ 
tre,  and  the  receding  towers  of  All 
Souls.  The  beauty  of  the  view  is  in¬ 
definitely  heightened  when  wo  learn  to 
understand  the  historic  and  moral  inter¬ 
est  with  which  it  is  invested. 

Through  a  narrow  vaulted  passage 
we  turn  from  the  liadcliiTe  Quadrangle 
into  the  Quadrangle  of  the  Schools.  Be 
it  known  that  we  are  now,  ns  it  were, 
upon  academic  ground.  The  under- 
graduate  would  be  thought  to  be  acting 
with  extreme  hardihood,  and  render 
himself  amenable  to  proctorial  juris¬ 
diction,  who  should  move  about  in  this 
arena  otherwise  than  in  academical  cos¬ 
tume.  On  a  low  door  on  the  right  hand 
side  opposite  you  will  perceive  a  written 
paper,  in  front  of  which  a  large  group 
of  men  were  gathered.  It  is  the  honor 
list  of  same  examination  just  out.  In 
another  part  you  will  find  a  large  printed 
list  of  men  who  have  put  down  their 


names  for  an  examination  in  some  other 
school.  You  may  see  men  anxiously 
scrutinizing  the  list,  and  drawing  a  line 
under  some  name.  Such  a  one  is  proba¬ 
bly  calculating  the  number  who  will 
have  to  undergo  a  vivd  voce  examina¬ 
tion  before  his  own  turn  comes,  and  how 
far  it  may  be  safe  to  relax,  or  how  far 
it  may  be  desirable  to  put  on  some  ex¬ 
tra  pressure  in  bis  work.  If  any  public 
examination  is  going  on,  any  stranger, 
whether  lady  or  goutleman,  is  at  liberty 
to  go  into  the  room  and  listen  to  what 
is  passing.  If  the  examiner  is  a  well- 
known  man  among  his  contemporaries, 
he  may  have  many  auditors;  otherwise 
the  stranger  may  find  himself  almost 
alone.  Formerly  it  was  compulsory 
upon  undergraduates  to  sit  for  a  certain 
time  ill  the  schools  and  listen  to  exam¬ 
inations  ;  but  this  has  been  abolished 
now.  The  scene  is  simple  and  impres¬ 
sive.  Examiners,  one,  two,  or  three,  are 
sitting  behind  a  large  table,  flanked  by 
a  long  lino  of  books ;  an  examinee  is 
before  them,  answering  with  easy  con¬ 
fidence  or  painful  hesitation  ;  one  or  two 
men  who  have  been  remanded  for  ex- 
aminatorial  purposes  are  filling  up,  or 
trying  to  fill  up,  their  answers  to  a  paper 
of  questions.  Looking  at  any  long  list 
of  men  to  be  examined  {examinando- 
rum)  on  our  University  calendar,  one  is 
always  struck  by  the  great  number  of 
good  familiar  names,  well  known  in  our 
modern  life  or  past  history  ;  a  fact  which 
reveals  how  great  a  proportion  of  our 
best  youth  are  absorbed  by  Oxford.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that,  though  there 
is  no  falling  off  in  numbers,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  various  projects  for  Univer¬ 
sity  extension  are  afloat,  Oxford  is 
rather  losing  its  hold  upon  our  territo¬ 
rial  aristocracy.  Lord  Derby  stated 
some  time  back  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that,  whereas  he  rcmeml>ered  a  time 
when  three  fourths  of  their  lordship’s 
House  had  been  at  Oxford,  this  was 
now  hardly  the  case  with  a  fourth. 

In  the  Schools  Quadrangle  we  turn 
first  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  which, 
in  common  with  many  Oxonians,  the 
present  writer  would  desire  to  make 
most  grateful  commemoration.  The 
library  owes  its  name  to  its  illustrious 
founder.  Sir  Thos.  Bodley,  who  achieved, 
as  Casaubon  calls  it,  “  a  work  rather  fur 
a  king  than  a  private  man.”  Wood  iu- 
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dudes  him,  though  no  author,  in  the 
Athenm  Ox<mien$es,  “  because,  by  his 
noble  and  generous  endeavors,  he  hath 
been  the  occasion  of  making  hundreds 
of  public  writers,  and  of  advancing  in 
as  high  degree  the  commonwealth  of 
learning.”  Bodley  was  a  Devonian. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  English  Prot¬ 
estants  who  took  up  their  abode  at 
Geneva  during  the  Marian  persecution. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  they 
returned  to  England,  and  Thomas  Bod¬ 
ley  was  successively  of  Magdalen  and 
Merton  Colleges.  He  went  abroad 
“  with  the  allowance  belonging  to  a 
traveller,”  and  continued  for  some  years 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  He 
subsequently  married  a  rich  widow,  and 
was  afterward  employed  by  Queen 
Elisabeth  in  some  high  diplomatic  offices. 
Burleigh  told  the  Queen  that  there  was 
not  any  man  in  England  so  meet  as 
Bodley  to  undei^o  the  office  of  secretarjr, 
by  reason  of  his  well-based  wisdom  in 
the  Low  Country  affairs,  intending  that 
that  he  should  be  colleague  with  his  own 
son  Robert  Cecil.  But,  as  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Earl  of  Essex  also  recommended 
him,  Burleigh’s  jealousy  took  the  alarm, 
and  he  prevented  this  promotion.  Mr. 
Bodley,  taking  farewell  of  his  court 
hopes,  betook  himself  to  learning,  and, 
“setting  up  his  staff  at  the  library 
door  in  Oxford,  did  restore  or  rather 
new  found  it,”  {jnd  w’as  later  knighted 
by  King  James. 

Standing  in  the  Quadrangle  of  the 
Schools,  we  see  on  the  east  the  tower 
gateway.  The  portal  has  a  groined 
vault  and  oaken  folding-door  ornament¬ 
ed  with  royal  and  collegiate  arms.  The 
architecture  of  this  tower  is  of  a  very 
curious  kind.  It  exhibits  the  five  orders 
in  regular  gradation — Tuscan,  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Com}K)6ite  ;  the  para¬ 
pet  is  Gothic  and  the  plinths  of  the  col¬ 
umns  are  Arabesque.  The  rooms  that 
run  round  the  court  on  the  ground  floor' 
are  used  for  examinations,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  and  for 
the  library.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  ground  was  a  gar¬ 
den  and  a  pig  market,  which  latter  fact 
facetious  wits  have  not  forgotten.  The 
Proscholium  on  the  western  side  is  often 
called  the  pig  market.  The  library,  the 
picture  gallery  included,  takes  all  the 
other  floors  ;  the  third  story  of  the  gate- 
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way,  however,  contains  the  University 
archives,  and  the  uppermost  is,  or  was, 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  reader  in  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy.  A  door  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  quadrangle 
reveals  a  staircase  which  leads  into  the 
library.  The  original  founder  of  the 
University  library  was  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  The  basement  story  of 
Duke  Humphrey’s  library  was  the  divin¬ 
ity  school ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  rooms  in  England.  The  windows 
were  once  richly  filled  with  beautiful 
stained  glass  of  a  heraldic  character; 
this  has  all  perished  in  the  manifold 
vicissitudes  wnich  the  structure  has  un¬ 
dergone.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
the  lead  was  torn  from  the  roof,  and  the 
brambles  grew  up  about  the  walls.  Here 
Ridley  and  Latimer  were  cited  to  appear. 
Ridley  at  first  stood  bareheaded,  “  but 
so  soon  as  he  heard  the  Cardinal  named 
and  the  Pope’s  holiness  ho  put  on  his 
cap.”  The  House  of  Commons  held 
their  sittings  hero  when  they  were  driv¬ 
en  from  Ix)ndon  by  the  plague  in  1626. 
In  the  civil  wars  it  served  as  a  store¬ 
house  for  corn ;  but,  though  the  glass  is 
gone,  the  matchless  roof  remains,  cov¬ 
ered  with  mouldings  and  bosses  on 
which  are  shields  of  arms.  There  are 
pendants  from  the  vaults,  which  contain 
small  figures  in  niches,  and  at  either  end 
of  the  school  saints  in  richly-canopied 
niches.  The  building  was  restored  to 
its  i)re8ent  state  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

To  Duke  Humphrey’s  orippnal  library 
Bodley  added  his  own  building,  contain¬ 
ing  his  costly  collections,  devoted  large 
funds  to  its  extension,  and  matured  a 
plan  for  adding  University  public  schools 
to  the  library.  At  the  time  when  he 
did  this  the  original  royal  library  was 
reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  it  did 
not  contain  more  than  four  or  five  books. 
Bodley,  unhappily,  did  not  live  to  watch 
the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  But  the 
good  work  prospered.  Other  benefac¬ 
tors,  prompted  by  a  similar  public  spirit, 
aided  in  the  extension  of  the  library. 
Not  many  years  after,  the  famous  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  being  Chancellor  (1624), 
presented  two  hundred  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts,  collected  by  a  Venetian  noble¬ 
man.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  husband 
of  the  beautiful  Venelia  Stanley,  only 
four  years  later,  added  the  same  number 
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of  manascripts.  Soon  afterwards  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  becoming  chancellor,  added 
many  other  manuscripts.  Then  the  great 
Selden  added  his  noble  library  of  eight 
thousand  volumes.  After  making  this 
bequest,  he  is  said  to  have  revoked  it  in 
a  rage,  because  the  University  authori¬ 
ties  would  not  lend  him  some  book 
which  he  wanted.  His  executors,  how¬ 
ever,  considering  that  they  were  to  rep¬ 
resent  his  deliberate  wishes  and  not  his 
ill  temper,  handed  over  the  library  to  the 
University.  Many  other  benefactors 
might  be  enumerated  —  such  as  Lord 
Fairfax,  always  the  hospit.able  friend  of 
learned  Oxonians,  Malone,  the  editor  of 
Shakespeare,  who  gave  his  libr.ary  of 
early  English  literature,  and  Mr.  I)ouce, 
whose  benefaction  of  medals,  manu¬ 
scripts  and  drawings  constitutes  a  muse¬ 
um  by  itself.  The  library  abounds  with 
Oriental  and  Rabbinical  literature,  and 
possesses  manuscripts  collected  at  Mount 
Athos,  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  It  is 
entitled  by  act  of  Parliament  to  a  copy 
of  every  book  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Hall.  It  also  constantly  makes  additions 
from  its  own  revenues. 

We  will  now  ascend  the  staircase  to 
the  library.  If  it  is  not  a  saint’s  day, 
and,  therefore,  no  service  at  St.  Mary’s, 
it  is  open  as  early  as  nine  o’clock.  Di¬ 
rectly  we  enter  we  are  struck  by  the 
stillness  and  solemnity  th<at  reign  around, 
helped  by  the  dim  light,  the  windows 
with  bits  of  painted  glass,  the  ponder¬ 
ous  shelves,  the  illuminated  missals,  the 
graduates  or  attendants  conversing  in 
low  whispers,  or  moving  quickly  about. 
There  is  not  the  least  difhculty  about 
gaining  access  to  the  Bodleian.  The 
University  costume  is  sufficient,  and  an 
introduction  from  any  master  of  arts 
will  suffice  for  a  stranger.  For  reading 
purposes,  the  library  is  as  free  and  as 
good  as  the  library  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  with  the  advantage  that  you  may 
be  seated  in  front  of  a  window  com¬ 
manding  a  beautiful  garden  prospect, 
that  your  arm  chair  is  not  disturbed, 
and  that  books  are  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  around  you,  and  you  are  not  obliged 
to  return  them  to  the  care  of  the  custo¬ 
dians  when  you  leave  the  library.  The 
officials,  however,  are  hardly  used  to  the 
ways  of  the  British  Museum,  where  the 
attendants  delight  in  promptly  honoring 
the  largest  orders.  At  the  I^dleian,  if 
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you  require  many  books,  they  were,  in 
my  time  at  least,  handed  to  you  indeed 
by  gentlemanly  assistants,  but  with  a 
resigned  expression  and  a  look  of  injury. 
You  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  portraits 
in  the  library,  and  especially  to  upcast  a 
grateful  look  at  Cornelius  Jansen’s  fine 
portrait  of  Bodley.  You  will  see  the 
exercise  book  used  by  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth  when  children,  and  close  by 
the  autographs  of  distinguished  visitors. 
Considered  as  works  of  art,  the  collec¬ 
tion  can  hardly  bo  thought  very  valua¬ 
ble,  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  series  of 
portraits  of  University  benefactors.  It 
contains  many  curiosities  in  addition  to 
pictures  ;  among  them  the  very  lantern 
of  Guy  Fawkes,  which  he  had  with  him 
when  he  was  apprehended  in  the  cellar 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  the 
most  imposing  objects  is  a  splendid 
bronze  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  chancellor  of  whom  we  have  already 
made  mention.  Here  is  a  chair  made 
out  of  Drake’s  ship,  with  an  inscription 
by  the  poet  Cowley.  Notice  especially 
a  portrait  of  the  amiable  Dr.  Routh,  the 
late  president  of  Magdalen,  taken  in  his 
ninety-sixth  year. 

Descending  once  more  to  the  base¬ 
ment,  we  turn  into  one  of  the  old 
schools  to  see  the  Arundelian  marbles. 
These  marbles  were  collected  in  Asia 
Minor  by  one  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University  by  another 
Earl  of  Arundel.  They  contain  some 
valuable  inscriptions,  especially  the  Pa¬ 
rian  chronicle.  There  are  also  other  val¬ 
uable  curiosities.  In  that  basement 
story,  which  is  below  the  Seldenian  por¬ 
tion  of  the  library  is  the  Convocation 
House.  The  vestibule  is  called  the 
apodyterium,  or  unrobing  room.  In  the 
apodyte'rium  men  matriculate  when  they 
first  come  up  to  the  University.  And 
here,  also,  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court 
is  held,  generally  by  bis  assessor,  and  is 
virtually  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  The  convocation  room  is  prin¬ 
cipally  used  for  the  purpose  of  confer¬ 
ring  degrees ;  the  public  business  of  the 
University  is  also  transacted  there.  The 
process  of  conferring  degrees  is  curious. 
At  one  portion  of  the  ceremony  the 
proctors  parade  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  we  are  told  that  if  any  one  plucks 
the  proctor’s  gown  the  degree  is  not 
conferred  upon  the  candidate ;  an  ex- 
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treme  proceediag  oocasionally  resorted 
to  by  Oxford  tradesmen  in  ^e  case  of 
debtors. 

Beyond  the  Schools  Quadrangle  we 
pass  oot  into  Broad-street  through  the 
Clarendon.  This  spacious  building  was 
erected  in  part  from  the  profits  of  Lord 
Clarendon’s  History  of  the  RebeUion^ 
which  was  present^  to  the  University 
by  his  son,  the  second  earl.  The  front¬ 
age  from  the  lower  part  of  Broad-street 
is  very  imposing.  The  architect  was 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  architect  of 
Blenheim.  The  Clarendon  occupies  a 
middle  position  in  the  history  of  the 
University  press.  It  was  used  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  as  the  place  of  the 
printing  press  of  the  University  after 
the  Shelaonian  had  for  a  lung  time 
served  that  pupose,  and  since  then  the 
University  press  has  been  removed  to  its 
present  ab^e.  For  some  time  it  did 
duty  as  a  Geological  Museum.  It  is 
now  used  for  various  public  purposes,  of 
a  very  mixed  kind.  The  Hebdomadal 
Council  meet  here ;  the  Vice-Chancellor 
has  his  justice  room,  the  registrar  his 
office,  the  police  have  their  apartments, 
and  lectures  are  also  delivered  here. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the 
famous  Shelaonian  Theatre.  This  thea¬ 
tre  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Gil¬ 
bert  Sheldon,  who  suffered  much  during 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  was 
made  Bishop  of  London  when  Juxon 
was  raised  to  Canterbury,  and  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  when  Juxon 
died.  It  IS  remarked  that  Archbishop 
Sheldon  never  visited  Canterbury  that 
be  might  be  installed,  and  that,  though 
made  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  was 
never  installed  as  such,  nor  yet  ever  saw 
this  noble  building  which  he  so  sumptu¬ 
ously  erected.  Sheldon  was  one  of  the 
moat  munificent  of  prelates.  He  built 
the  library  at  Lambeth,  and  aided  in  the 
restoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In 
various  respects  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  man  of  large-minded  and  princely 
generosity.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
the  architect,  and  be  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  ground  plan  from  the  theatre 
of  Maroellus  at  Rome.  In  the  roof  of 
the  building  was  formerly  the  printing 
press  of  the  University,  and  books 
printed  during  this  time,  and  even  long 
after  the  press  bad  been  removed  to  the 
Clarendon  bore  on  the  title  page  E  The- 
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aJtiro  Sheldoniano.  In  1858  a  cupola 
was  added  to  the  original  building,  to 
replace  one  which  had  evidently  l^en 
lost.  The  public  acts  of  the  University 
are  celebrated  here  —  the  Comitia,  En- 
csenia,  and  Commemoration  of  Benefac¬ 
tors.  The  scene  at  the  Sbeldonian  is 
always  a  very  splendid  one.  The  most 
famous  commemoration  was  that  of  1 814, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  Bltlcher,  the  Cossack  Platoff, 
and  others,  -received  the  red  robe  of 
doctor.  But  year  by  year  the  glorious 
scene  of  the  Commemoration  is  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  Sbeldonian  Theatre  then 
affords  a  sight  which,  once  seen,  is  never 
forgotten.  The  area  is  crowded  with 
Masters  of  Arts  and  strangers.  In  the 
semicircle  above,  the  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  and  other 
dignitaries  are  seated  ;  behind  them  are 
arranged  the  ladies,  in  gay  and  regular 
parterres ;  and  the  galleries  are  crowded 
with  undergraduates.  The  undergrad¬ 
uates,  in  these  modem  years,  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  greeting  all 
kinds  of  people  and  subjects  with  vio¬ 
lent  hissing  or  tumultuous  applause ;  a 
custom  which  diminishes  the  decorum, 
but  certainly  heightens  the  liveliness  of 
the  proceedings.  There  is  something 
very  touching,  very  suggestive,  also,  in 
the  contrast  which  these  proceedings 
afford.  On  the  one  hand,  men  who  have 
already  rendered  their  names  illustrious 
are  receiving  honorary  degrees ;  and  on 
the  other,  young  men,  flumed  with  suo- 
cess  and  hope,  are  advancing  to  the  ros¬ 
trum  to  recite  their  prize  compositions, 
which  seem  an  earnest  of  the  future  suc¬ 
cesses  of  advanced  life. 

To  make  our  enumeration  of  this  im¬ 
portant  group  of  buildings  complete,  we 
ought  to  proceed  a  few  yards  westward 
of  the  Sbeldonian  Theatre  and  examine 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  famous 
Tradescant  and  his  son  formed  a  collec¬ 
tion  known  as  Tradescant’s  Ark,  the 
most  curious  and  popular  show  of  the 
day.  The  son  bequeathed  it  to  a  lodger 
named  Elias  Ashmole,  who  had  kindred 
tastes,  and  added  a  collection  of  antiq¬ 
uities,  including  the  library  of  the  as¬ 
trologer  Lilly,  now  of  little  or  no  ac¬ 
count.  Asbmole’s  Museum  was  the  first 
museum  ever  known  in  England.  The 
catalogue  of  the  curiosities  of  this  mu¬ 
seum  u  highly  interesting.  Perhaps  the 
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most  curious  item  is  Ring  Alfred’s  mw- 
cl,  found  in  the  isle  of  Athelney.  This 
was  set  with  colored  stones,  cased  in 
crystal,  with  the  inscription,  “Alfred 
ordered  me  to  be  made.” 

This  remarkable  group  of  buildings, 
then,  may  be  considered  as  making  up 
materially  the  main  part  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  system.  The  University,  in  its  cor¬ 
porate  capacity,  and  even  in  its  members, 
IS  constantly  concerned  with  some  one 
or  other,  if  not  all,  of  these  stately  struc¬ 
tures.  Another  group  of  University 
buildings  remain  to  be  considered,  which 
are  quite  modern  in  comparison  with 
these,  which  are  comparatively  ancient. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  new  University 
Museum,  which  has  suhtnacted  most  of 
the  old  contents  of  the  liadcliffe  and 
the  Ashmolean.  This  museum  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  well-considered  attempts  to  give 
Oxford  the  same  preeminence  in  natural 
science  as  she  has  so  long  enjoyed  in 
mental  science  and  scholarship,  and  to 
give  her  alumni  the  knowledge  which 
may  enable  them  to  comprehend  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  vast  material  progress  made  by 
the  age  in  which  our  lot  has  been  cast. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Lord  Derby 
in  1855,  and  it  was  first  ns^,  though  not 
quite  completed,  by  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
when  they  visited  Oxford  in  1860.  The 
architecture  of  the  edifice  is  con8t.antly 
a  moot  subject  of  discussion,  the  attack 
and  defence  being  equally  ardent.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  tolerable  unanimity  of 
praise  or  dispraise  in  reference  to  certain 
l»ortions.  You  enter  beneath  a  gateway 
tower  into  the  central  quadrangle,  which 
h.as  a  glass  roof,  resting  on  slender  iron 
pillars.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  Wool- 
ner’s  memorial  statue  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort,  subscribed  for  W  gentlemen  of 
the  City  of  Oxford.  Two  galleries  run 
round  this  court,  w'ith  open  arcades, 
which  give  ready  admittance  to  all  parts 
of  the  building.  The  shafts  of  the  clois¬ 
ter,  chosen  under  the  direction  of  l*ro- 
fessor  Phillips,  are  examples  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  formations  of  the  British  islands, 
the  Cornish  granites  being  especially 
beautiful.  The  corbels  in  front  of  the 
piers  are  in  process  of  being  filled  up 
with  statues  of  men  eminent  in  the 
sciences  which  the  museum  illustrates 
and  teaches.  The  Queen  has  given  five, 
the  undergraduates  ten,  the  Freemasons 


one.  The  upper  floor  has  a  spacious 
lecture  room,  and  on  the  western  front 
are  reading  rooms  and  library  ;  at  the 
back  there  is  a  small  observatory.  Be¬ 
sides  the  lecture  rooms,  there  are  work 
rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  liegius 
Professor  of  Medicine,  the  Professors  of 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Nat¬ 
ural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Min¬ 
eralogy,  Geology,  Physiology,  and  Zo¬ 
ology.  .  There  is  also  a  dissecting 
room,  and  a  large  chemical  laboratory. 
Tbe  Professorship  of  Zoology  has  been 
only  lately  founded  by  the  late  liev.  F. 
W.  Hope,  who  bequeathed,  in  aid  of  his 
object,  large  collections  and  large  funds. 
Dean  Bnckland’s  collection  of  fossils  is 
here ;  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has 
given  the  Pengelly  collection  of  Devo¬ 
nian  fossils,  and  five  thousand  pounds  to 
found  two  scholarships  in  geology. 

One  more  public  building,  at  least, 
ought  to  be  specified,  which  shows  how 
well  the  UniiTfersity,  in  its  corporate  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  independently  of  the  meagre 
instruction  furnished  in  this  direction 
by  the  colleges,  is  providing  for  what  is 
called  the  “  modern  ”  education  of  her 
sons.  These  are  the  sumptuous  Taylor 
Buildings  and  University  Galleries,  a 
magnificent  “  mass  of  architecture,” 
worthy  of  its  magnificent  contents.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  on  the  present 
occasion  to  Sir  Robert  Taylor’s  institu¬ 
tion,  reserving  the  subject  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Galleries  for  separate  mention. 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  University,  “  for  erecting 
a  proper  edifice,  and  for  establishing  a 
foundation  for  the  teaching  of  European 
Languages.”  A  professorship  of  modem 
European  languges  (held  by  the  philol¬ 
ogist  Max  Mttller),  and  teacherships  in 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
have  been  established.  No  fee  is  asked 
of  the  members  of  the  University,  who 
may  enjoy,  without  the  least  expense, 
the  use  of  a  valuable  library  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  ablest  teachers.  Yet,  such 
are  the  inducements  of  the  regular  colle¬ 
giate  and  University  courses,  that  in  the 
writer’s  time  these  lectures  were  but 
thinly  attended,  and  the  reading  rooms 
of  the  Radcliffe  and  the  Taylor  gener- 
allv  were  solitary  and  unattended. 

I'he  galleries,  which  face  Beaumont- 
street,  comprise  on  the  ground  floor  a 
sculpture  gallery  of  180  ^et  long  by  28 
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wide,  with  an  additional  wing,  at  right 
angles,  of  90  by  128  feet;  on  the  tirst 
floor,  besides  an  ante -room,  is  a  fire¬ 
proof  gallery  and  a  picture  gallery ; 
there  is  also  a  basement  story,  with 
lodgings  for  the  keeper.  In  the  west 
wing  of  the  ground  floor  are  now  placed 
a  portion  of  the  munidcent  gift  of  Lady 
Chantrey,  in  the  original  casts  of  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Chantrey’s  principal 
works ;  the  remainder,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pomfret  statues,  are  in  the 
basement  story.  In  the  fire  proof  gal¬ 
lery  up  stairs  is  the  celebrated  collection 
of  original  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo 
and  Kaflaelle,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
in  number,  purchased  partly  by  sub¬ 
scriptions  contributed  by  members  of 
the  University,  but  chiefly  by  the  noble 
donation  of  four  thousand  pounds  by 
the  Earl  of  Eldon. 

This  sketch  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Oxford,  beyond  the  historical  and 
topographical  interest  wiH  show  how 
rich  is  tbe  University  in  appliances  and 
means,  not  only  for  its  old  scholastic  edu¬ 
cation,  but  for  all  the  training  demanded 
by  the  various  necessities  of  modern 
life.  We  believe,  also,  that  there  are 
many  of  her  teachers  who  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  end  and  aim 
of  this  wonderful  intellectual  appa¬ 
ratus.  In  the  noble  “  bidding  prayer  ” 
used  at  St.  Mary’s,  the  divine  protec¬ 
tion  is  invoked  on  Oxford  and  her  col¬ 
leges,  that  England  may  never  want 
men  qualified  to  serve  God  in  Church 
and  State.  Such  noble  words  indicate 
the  great  central  truth  that  all  study 
and  service  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  God.  It  is  by  the  divine  bless-  j 
ing  resting  on  intellectual  exertions, 
and  the  divine  grace  overruling  such  to 
good  results,  that  the  highest  aims  of 
the  highest  education  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  peace  and  happiness,  truth 
and  justice,  religion* and  piety  will  con¬ 
tinue  among  us  for  all  generations. 


AU  the  Tear  Rnand. 

A  FREAK  ON  THE  VIOLIN. 

SuBSKQUKNT  to  Tubal  Cain’s  inven¬ 
tions,  harp  and  organ  —  the  fiddle,  or 
lyre  played  on  with  a  bow,  takes  rank  by 
reason  of  its  antiquity.  Its  place  and 
importance  in  tbe  world  of  Music  are  of 
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the  first  interest.  The  difficulty  of  hand¬ 
ling  it,  which  is  extreme,  implies  the 
rarest  delicacies  of  ear  and  of  touch — the 
latter  not  to  be  attained  to  by  strenuous 
good  will,  supposing  apt  physical  or¬ 
ganization  denied.  “  A  hand  ”  on  the 
pianoforte  is  not  a  more  peculiar  posses¬ 
sion  than  a  “  bow  arm.”  On  the  precision 
of  finger-positions  does  purity  of  tone 
depend.  The  human  voice  has  little 
more  expressive  power —  even  with  the 
advantage  of  verbal  declamation  to  help 
it — than  the  Violin.  Lastly,  the  instru¬ 
ment  when  mute  has  cnaracteristics 
which  give  it  a  place  of  its  own.  Where¬ 
as  every  other  one  of  its  comrades  is 
worsened,  the  fiddle  is  bettered  by  age 
and  use.  A  violin  has  been  sold,  in  our 
time,  for  one  hundred  and  forty  times 
the  money  paid  for  it  when  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  its  maker.  A  story  is  told, 
by  Messrs.  Saudys  and  Forster,  in  their 
History  of  the  Violin^  that  for  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  Steiner  the  Tyrolese  (who  came 
after  the  great  Creinonese  and  Brescian 
makers)  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  Ameri¬ 
can  land  were  ceded,  at  a  dollar  an  acre, 
on  which  the  thriving  city  of  Pittsburg 
now  stands.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
to  this  in  the  vicissitudes  of  price  which 
“  the  marked  catalogue  ”  of  sold  statues 
and  pictures  registers. 

The  above  being  all  so  many  indispu¬ 
table  facts,  no  one  need  wonder  that  a 
body  of  tradition  and  anecdote  has  gath¬ 
ered  round  the  violin  family  —  the  same 
comprising  four  members :  besides  itself, 
viola,  violoncello,  and  double  bass — rich 
and  various  in  quality.  A  delightful  and 
amusing  book  might  be  written  on  the 
subject  for  the  delectation  of  those  “  who 
have  music  in  their  souls and,  since  it 
is  unfashionable  to  confess  to  contrary 
organization  in  these  our  times  of  changes 
and  progress,  when  music  has  become 
a  pleasure,  which,  like  the  Plague  of 
Egypt,  pervades  our  kings’  chambers  and 
our  working  men’s  houses — a  freak  on 
or  ab  >ut  the  violin  family,  their  makers, 
their  players,  and  the  music  prepared  for 
the  same,  may  not  be  altogether  untimely. 
A  compendious  and  well-executed  little 
book* — one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  most 
unpretending,  books  of  its  kind  that  I 
know  of— has  reminded  me  of  a  few  old 

*  VioUns  and  Violin  Maker*,  etc.  By  JosErn 
Pkakck,  Jun.  Longman  A  Co. 
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tales  and  truths,  and  enoonraged  me  to 
string  together  a  few  of  these  in  a  des¬ 
ultory  fashion. 

How  many  centuries  have  passed  since 
the  world  was  first  edified  by  the  sounds 
of  a  fiddle  ?  is  a  question  for  the  Dryas¬ 
dusts —  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly  here. 
Old  painters  —  how  far  inspired  by  tra¬ 
dition  or  not,  W’ho  shall  say  ? — have  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Apollo  on  the  hill  of 
Parnassus ;  and,  following  their  ex.ample, 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Leighton,  in  his  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Music,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Orpheus  as  the  magical  instrument  by 
which  Eurydice  was  given  back  to  life. 
Certain  it  is  that,  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries,  the  violin  had  taken 
its  present  form,  and  many  antimiarians, 
the  diligent  and  erudite  Mr.  William 
Chappell  among  the  number,  are  satisfied 
that  this  form  was  of  northern  rather 
than  southern  origin.  The  Welsh,  those 
dear  lovers  of  pedigree,  and  who  have 
asserted  (it  has  been  humorously  said) 
that  the -primeval  language  spoken  by 
Adam  and  Eve  was  theirs,  have  laid 
claim  to  it.  One  of  the  lozenges  in  the 
quaint  painted  roof  of  Peterborough 
cathedral,  showing  a  bare  -  legged  man 
dancing  to  his  kit  (date  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury),  has  a  curiously  modern  air,  so  far 
as  the  shape  of  the  instrument  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  it  was  not  perfected  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Amati  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  and  Di  Salo  of  Brescia,  gave 
models  which  have  been  slightly  varied 
by  such  notable  artificers  as  Stradi- 
varius,  Guarnerius,  Steiner,  and  others, 
but  never  unmade ;  nor,  indeed,  have 
essentially  changed.  Since  their  day, 
no  improvements  have  been  effected, 
save  in  the  making  of  the  bow — a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  without  parallel  in  the 
fabrication  of  musical  instruments  — 
which  has  been  universally  a  story  of 
discovery  and  progress.  Think  of  a 
Broadwood,  or  an  Erard  Concert  Grand 
Pianoforte,  as  compared  with  the  meek 
and  weak  little  clarichord,  which  sufficed 
to  Sebastian  Bach ;  think  how  the  powers 
of  King  David’s  instrument,  the  harp, 
have  been  extended  by  pedals  and 
“double-action”  since  the  days  of  the 
bards,  nay,  and  even  of  such  modem 
celebrities  as  Krumpholtz  and  Madame 
de  Genlis,  and  Madame  Spohr  the  first. 
Think  of  what  has  happened  to  “  the 
German  flute”  since  Frederick  the  Great 


bored  his  court  of  wits  and  philosophers, 
and  the  ears  of  his  patient  concert  -  mas¬ 
ter,  Herr  Quanz,  by  playing  his  three 
nightly  concertos.  Think  how  all  the 
mechanical  appliances  of  the  Organ,  as 
the  lightening  of  touch,  and  the  easier 
combinations  of  register,  have  been  im- 
roved  during  the  past  century  and  a 
alf,  since  Christian  Muller,  the  maker  of 
the  Haarlem  organ.  Gabelaar,  and  Sil- 
bermann,  and  Father  Schmidt  built  their 
instruments,  still  magnificent,  in  respect 
of  their  sonority,  but  comparatively  rude 
in  structure.  No  fate  of  the  kind  has 
befallen  the  violin.  The  best  workmen 
are  those  who  best  imitate  the  men  who 
wrought  three  hundred  years  ago.  In 
its  form,  in  proportion,  in  the  addition 
to  its  means,  no  improvement  has  been 
made ;  and  less  so  in  some  points  of  dec¬ 
oration  which  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  the  instrument.  The  secret  of  the  old 
varnishes,  which  are  as  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  a  violin,  as  is  manipulated 
clay  of  delicate  quality  to  the  texture  of 
china,  seems,  if  we  are  to  believe  common 
testimony,  irrecoverably  lost. 

Few  who  see  that  simple-looking  toy, 
out  of  which  such  admirable  music  is 
drawn,  have  an  idea  of  its  delicate  com¬ 
plexity  of  structure.  A  well-made  violin 
contains  more  than  filly  different  pieces 
of  woods,  the  woods  being  three :  maple, 
red  deal,  and  ebony.  The  wood  must 
be  thoroughly  seasoned,  especially  the 
red  deal ;  and  the  only  artist  of  modem 
times  who  is  said  to  counterfeit  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  makers,  M. 
Vuillaume,  of  Jraris,  has  done  so  mainly 
by  a  most  careful  selection  of  materials. 
Many  a  roof  and  panel  from  Swiss  cha¬ 
lets  have  found  their  way  into  his  work¬ 
shop.  Be  the  grain  ever  so  good,  the 
material  must  have  undergone  the  slow 
action  of  time.  Some  have  thought  to 
supersede  this  by  the  use  of  acids  and 
by  artificial  beat.  But  these  expedients, 
I  am  assured,  have  only  a  short-lived 
success.  The  violins  thus  forced  dete¬ 
riorate  steadily  ;  whereas  the  good  in¬ 
struments  become  more  mellow  and 
precious  in  sound  year  by  year.  It 
seems  agreed  that  the  amount  of  so¬ 
nority  in  the  violin  partly  depends  on 
the  flatness  or  otherwise  of  its  form. 
How  it  should  be  that  no  change  of  any 
importance  has  been  made  since  the 
days  of  Di  Salo  and  Amati,  presents,  I 
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repeat,  one  of  the  most  siognlar  anom- 
aliee  in  that  history  of  anomalies — the 
lovely  art  of  Music.  But  the  violin  is 
nothing  without  its  bow  ;  and  the  per¬ 
fected  oo\r  is  an  invention  dating  nearly 
two  centnries  later  than  the  perfection 
of  the  instrument  which  it  bids  to  dis- 
conrse.”  Here  is  a  second  anomaly. 

A  third  is,  that  the  instrument  was 
brought  to  perfection  before  any  music 
was  product  worth  performing  on  it 
(as  wc  understand  matters^.  Corelli 
and  Scarlatti  were  not  writing  when 
Amati,  and  Stradivarius,  and  Gnarner- 
ins  were  producing  their  masterpieces, 
which  sufficed  for  the  Paganinis  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  for  the  execution  of  their  stu¬ 
pendous  feats  of  volubility  and  brilliancy, 
in  truth,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  the  music  written  for  the  violin 
was  mere  child’s  play — the  works  of  one 
wonderful  man  excepted — John  Sebas¬ 
tian  Bach.  This  great  genius  who  di¬ 
vined  so  much,  and  the  value  of  whose 
experiments  to  the  world  of  musical 
poets  has  only  come  to  be  appreciated 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
can  have  encountered  no  one,  I  suspect, 
in  the  least  able  to  present  on  the  violin 
his  difficult  and  recondite  fancies.  His 
Sonatas, 'Chaconnes,  Variations,  as  good 
as  buried  until  Mendelssohn  disinterred 
them,  tax  a  player  to  the  amount  which 
few  players,  save  of  the  calibre  of  Spohr, 
a  Joachim,  and  a  Molique,  can  afford 
to  be  taxed.  Perh?’'  as  a  body,  the 
French  violinists,  ml  represented  by 
Leclair,  inheriting  Italian  traditions  from 
Lulli,  were  in  advance  .of  their  contem¬ 
poraries  of  other  countries — but  so  loose 
IS  all  record  of  Music  at  that  period, 
that  nothing  beyond  conjecture  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  have  tried,  in  the  above,  to  touch 
on  a  few  of  the  leading  points  and  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  the  leading  instrument  of  the 
orchestra — the  most  singular  representa¬ 
tive  of  conservative  aud  progressive  life 
in  combination  that  the  story  of  Music, 
that  most  capricious  among  the  arts,  in¬ 
cludes.  It  would  be  easy  to  swell  these 
paragraphs  to  any  extent,  by  offering 
characters  of  what  may  be  called  the 
representative  men  of  the  violin,  such  as 
Farini,  Geminiani,  Rode,  Viotti,  Lafont ; 
but  these  can  be  found  by  any  reader 
who  ransacks  the  dictionaries ;  so  that 
I  shall  content  myself  with  rummaging  I 
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my  own  peculiar  stores  of  recollection 
regarding  some  of  the  great  players  of 
this  nineteenth  century. 

Of  course,  the  first  of  these  to  be 
named  is  Paganini ;  but  the  man  whom 
to  name,  so  as  to  give  any  distinct  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  impression  made  on  me  by 
him,  is  most  difficult.  There  are  people 
of  genius  who  rule  b^  disturbing,  not 
subjugating,  the  spirits  of  those  who 
listen  to  them.  One  of  these  (to  cite  a 
parallel  in  music)  was  Malibran  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Pasta ;  another,  the  great 
Genoese  violinist,  who  convulsed  Europe 
by  his  triumphs,  as  no  instrumentalist 
(the  Abb6  Liszt  excepted)  has  done  be¬ 
fore  or  since  his  apparition. 

One  may  well  talk  of  “  apparition  ”  in 
Paganini’s  case ;  because  the  intense  and 
eccentric  personality  of  the  man  had  its 
share  in  the  attention  his  performances 
excited.  A  vampire  in  an  orchestra  is 
not  an  every-day  sight;  and  never  did 
man  by  dress  and  gesture  make  more  of 
a  ghostly  aspect  than  did  he,  neither 
more  obviously  thereby  invite  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  the  marvellous  anecdotes  which 
Fancy  makes  out  of  nothing  for  Scandal 
to  repeat.  Paganini’s  real  life  had  been 
miserable  and  disorderly  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  such  foolish  people  as  think  mys¬ 
tery  and  error  inevitable  accompani¬ 
ments  of  genius.  It  was  a  long  fever 
fit  of  gambling  and  avarice,  alternating 
with  the  exercise  of  most  startling  prog¬ 
ress  in  art.  With  most  hearers,  owing 
to  the  exaggeration  of  his  expression,  to 
which  hU  limitless  execution  enabled 
him  to  give  the  fullest  scope,  Paganini 
passed  as  being  fuller  of  passion  than 
any  instrumentalist  who  ever  appeared. 
Such  is  not  my  own  .impression.  I  nev¬ 
er  could  rid  myself  when  I  heard  him, 
though  I  was  then  inexperienced  and 
liable  to  be  carried  away  by  what  is  as¬ 
tonishing,  of  a  conviction  of  the  player’s 
eccentricity,  which  gave  a  false  pathos 
to  his  slow  movements,  and  a  regulated 
caprice  to  his  brilliant  effects,  llis  ex¬ 
ecution  was  limitless ;  his  tone  was  thin, 
and  chargeable  with  a  certain  abuse  of 
trembling  vibration,  which,  for  a  time, 
became  tiresomely  fashionable ;  but  the 
tone  was  unimpeachable  in  purity.  His 
peculiar  effects  in  execution,  in  staccato 
and  piziioato  passages,  in  a  command  of 
the  fourth  string  so  complete  as  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  tom  his  violin  into  a  mono- 
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chord  —  those  glassy  harmonio  sounds 
(which,  however,  when  used  to  excess 
satiate),  are  now  understood  not  to  have 
been  invented  by  him,  but  by  Durand, 
or  Duranowski,  a  miscreant  belonging 
to  the  class  of  vagabond  geniuses, 
wrecked  by  their  wasteful  profligacy, 
whose  number,  happily  for  art,  diminish¬ 
es  year  by  year.  Spohr,  in  his  autobi¬ 
ography,  declares  that  the  harmonic  ef¬ 
fects  h^  been  also  anticipated  by  the 
“  once  famous  Scheller  ” — another  violin¬ 
ist  of  great  talent  and  disordered  life, 
who  was  possibly  ruined  by  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  unclean  and  profligate 
Count  Wtlrtemberg,  and  who  passed 
out  of  sight  in  want  and  misery.  But 
though  Scheller  may  have  heard  Duran¬ 
owski,  it  is  improbaible  that  the  Genoese 
artist  ever  crossed  Scheller’s  path.  The 
harmonic  feat  is  not  worth  much. 

It  may  be  added  that,  from  the  time 
when  he  rose  into  notoriety,  Paganini 
took  small  pains  to  maintain  his  powers 
of  execution  by  practice  ;  never,  it  is 
said,  taking  his  violin  from  his  case 
betwixt  exhibition  and  exhibition,  and 
showing  small  general  interest  in  music ; 
the  exception  being  the  munifleent  pres¬ 
ent  volunteered  by  this  miserly  man  to 
M.  Berlioz,  as  the  continuer  of  Beet¬ 
hoven,  which  has  become  a  historical 
anecdote. 

I’aganini’s  playing  of  classical  music 
was  in  no  respect  remarkable,  llis  great 
concert  pieces  composed  for  himself, 
though  uaequal,  were  ex^llent  in  point 
of  grace,  fancy,  and  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
play.  lie  was  the  original  “  Carnival 
of  Venice and  threw  into  the  changes 
of  that  insignificant  gondola  tune  an 
amount  of  whim,  contrast,  and  reckless 
gayety  (costume,  almost,  one  might  say) 
impossible  to  forget.  To  sum  up,  wheth¬ 
er  his  strength  was  that  of  health  or 
fever,  whether  his  taste  was  always  un¬ 
impeachable  or  the  reverse,  whether  he 
was  more  powerful  to  surprise  than  to 
move,  or  not — as  an  executive  artist, 
whose  genius  left  his  impress  on  his 
generation,  Paganini  stands  unparagon¬ 
ed.  For  a  time  the  influence  was  not  a 
good  one.  Sham  Paganinis  appeared  by 
the  score,  and  made  concert  music  hid¬ 
eous.  One  or  two  of  these  were  meant 
by  nature  for  better  things  ;  to  give  an 
example,  the  Norwegian  virtuoso,  M. 
Ole  Bull,  whose  peciubuities  amounted 


to  a  specimen  of  those  close  and  ingen¬ 
ious  parodies  of  a  strange  original, 
which  perplex  and  cause  regret  in  ev¬ 
ery  honest  observer.  To  have  justified 
bis  choice  of  style,  M.  Ole  Bull  should 
have  carried  out  Paganini’s  eflccts,  as 
I’aganini  carried  out  Duranowski’s. 
Only  the  feat  was  simply  impossible. 

At  the  antipodes  to  this  magnificent 
curiosity  of  Genius  working  out  its  pur¬ 
poses,  not  without  resource  to  empiri¬ 
cism,  stands  m  the  modern  history  of 
the  Violin  a  man  whose  notable  tdent 
almost  rose  to  genius :  and  whose  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  art  was  wider,  healtliier,  and 
will  probably  prove  longer  -  lived  than 
that  of  bis  Italian  contemporary — Louis 
Spohr.  The  impetus  given  by  him  to 
the  school  of  German  violin-playing  can¬ 
not  be  over-estimated.  Of  all  the  play¬ 
ers  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  violin,  Spohr  takes  the  highest  rank 
as  a  composer ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  only 
great  violinist  who  succeeded  in  opera, 
in  sacred,  in  symphonic,  in  chamber,  and 
in  solo  concert  music :  and  this  witbout 
any  peculiarity  in  invention  or  bright¬ 
ness  of  fancy.  Not  a  single  theme  by 
Spohr  has  become  popular.  It  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  speculate  how  far 
this  may  be  referable  to  the  character 
and  physical  organization  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable,  most  self  -  engrossed, 
most  stalwart,  most  diligent,  and  least 
engaging  men  who  has  figured  in  the 
annals  of  music.  He  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  intelligence  and  bigoted  loy¬ 
alty  to  himself,  as  bis  autobiography 
makes  clear.  He  bad  something  like 
universality  of  endowments,  for,  as  a 
youth,  he  drew  and  painted  portraits — 
his  own  (which  is  significant),  and  those  of 
the  girls  who'fell  in  love  with  him — and 
for  a  while  could  hardly  decide  by  which 
of  the  sister  arts'  be  would  make  his 
fortune.  Having  decided,  however,  for 
music,  Spohr  carried  through  bis  pur- 

fose  in  a  truly  characteristic  manner, 
le  stalked  along  through  his  life  to  the 
end  of  it,  holding  his  bead  high,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left;  and 
though  honest,  as  remarkable  for  his 
self  -  esteem  as  for  his  probity.  His 
presence  was  as  striking  as  Paganini’s, 
though  in  a  style  totally  different.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  charlatan  about  Spohr. 
He  was  ot  commanding  stature,  with 
features  noble  in  form  and  serious  in  ex- 
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pression,  well  befitting  the  musician,  not 
a  bar  of  whose  writings  is  chargeable 
with  vnlgarity,  but  whose  aspect  promis¬ 
ed  a  refinement  in  the  man  which  his 
social  manners  did  not  always  fulfil ;  for 
to  be  refined  is  to  be  considerate  of 
others,  and  this  Spohr  was  not.  Of  all 
the  instrumental  players  I  recollect,  he 
was  the  most  stately  to  see,  and  one 
of  the  coldest  to  hear.  Of  all  the  man¬ 
nered  composers  who  ever  wrote,  (and 
Spohr  was  as  mannered  as  the  veriest 
Italian — to  name  but  one.  Signor  Ros¬ 
sini,  whose  flimsy  writings  he  so  coolly 
analyzed) — he  was  the  least  mannered  in 
his  playing.  Not  a  point  in  it  was  over¬ 
wrought,  not  a  point  was  underfinished. 
“  Propriety  and  tact,”  as  the  late  George 
Robins  said  in  one  of  his  advertisements, ' 
“  presided and  there  was  in  it  such  ' 
beauty  as  belongs  to  perfect  order,  per-  I 
feet  purity,  perfect  symmetry,  perfect ' 
command,  over  all  the  legitimate  re¬ 
sources  of  his  craft.  It  was  a  sincere, 
complete  exhibition — if  there  was  ever  | 
such  a  thing — but  one  which  spoke  to 
the  head,  not  to  the  heart ;  to  the  con¬ 
science,  and  not  to  the  affections.  The 
“  sacred  fire  ”  was  not  there.  I  think 
that  if  Spohr  had  been  a  thin  little  man, 
and  without  that  Jupiter  port  of  his,  his 
playing  might  have  neen  less  successful 
in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
than  as  in  his  autobiography  he  fondly 
tells  us  it  was. 

But  make  what  we  will  of  Spohr,  of 
his  strange  indifference,  or  else  false  ap- 
reciation  of  other  comrades’  works — of 
is  deficiency  of  fundamental  knowledge, 
proved  by  his  taking  late  in  life  to  re¬ 
study  counterpoint,  when  the  task  in 
hand  was  an  Oratorio,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  German  violinist  and  com¬ 
poser  for  the  violin,  he  most  always  hold 
a  first  place.  As  a  professor,  he  knew 
(not  always  a  winning  or  flexible  man) 
bow  to  quicken  the  intelligence,  and  not 
BO  much  to  insure  the  respect  as  to  gain 
the  affection  of  his  pupils.  These  Could 
be  named  by  some  two  score,  were  a 
contemporary  catalogue  the  matter  in 
hand  ;  but  two  may  mentioned — the 

Brothers  Holmes — if  only  because  of  the 
singular  indifference  of  their  and  our 
native  country  to  their  great  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Rode  as  Spohr  could  be  to  his 
Cassel  orchestra,  calling  them  “  swine  ” 
when  they  displeased  him,  his  pupils, 
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one  and  all,  seem  to  have  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  him  without  stint ;  and  man^ 
an  act  of  private  forbearance  and  kindli¬ 
ness,  on  his  part,  to  those  straitened 
in  their  means,  is  to  be  set  against  the 
impression  above  recorded. 

Then,  as  to  written  music  for  the  vio¬ 
lin,  whereas  Paganini’s  efforts  and  effects 
have  died  out,  to  be  reproduced  in  a 
feeble  and  incomplete  echo  by  his  kins¬ 
man,  Signor  Sivori,  the  violin  Concertos 
of  Spohr  will  not  soon  be  laid  aside, 
owing  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
instrument  they  display,  the  sensible  or¬ 
chestral  combinations  they  conclude,  and 
the  individuality  of  their  manner ;  which, 
be  it  right  or  wrong,  is  Spobr’s  own,  and 
his  alone.  Further,  his  violin  duets  are 
unsurpassed  as  combinations  of  melody, 
suave,  if  not  new,  with  harmony  pleasing 
and  luscious,  if  something  monotonous. 
The  rage  for  Spohr’s  music  has  subsided 
everywhere  ;  but  his  influence,  and  that 
of  all  he  wrote  for  his  special  instrument, 
has  not  subsided  ;  nor,  I  fancy,  may  al¬ 
together  subside, 

“  Till  Music  shall  untune  the  sky.” 

and  the  devices  and  desires  of  Herr 
Wagner  shall  rule  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  artists  who 
ever  took  violin  in  hand  was  De  Beriot, 
some  shortcomings  in  depth  of  feeling 
granted.  He  may  be  named  as  among 
the  exceptions  bjr  which  rules  are  prov¬ 
ed.  That  certain  qualities  are  “  con¬ 
stant”  (as  the  mathematicians  say)  in 
certain  countries,  I  have  been  long  con¬ 
vinced.  The  vivacious  Irish,  as  a  body 
of  musicians,  have  a  propensity  to  drag¬ 
ging  and  drawling.  The  English  have 
small  feeling  for  accent  as  compared 
with  the  French.  There  has  not  been 
one  great  French  contralto  singer.  The 
Belgians  in  music  are  heavy  rather  than 
elegant,  and  are  apt  to  substitute  (as  M. 
Vieuxtemps  has  shown  us  on  the  violin) 
elaborate  pomposity  for  real  feeling  and 
grandeur.  But  De  Beriot,  the  most  el¬ 
egant  of  violinists,  was  a  Belgian,  born 
at  Louvain.  If  Paganini  pairs  off  with 
Liszt,  De  Beriot  does  among  pianists 
with  Thalberg,  and  among  singers  with 
Madame  Cinti  •  Damoreau.  The  three 
may  be  cited  as  irreproachable.  Greater 
beauty  of  tone  was  never  heard  than 
theirs.  Greater  grace  and  polish  with¬ 
out  finicality  than  theirs  cannot  be  at- 
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tained.  Had  more  of  emotion  been  add¬ 
ed  by  nature,  the  excellence  might  have 
been  less  equable.  None  of  the  three 
can  be  called  cold ;  none  of  the  three 
ventured  one  inch  deeper  than  the  point 
their  powers  enabled  them  to  fathom.  In 
Spohr’s  Autobiography  ho  speaks  grudg¬ 
ingly  of  I)e  Beriot  (as  he  does  almost  of 
every  violinist  save  himself),  albeit  De 
Beriot  exercised ,  a  fascination  by  his 
playing  which  Spohr  never  commanded, 
more  solid  though  Spohr’s  music  is. 
And  De  Beriot’s  airs  with  variations,  and 
Concertos  (especially  one  with  the  ron¬ 
do  in  the  Russian  style),  live  in  recollec¬ 
tion,  though  not  heard  for  many  a  year, 
as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  enjoyed 
but  yesterday.  The  one  man  who  might 
have  challenged  him  on  his  own  ground 
w’as  Mayseder  of  Vienna  (whose  lovely 
and  natunal  and  becoming  compositions 
must  not  pass  without  a  word,  when  the 
Violin  and  its  sayings  and  doings  are 
the  theme) ;  but  Mayseder  was  not  a 
show — otherwise  a  travelling  player — 
and  never,  I  believe,  quitted  the  Aus¬ 
trian  capital,  and  the  orchestra  of  the 
Kiirnther  Thor  Theatre  there.  A  solo  I 
heard  from  him  in  a  hackneyed  ballet 
to  accompany  a  dancer  on  a  hot  autumn 
evening  to  an  empty  house,  w’as  enough 
of  itself  to  show  his  sweetness,  gracious¬ 
ness,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
best  u.ses  of  the  violin. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  a  violin  play¬ 
er  in  whom  something  of  the  spirits  of 
the  North  and  South,  were  combined — 
the  classical  grandeur  and  repose  of  the 
one — the  impassioned  abandonment  of 
the  other:  who  was,  nevertheless,  in  no 
respect  an  eclectic  artist ;  neither  one 
on  whom,  as  in  De  Beriot’s  case,  given 
qualities  could  be  counted  on  with  cer¬ 
tainty — a  player  who  in  his  best  hours, 
in  the  best  music,  had  power  to  move 
his^ublic  as  none  of  the  three  professors 
of  his  instrument  mentioned  before  him 
were  able  to  do.  This  was  Ernst ;  who 
appeared  after  the  three  great  players 
commemorated,  and  who,  in  spite  of  one 
fatal  defect,  a  tendency  to  false  intona¬ 
tion,  no  more  to  be  controlled  than  was 
the  same  fault  in  Pasta’s  singing,  could 
assert  himself  as  among  the  best  of  his 
order,  and  occasionally,  as  best  among 
the  best.  I  have  never  heard  a  man 

fiy  worse  than  he  did  sometimes. 
h.ave  never  heard  a  man  play  so 


well  as  I  have  heard  Ernst  pl.a^:  and 
this  not  in  the  form  of  showy  displays, 
such  as  any  glib  or  indefatigable  person 
may  bring  himself  to  produce,  but  in  the 
utterance  of  the  intense,  yet  not  over-in¬ 
tense,  expression  with  which  he  could 
interpret  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  poets  in  music.  Ilis  leading  of 
Beethoven’s  three  Russian  quartets  (the 
Razumouffsky  set)  may  be  set  beside 
Madame  Viardot’s resistless  presentment 
of  Gluck’s  Orpheus,  beside  Pasta’s  “  Son 
io  ”  in  Medea,  beside  the  “  Suivez  moi  ” 
of  Duprez  in  Guillaume  Tell.  In  all  the 
four  instances  cited,  the  case  w’as  one  of 
fervent  genius — so  fervent  as  to  make 
defects  and  disadvantages  forgotten,  but 
mastered  by,  not  mastering,  its  possess¬ 
or.  Ilerr  Ernst’s  tone  on  the  violin  had 
nothing  of  Spohr’s  immaculate  purity, 
nothing  of  Do  Beriot’s  Avinning  charm  ; 
but  it  Avas  a  tone  that  spoke,  and  that 
spoke,  too,  to  the  heart,  and  represent¬ 
ing  there  the  nature  of  as  genial,  and 
affectionate,  and  noble  a  man  as  ever 
drew  breath,  or  droAV  a  bow.  No  mat¬ 
ter  a  disadvantageous  education — no 
matter  a  certain  languor  of  physical  tem- 
erament  AA’hich  made  him  too  access!- 
le  to  persuasion  —  there  was  in  Ernst 
nothing  paltry,  nothing  jealous,  nothing 
to  be  explained  away,  in  any  artistic 
transaction  of  his  life.  And  this,  I  hold 
(believing  that  every  man’s  art  will, 
more  or  less,  express  his  nature),  w’as 
to  be  heard  and  felt  in  Ernst’s  playing. 
There  AA’as  sometimes  in  it  a  majesty, 
sometimes  an  intimate  expression,  by 
right  of  which  he  deserves  to  stand  alone 
in  the  gallery  of  violinists.  The  same 
qualities  are  represented  in  his  music  ; 
“  the  stars  ”  having  destined  Ernst  to  be 
a  great  composer,  had  he  been  born,  like 
Spohr,  with  untiring  “  thcAvs  and  sin¬ 
ews,”  or  had  been  as  strictly  trained  as 
Avas  Spohr.  But,  he  just  produced  in 
the  way  of  composition  what  sufficed 
for  his  own  needs  and  remarkable  exec¬ 
utive  powers.  One  production  of  his, 
however,  the  first  movement  of  a  Con¬ 
certo  in  C  sharp  minor,  though  overlad¬ 
en  with  technical  difficulties,  is  full  of 
great  thoughts  carried  out  by  adequate 
science.  This  fragment  may  well  be  the 
despair  of  smaller  folk  who  attempt  the 
violin.  When  Ernst  played  it  (on  his 
good  days)  there  AA’as  no  feeling  of  dif¬ 
ficulty,  either  in  the  music  or  for  the 
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player.  It  should  be  recorded  that 
Ernst’s  ineqnality,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  in  some  measure,  limited  his 
popularity.  Those  who  think  that  the 
presence  of  mind  and  feeling  borne  out 
by  great  executive  power,  and  a  style 
thoroughly  individual,  do  not  still  atone 
for  occasional  uncertainty,  dwelt  on 
Ernst’s  imperfect  intonation,  and  de¬ 
nied  him  merit. 

No  such  question  has  been  or  can  be 
raised  against  the  reigning  King  of  vio- 
Knists,  Herr  Joachim — whose  populari¬ 
ty  is  without  one  dissenting  voice,  and 
whose  excellence  as  a  player  is  without 
alloy.  Avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  what 
may  be  called  trick  music,  and,  till  now, 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  write 
that  which  shall  satisfy  a  mixed  audience, 
he  has  been  driven,  beyond  any  of  the 
artists  hitherto  named,  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  other  men’s  compositions.  In 
this  occupation  he  has  been  equalled  by 
no  predecessor.  Whether  the  matter  in 
hand  be  the  wondrous  inventions  of  Se¬ 
bastian  Bach — ancient  but  not  old,  and 
with  all  their  formalities  of  former  times, 
more  romantic  and  suggestive  than  most 
of  the  ravings  of  the  day,  which  are  set 
forth  as  profound  and  transcendental 
poetry — whether  it  be  Beethoven’s  loft¬ 
iest  inspirations  (such  as  the  Adagio  in 
his  D  major  trio),  or  Sphor’s  Sccna 
Drammatica,  or  Mendelssohn’s  lovely 
Concerto,  this  magnificent  artist  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  With  a  purer 
taste  than  Paganini — with  more  feeling 
tbanSphor — with  more  earnestness  than, 
and  almost  as  much  elegance  as,  De  lieriot 
— with  more  certainty  than  Ernst,  Herr 
Joachim  presents  a  combination  of  the 
highest  intcllectu.al,  poetical,  and  tcchni- 
nid  qualities.  In  the  rendering  of  music 
he  is  without  a  peer. 

I  must  name  one  more  artist,  never  to 
be  mentioned  without  respect  when  the 
Violin  is  in  hand.  Having  -illustrated 
by  parallels,  I  may  say  that  what  Mo- 
scbeles  is  as  composer  for  the  pianoforte, 
Molique  is  for  the  Violin — not  always 
spontaneous,  but  always  interesting  by 
ingenuity  and  distinct  individuality.  The 
concert  pieces  of  Molique  will  not  grow 
antiquated.  They  are  quainter  and  less 
cloying  •  than  Sphor’s ;  perhaps  less  ad- 
vantageons  in  displaying  the  executant, 
but  demanding,  in  tbeir  final  movements 
especially,  a  certain  humor,  clear  of  ec¬ 


centricity,  which  gives  them  a  great  rel¬ 
ish,  and  IS  totally  unborrowed.  In  Herr 
Molique’s  chamber  music  there  is  more 
labor  and  less  freedom,  but  everywhere 
traces  of  a  sincere  and  thoughtful  mu¬ 
sician,  which  must  interest  those  who  val¬ 
ue  the  thorough  workmanship  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  head  and  hand.  K  it  be  added 
that  many  a  charlatan  without  a  tithe  of 
Herr  Molique’s  ideas,  or  a  fiftieth  part 
of  his  skill  in  treating  the  same,  has 
amassed  a  fortune,  whereas  his  long  life, 
now  drawing  towards  eventide,  of  lion- 
orable  toil,  extended  usefulness,  and  the 
respect  duo  to  one  without  a  taint,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  littleness,  or  intrigue,  has  been 
ill  recompensed,  the  purpose  of  such  a 
revelation  will  be  easily  divined — not  to 
sadden  those  who  love  Art,  but  to  cheer 
them,  by  giving  them  a  chance  of  cheer¬ 
ing  the  latter  days  of  one  to  whom  every 
sincere  student  of  the  Violin  and  violin 
music  owes  a  debt. 


FRANCIS  GRANT,  ESQ., 

PRESIDEMT  or  TRK  ROTAL  ACADKMT. 

A  SKETCn  BT  THE  EDITOR. 

Portraits  of  eminent  men,  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  any  department  of  human  learning, 
in  literature,  in  science  or  art,  or  in  any 
high  station  in  life,  in  Church  and  State, 
on  the  bench,  or  on  the  throne,  or  at  the 
head  of  armies,  are  always  interesting 
and  valuable.  In  the  past  years  and 
volumes  of  this  work,  we  have  selected 
a  great  variety  of  illustrations  and  finely 
engraved  portraits  of  eminent  men,  and 
we  now  add  a  portrait  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England,  as 
tlie  representative  of  the  great  world 
of  art.  The  artists,  and  the  admirers 
of  art,  among  our  readers  in  tliis  coun¬ 
try  will,  we  trust,  be  gratified  with  this 
portrait.  We  add  a  brief  biographical 
sketch : 

Francis  Grant  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1803.  His  youngest  brother 
is  Lieutenant  •  General  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
G.C.B.,  the  officer  who  so  distinguished 
himself  in  India  and  China.  Mr.  Grant 
w’as  originally  destined  for  the  Scotch 
Bar  ;  he  always  had,  however,  a  strong 
penchant  for  art,  and  when  a  youth  at 
Edinburgh  took  lessons  in  drawing  the 
human  figure  fcom  Mr.  George  Somer¬ 
ville,  who  enjoyed  much  local  celebrity 
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as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Grant’s  very  first  at¬ 
tempt  in  oil  painting  was  a  small  eques¬ 
trian  portrait  of  his  brother,  Sir  Hope, 
then  a  Cornet  in  the  Ninth  Lancers ;  and 
it  was  from  the  keen  competition  among 
the  members  of  the  family  to  possess  this 
picture  that  Mr.  Grant  was  induced  to 
exchange  parchment  and  pleading  for 
alette  ana  pencils.  It  may  be  remem- 
ered  that  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
same  officer,  painted  on  his  return  from 
the  East,  full  of  honors,  many  years  after, 
by  the  same  brother,  then  an  R.A.,  was 
exhibited  in  Trafaljrar-square  four  years 
ago.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  whose  name  is 
honorably  associated  with  the  priceless 
marbles  he  brought  from  Greece,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  young  artist’s  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  he  offered  to  lend  him  for 
copying,  to  be  retained  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
quired,  any  picture  from  his  fine  collec¬ 
tion.  Mr  Grant  chose  the  equestrian 
portrait,  by  Velasquez,  of  the  Due  d’Oli- 
varez,  which  was  so  much  admired  at 
the  Manchester  Art  -  Treasures  Exhibi- 
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I  tion  ;  and  we  understand  that  the  new 
President  attributes  much  of  his  success 
simply  to  study  of  that  noble  work.  Mr. 
Grant  has  had  the  honor  of  painting 
life-size  equestrian  portraits  of  her  Maj¬ 
esty  and  the  late  Prince  Consort — these 
were  painted  for  Christ’s  Hospital ;  also 
a  picture  of  the  Queen  on  horseback,  at¬ 
tended  by  her  suite,  in  Windsor  Park,  • 
including  portraits  of  the  late  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  and 
others.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
notabilities  transferred  to  canvas  by  the  > 
most  fashionable  portrait  -  painter  since 
Lawrence,  wo  should  have  to  mention  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  British 
personages  distinguished  either  by  talent, 
rank,  beauty,  or  fashion,  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Grant  has  recently  been  chosen 
the  new  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and,  by  custom,  will  soon  become  Sir 
Francis  Grant.  He  is  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  —  an  accomplished  painter, 
and  a  courteous  British  gentleman. 


POETRY. 


NEMESIS. 

W«  were  sisters,  fortnne  faror'd. 
Bom  of  noble  race ; 

She  was  fragile,  timid,  tender. 

With  the  sweetest  face  I 

Like  a  shy  half-hidden  snowdrop, 
Pare,  and  pale,  add  meek ; 

Not  the  faintest  glow  of  summer 
Resting  on  her  cheek. 

8be  was  gnileless,  good,  and  gentle 
I  was  restless,  strong. 

With  a  fierce  ambition  burning. 

'  Uoading  me  along. 

She  was  like  a  star  at  evening. 
Exquisitely  bright; 

I  was  like  a  flashing  meteor. 

Putting  out  her  light. 

To  be  fairest,  first,  and  greatest. 
Heart  of  heart’s  desire, 

Ri^d  beneath  my  proud  cold  bosom 
Like  consuming  firs. 

Daring,  reckless  of  the  future. 
Conscience,  shame,  remorse. 

Earth  dcipising,  lloaven  defying, 

I  puraued  my  course. 

Be  ray  guileful  arts  aure  working. 
Treachery,  cold  deceit, 

Soon  1  brought  my  siater’a  anitors 
Vanquished  to  my  feet;  I, 


Victims  bnt  to  grace  my  triumph. 

On  their  necks  to  tresd ; 

What  to  me  waa  love  or  rapture  ? 

.  1  who  Bcom'd  to  wed  I 

Till  at  length  he  came.  Oh  !  Nature, 
What  a  skill  was  thine, 

Out  of  worthless  clay  to  fashion 
Creature  so  divine  I 

Dower’d  with  grace  and  every  virtue, 
Noble,  gentle,  grand. 

All  my  pulses  thrill’d  and  quiver’d 
When  he  touch’d  my  hand. 

Oh  what  rage,  disdain,  and  anguish 
In  my  bosom  strove. 

When  I  knew  he  loved  my  sister. 
Answering  to  her  love  I 

Sleep  forsook  my  bursting  eyeballs. 
Tortures  rack’d  my  brain ; 

Nought  remain’d  ’twixt  death  and  madness. 
Save  his  love  to  gain. 

Then  the  deadliest  powers  of  evil 
To  my  call  obey’d. 

Envy,  hate,  and  malice,  forging 
Slanders  for  mine  aid. 

Demons  in  my  bosom  wrestling. 

Scheming  night  and  day ; 

Iron  will  at  length  prevailing. 

Iron  fate  gave  way. 

In  my  bride-robea,  at  the  altar. 

On  my  finger  ohooe 
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Golden  circlet  that  betoken’d 
Me  hia  chosen  one. 

While  my  cup  of  dirzy  transport 
Brimm’d  and  sparkled  o’er, 

Ere  I  drain'd  the  draught  delirious, 

Death  stood  at  the  door. 

Death,  to  claim  my  hapless  sister; 

Happier  she  than  1 1 
Happy  when  the  broken-hearted — 

When  despair,  con  die  I 

White  as  lilies,  cold  as  marble, 

In  her  shroud  she  lay; 

Blest  oblivion  1  how  I  envied 
The  unconscious  clay  I 

Tet  my  impious  soul,  unbaffled, 

Stifled  nature’s  cry ; 

Bought  at  such  a  price,  I  dared  not 
Let  the  prize  go  by. 

While  earth’s  crown  of  love  and  glory 
Circled  roy  vain  head, 

I  must  live  among  the  living. 

Let  the  dead  be  dead. 

Nothing  to  my  sclflsh  cravings 
To  my  matchless  pride. 

To  ray  never-resting,  fretting 
Fancy,  was  deni^ 

On  from  change  to  change  I  hurried. 

On  from  land  to  land. 

Till  at  length  an  arrow  struck  mo 
From  an  unseen  hand. 

Ay,  and  with  an  aim  so  secret, 

Subtle,  sure,  and  dread. 

Scarce  I  knew  the  point  had  touch’d  me 
Till  the  poison  spread. 

Then  upon  my  heart  and  spirits 
Fell  an  icy  weight; 

'Mid  the  crowds  that  once  ador’d  mo 
1  stood  desolate. 

Evermore  a  long  black  shadow 
On  my  pathway  lay; 

Wheresoe  er  I  moved,  the  sunbeams 
Seem’d  to  slant  away. 

Every  hand  I  sought,  shrank  from  me. 

As  from  touch  of  death ; 

If  I  pluck’d  a  flower,  it  wither'd. 

Tainted  by  my  breath. 

Through  the  festive  crowds,  nngreeted. 
Like  the  plague  I  pass’d. 

And  with  sudden  gloom  and  terror 
Every  soul  o’ercast. 

Loved  no  more — and  how  unlovely ! 

Speak  1  my  soul’s  despair  I 
Where  were  now  the  lips  that  praised  me  ? 
Hearts  that  worshipp’d — where  T 

Ev’n  that  one,  for  whose  brief  favor. 

Fond  mad  dream  of  bliss, 

I  had  plunged,  past  all  forgiveness. 

Into  guilt’s  abyss — 


[June, 

When,  with  bitter  cries,  I  sought  him. 
Comfort,  help,  to  crave. 

Even  him  I  found  lamenting  , 

On  my  sister's  grave  1 

— AU  the  Year  Round. 


A  BLUSIL 
“thi  xloqukkt  blood.” 

In  a  blush  doth  a  tell-tale  appear 
That  speaks  to  the  e3'e,  quite  as  plain 
As  language  itself  can  convey  to  the  car. 

Some  tender  confession  of  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
What  thoughts  we  should  never  impart. 

What  secrets  we  never  should  speak. 

If  the  fountain  of  truth  in  the  heart 
Did  not  rise  in  a  blush  to  the  cheek. 

As  the  blossom  of  spring  on  the  bough 
Is  promise  of  fruits  yet  unseen. 

So  the  color  that  mantles  thy  beauty  just  now 
May  be  but  prophetic  of  hopes  but  yet  green. 
IIow  vain  is  each  delicate  art 
Of  concealment,  when  nature  would  speak. 
And  the  fountain  of  truth  in  the  heart 
Will  arise  in  a  blush  to  the  check  I 
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Ralph,  and  Other  Poeme.  By  Uaxar  L.  Ab- 
BBT.  Rondout:  Horatio  Fowkea.  New-York: 
N.  Tibbala.  186A.  Mr.  Abbey  possesses  con¬ 
siderable  poetic  power.  There  is  a  grace  and 
finish  about  some  of  his  poems  which  make  them 
attractive.  Ilia  previous  little  volume  we  read 
with  interest 


Poetry — Lyrical,  Narrative,  and  Satirical — q/ 
the  Civil  War.  Selected  and  edited  by  Richard 
Grant  Whitb.  New-York:  American  News 
Company.  1866.  The  author  has  been  governed 
by  sound  judgment  and  good  taste  in  his  selec¬ 
tions,  and  has  produced  the  best  volume  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  poetry  in  the  book.  The  appendix  contains 
a  selection  from  rebel  poetry. 

I  TTu  Queen  Mother  and  Roeamond.  By  Albx- 
andrr  Swinburne.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 
1866.  This  new  play  from  tliis  (lopular  author 
will  be  likely  to  attract  attention.  He  undoubt¬ 
edly  possesses  not  a  little  poetic  power,  and  com- 
manas  choice  language.  We  do  nut  believe  he 
can  make  popular  this  semi-antique  tyiic  of  the 
drama.  The  publishers  have  produced  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  a  style  of  great  neatness. 

I  The  South  Since  the  War  ;  as  Shown  by  Four¬ 
teen  Weeks  of  Travel  and  Observation  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  the  Carolinas.  By  Sidnet  Andrewb. 
Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1866.  The  sub- 

j  stance  of  this  volume  originally  appeared  as  the 
letters  of  a  correspondent  to  the  daily  press. 
The  author  is  a  careful  observer,  and  improved 
his  opportunities  welL  By  far  Ute  most  interest¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  book  arc  those  relatini^  to  the 
action  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Con¬ 
ventions,  at  which  the  author  was  present. 
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Doctor  Kemp  ;  the  Story  of  a  Life  with  a  Blem¬ 
ish.  The  American  News  Company.  1866. 
Dull  as  the  book  trade  generally  is,  novels  seem 
to  thrive,  judging  at  least  from  the  number 
which  are  published.  Wo  have  not  found  time 
to  read  this,  and,  therefore,  cannot  express  an 
opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

OazelU,  a  True  Tale  of  the  Oreat  Rebellion; 
and  Other  Poems.  Boston  :  Lee  A  Shepard. 
New-York :  American  News  Company.  1866. 
Still  another  volume  of  poems  on  the  war.  The 
leading  one  especially  is  good,  and  some  of  the 
others  are  readable.  It  is  amazing  what  an 
amount  of  poetic  composition,  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different,  the  war  has  brought  out.  We  doubt 
not  it  will  be  read  with  more  interest  in  coming 
generations  than  by  the  present 

Atphodd.  Boston  :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1866. 
This  anonymous  book  is  written  in  a  very  fluent 
and  graceful  style,  and  has  other  elements  of 
popularity.  Still  it  is  dreamy,  sad  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  Doth  artistically  and  morally.  “Er- 
minia”  deserved  a  better  fate.  Her  voyage  to 
California,  in  search  of  Russell,  whom  she  deeply 
loved,  but  who  hod  never  declared  his  love  to 
her,  is  a  violation  of  all  propriety ;  and  the  tragic 
scene  which  follows  her  discovery  of  his  marriage 
to  another,  coming  unheralded  upon  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  marriage  ceremony,  is  harrow¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme.  And  yet  it  is  a  book  which 
will  find  many  readers. 

In  TViot  :  or,  Dr.  Bertram’e  Household.  By 
Ahmand  M.  Douglass.  Boston:  Lee  A  Bhepard. 
1866.  A  capital  American  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  sensational  school,  and  we  like  it  the 
better  for  that.  It  is  pure  in  every  line,  and  ele¬ 
vating  in  its  teachings,  and  leaves  a  j^ood  impres¬ 
sion.  The  “  Doctor*  is  truly  noble  in  his  unsel¬ 
fishness,  and  “  Daisey "  is  matchless,  and  yet 
both  are  natural.  Wo  have  read  the  uihole  of  the 
book,  which  we  seldom  flo  in  works  of  this  class ; 
and  we  believe  all  who  begin  it  will  want  to  see 
the  end  of  it  before  they  lay  it  down. 

Temperance  Recollections — Labors,  Defeats,  Tri¬ 
umphs.  An  autobiography  by  John  Marsh,  D.D., 
for  thirty  years  corresponding  secretary  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Temperance  Union.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.  1866.  This  is  a  re¬ 
markable  book,  in  many  respects,  and  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  for  its  historic  facts  and 
statements,  which  gem  and  sparkle  along  its  con¬ 
densed  and  powenul  pages.  It  is  a  bwk  to  be 
read,  pondei^,  studied  in  every  family  where 
there  are  sons  and  fathers  to  bo  seduced  into  Uie 
destructive  paths  of  intem|>erance  and  ruin  by 
the  myriad  demons  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which  lie 
in  wait  in  every’  city  and  village  of  the  land. 
This  book  is  a  fitting  memorial  and  climax  of  a 
long  and  very  useful  life  in  the  temperance 
cause— of  abundant  labors,  toils,  and  self  denials, 
amid  many  discouragements  and  opposition  of 
open  enemies  and  lukewarm  friends.  Dr.  Marsh 
is  a  well-tried  veteran  in  the  service,  and  green 
laorels,  in  his  green  old  age,  await  him  on  earth, 
we'doubt  not,  and  in  heaven,  of  “  well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant.'*  We  are  in  no  danger  of 


speaking  too  strongly  of  Dr.  Marsh  and  his  well- 
Mrritten  volume.  We  have  known  him,  seen  him, 
observed  his  course  of  action,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  has  deserved  well  of  his  generation, 
saving,  by  his  advocacy  of  the  temperance  cause — 
his  strong  arguments,  facts,  writings,  and  publi¬ 
cations,  widely  diffused — thousands  of  his  fellow- 
men  from  the  drunkard’s  grave  in  this  world  and 
their  souls  from  eternal  death.  “  He  has  fought 
a  good  fight”  in  many  battles  against  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  the  volume  contains  a  historic  record  of 
great  interest  and  value,  of  facts,  anecdotes,  argu¬ 
ments,  statistics,  notices  of  eminent  men  and  per¬ 
sonages,  imperial  and  royal  friends  of  the  cause — 
a  vast  and  yet  condensed  embodiment  of  facts  of 
current  history,  such  as  can  be  found  in  no  other 
book  within  our  knowledge.  If  this  is  high  praise, 
the  book  deserves  it- all  and  more.  The  book 
grasps  the  temperance  cause  in  this  country,  in 
England,  in  Ireland,  in  France,  and  in  Russia, 
etc.,  and  lifts  the  curtain  before  monarchs  and 
many  eminent  men  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a 
rich  text  book  for  every  man  who  would  plead  the 
cause  of  temperance  in  public.  Wo  recommend 
every  father  and  widowed  mother  in  the  land 
who  have  sons  exposed  to  the  ruin  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  book,  with  an 
earnest  request  to  read  it  and  study  it.  It  may 
be  of  more  value  than  a  fortune  left  to  them.  It 
is  a  book  which  should  be  in  every  village  libra¬ 
ry  in  the  land.  Wo  ask  all  the  mends  of  tem¬ 
perance  to  read  and  recommend  the  book. 
VVe  believe  that  many  lives  would  have  been 
saved,  and  more  battles  gained,  if  copies  of  this 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  army  and  its  offi¬ 
cers  when  the  late  war  began ;  and,  if  half  the 
statements  in  the  public  press  are  true  in  regard 
to  Washington,  we  verily  think  that  Congress 
would  perfomi  a  valuable  service  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  funds  to  supply  a  coiiy  for  each  member,  and 
some  other  officials  at  Washington — not  that  all 
need  it,  for  many  true  friends  of  the  cause  are 
there,  and  we  wish  there  were  more  of  them. 

Daily  Meditations.  By  Rev.  Gkorqe  Bowin, 
American  Missionary,  BoniMiy,  India.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee. 
New-York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1866.  These 
meditations  are  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  are 
similar  in  general  scope  and  character  to  Jays 
Morning  and  Evening  Exercises  which  was  so 
deserv^ly  popular  some  years  since.  The  work 
is  executed  with  good  judgment  and  commend¬ 
able  ability.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  and 
useful  closet  companion  to  the  devout  Christian. 

The  Chinese  Language.  We  have  received  a 
curious  and  remarkable  book.  It  is  a  history 
and  geography  of  the  United  States,  written  and 
neatly  printed  in  the  language  of  China,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bridgeman,  American  missionary  at 
Shanghai,  China.  The  title  pa^  is  on  the  right  of 
Uic  volume,  like  the  Hebrew.  Each  page  contains 
ten  columns,  with  light  intermediate  Tines,  with¬ 
in  which  the  characters  are  printed,  much  like 
columns  of  numeral  figures.  It  contains  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  printed  only  on  one 
side.  It  contains  a  nemispheriral  map  of  the 
world,  small  maps  of  American  lakes,  territories, 
cities,  a  print  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  with 
the  cast  front,  and  various  iUustrations,  to  inform 
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the  celestials  about  our  country  and  its  habi^f 
and  institutions.  It  is  a  pndseworthy  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  American  missionary. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Iruh  Cronnoysi.— ►Mr.  G.  Henry  Einahan 
contributes  a  very  interesting  paper  on  these 
primitive  lake-dwellings  to  the  last  number  of 
the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Seienee.  The 
essay  is  amply  illustrated  witlt  maps  and  wood 
cuts,  and  is  worth  perusaL  He  has  found  that  a 
number  of  islands  in  Ballin  Lough,  county  Gal¬ 
way,  are  really  the  remnants  of  pile-habitations. 
In  island  No.  2  a  section  made  to  the  depth  of 
live  feet  discovered  the  following  materials : 

FLIn. 

6.  Peat  and  clay . about  0  9 

5.  Peat  an  1  atones,  with  a  few  bones .  “  0  9 

4  Wood  ashes  and  peat,  whh  thousands  of 
unbroken  cherry-stones,  a  lew  broken 
hasel  nuts,  a  few  broken  bones,  teeth, 

and  a  hall  of  red  coloring  matter .  “  9  8 

Sv  Basket-floor,  about  one  and  a  half  Inches 
thick 

S.  Sawed  oak  beams,  8  by  8  inches .  **0  6 

1.  Peat . over  0  6 

5  0 

The  oak  beams  were  evidently  sawed,  not  cut 
with  a  chopping  instrument,  t'hrough  them,  at 
about  nine  inches  apart,  there  were  pairs  of 
dowels  that  were  u^  to  fasten  the  basket¬ 
flooring  to  them.  In  this  flooring,  at  every 
nine  inches,  were  poles  2.6  inches  thick,  through 
which  the  dowels  went  and  fastened  the  floor¬ 
ing  to  the  beams.  These  {)oles  seemed  to 
be  of  ash  saplings,  while  the  rest  of  the  floor 
was  made  of  hazel  rods.  The  crannoge  seemed 
to  have  been  divided  into  huts  or  anartments,  as 
part  of  a  row  of  ash  piles  three  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  was  observed.  No  stone  or  other  imple¬ 
ments  were  found,  a  circumstance  which  Mr. 
Kinahan  attributes  to  the  incomplete  character 
of  his  explorations. 

TTu  Affe  of  Man. — A  Mr.  John  Locke,  whom 
we  do  not  sup|K)se  \o  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  great  metaphyscian,  has  pronounoed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verdict,  in  the  case  of  positive  vertut 
speculative  arehwology:  “It  is  submitted  that, 
conceding  their  due  value  and  significance  to  the 
discoveries  of  geologists  end  armsologists,  the 
phenomena  adduced  up  to  this  date  do  not  afford 
adequate  evidence  in  demonstration  of  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  (so  termed)  Stone  era,  or  that  it 
antedated  civilization  upon  our  globe ;  and  both 
sacred  and  secular  history  accord  with  human 
experience  in  aathenticating,  first,  the  Mosaical 
limit  of  6000  years  since  the  creation  of  man ; 
secondly,  that  civilization,  not  savagery,  was  his 
primitive  condition;  and,  thirdly,  liis  utter  in¬ 
capability  of  seif  -  renovation  from  moral  and 
physical  decadence,  apart  from  external  aid  and 
histrucUon." — See  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Irith  Aeademy. 

Progrete  of  the  Mont  Cent*  Tunnel. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  assurances  of  the  contractors,  the 
international  railway  between  France  and  Italy 
via  the  Alps  will  be  open  for  passengers  at  the 
latest  in  1871,  unless  some  unforeseen  accident 
should  mar  the  progress  of  tbs  present  apera- 
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tions.  The  Gazetia  H  Oettova  says;  “The 
piercing  of  one  of  the  roost  important  tunnels  of 
the  railroad  of  Eastern  Liguria  has  just  been 
completed ;  we  mean  the  Ruta,  which  connects 
Camoglia  with  San  Margherita  by  a  passage  of 
3060  yards.  The  termination  of  this  important 
work  does  away  with  the  most  serious  difliculty 
to  the  opening  of  the  branch  line  from  Genoa  to 
Chiavaix" 

Who  firet  dieeovered  Triehinaf  is  a  question 
which  hfks  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy 
during  the  past  quarter.  Dr.  T.  Hpencer  Gob- 
bold  has  cleared  up  the  whole  question  by  a 
very  interesting  and  able  contribution  to  our 
contemporary  the  Laneel,  in  which  he  shows 
that  the  merit  of  the  discovery  is,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens,  not  due  exclusively  to  one  individual. 
“  Happily,"  says  Dr.  Cobbold,  “  the  discovery  of 
the  actual  flesh-worm  itself  will  continue  to  be 
imperishably  associated  with  tlie  distinguished 
names  of  Owen,  Paget,  and  Wormald ;  while  the 
scarcely  less  important  discovery  of  the  lemon- 
shaped  and  calaned  capsules  must  permit  a  sim¬ 
ilar  bracketing  of  the  names  of  Hilton,  Peacock, 
and  Hodgkin. 

The  Natural  Hietory  Review. — We  regret  to 
observe  that  the  Natural  Hietory  Review  has 
ceased  to  exist.  This  journal,  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  an  Irish  periodical,  and  subsequently  an 
English  one,  was,  without  exception,  the  most 
excellent  periodical  of  its  kind.  We  fancy  its 
articles  were  of  too  high  a  standard  to  secure 
for  it  a  largo  number  of  subscribers,  and  hence 
its  failure  as  a  commercial  undertaking. 

Origin  of  the  Diamond. — Contrary  to  the  usual 
opinion  that  the  diamond  has  been  produced  by 
the  action  of  intense  heat  on  carbon,  Herr 
Goeppert  asserts  thut  it  owes  its  origin  to 
aqueous  agency.  His  argument  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  toe  diamond  becomes  black  when 
exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature.  He  con¬ 
siders  that  its  Neptuniaiworigin  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  often  on  the  surface  impressions 
of  grains  of  sand,  and  sometimes  of  crystals, 
showing  that  it  has  once  been  soft. 

The  Workt  of  lAnntrm. — ^The  first  edition  of 
the  Syetema  Nabtrre  of  Linnieus,  published  in 
1735,  is  to  be  reproduced  through  the  photo¬ 
lithographic  ))roceflR,  by  the  Stockholm  AcMemy 
of  Science.  It  conttins  the  earliest  attempt  to 
treat  man  zoSlogicoIly. 

Pempeetive  and  Photography. — Mr.  Carey  I/ea, 
the  American  corre.spondent  of  the  Britien  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography,  has  commenced  a  senes  of 
pa]>cM  of  a  kina  which  have  long  been  needed, 
intended  to  jmint  out  the  exceptional  and  false 
effects  given  in  perspective  by  using  lenses  of 
too  short  focus — such  as  are  most  commonly 
used  by  photographers — and  other  lenses  of  too 
long  focus.  When  the  scries  arc  complete<l,  we 
liave  some  comments  to  make  on  this  subject, 
which  is  a  most  important  one,  urgently  de¬ 
manding  attention.  As  illustrating  the  neces¬ 
sity  there  is  for  some  elementary  information 
thereon,  we  may  add  that  at  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  meetings  a  member  stated  gravely  that 
“  painters  invariably  introduced  several  points  of 
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ei^ht and  another  said,  or  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  the  photographer  should  have  a  back¬ 
ground  “  painted  to  suit  the  perspective  of  the 
camera  most  generally  in  use,”  as  if  the  camera 
itaelf,  and  not  its  relative  positions,  gave  the 
perspective,  or  as  if  it  were  possible  to  take  sit¬ 
ters  of  various  heights  and  in  different  positions, 
with  the  camera  a  fixture. 


ART. 

The  Land  of  the  Ijotue-EeUen — Painted  by  R. 
S.  Duneatuon. — America  has  long  maintained 
supremacy  in  landscape  art ;  perhaps,  indeed,  its 
landscape  artists  surpass  those  of  England.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  no  painter  who  can  equal  the 
works  of  Church,  and  we  are  not  exaggerating 
if  we  affirm  that  the  production  under  notice 
may  compete  with  any  of  the  modern  British 
school.  Mr.  Dnneanson  has  established  high 
fame  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  States,  and  rcceive<l  his  art 
education  there;  but  it  has  been  “finished”  by 
a  coarse  of  study  in  Italy,  by  earnest  thought  at 
the  feet  of  the  great  masters,  and  by  a  continual 
contemplation  of  nature  under  southern  skies. 

The  picture  to  which  we  more  immediately 
refer  (although  hereafter  we  may  describe  such 
as  make  us  familiar  with  Canadian  scenery)  is 
“a  composition,”  but  one  in  which  the  natural 
beauties  of  Greece  are  brought  together  with 
consummate  skill.  A  bit  may  have  been  token 
here,  and  a  bit  there ;  yet  there  is  perfect  har¬ 
mony  in  the  whole — insomuch  that  the  scene 
may  have  been  presented  in  its  entirety,  for  we 
need  the  statement  of  tlie  artist  that  it  is  not 
one  of  altogether  truth. 

The  painted  |>oem  has  boon  suggested  by  the 
written  poem  of  the  Poet  Laureate ; 

“  Here  are  cool  mosses  deep. 

And  throogh  the  moss  the  irles  creep. 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep. 

And  Irum  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  bangs  In  sleep.” 

Tlie  scone  represents  Ulysses  and  his  warriors 
visiting  the  Lotus  island  on  their  way  from  Troy. 
The  artist  is  thus  supplied  with  an  incident  that 
gives  point  and  value  to  the  lovely  valley  sur¬ 
rounded  by  snow-topped  mountains,  in  which 
the  simple  natives — ^tlie  lotus-eaters— dwell.  A 
group  is  thus  introduced  on  the  borders  of  a 
river,  amid  richly-dowered  trees — tho  fruit-pro¬ 
ducing.  Some  have  gathered  round  the  stately 
1 1  reek,  while  others  swim  the  stream  bearing 
the  produce  of  their  harvest.  “  Slender  streams  " 
•Mime  down  from  the  mountains,  the  bare  and 
barren  summits  contrasting  with  the  verdure  of 
a  hundred  hues  at  their  feet,  while  over  all  is  a 
glowing  sunset  that  mokes  of  the  whole  a  very 
{larodise  of  earth. 

Perhaps  the  most  meritorious  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  arc  those  that  represent  the  mountains, 
their  tops  partly  hidden  by  the  clouds,  rich  in 
the  glories  of  a  southern  sunset,  while  the  snow 
that  covers  their  summits  reflects  the  varied 
hues  tliat  are  brightest  and  fairest  when  day  is 
about  to  depart  from  earth. 

The  picture  is  full  of  fancy.  It  is  a  grand 
conception,  and  a  composition  of  infinite  skill ; 
yet  every  portion  of  it  has  been  studied  with 


the  severest  care,  from  “the  charming  sunset, 
lingering  low  adown  in  the  red  west,  to  the 
“slender  streams,”  "some  like  a  downward 
smoke,”  that  bear  the  contributions  of  the 
mountains  to  the  valley.  The  picture  is  one  of 
large  size,  and  has  ooviously  been  a  work  of 
time,  but  time  well  bestowed.  The  sight  of  it 
can  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  intense  enjoyment. 
As  a  transcript  of  nature,  such  as  nature  may 
be  in  the  land  where,  even  now,  all  but  man  is 
divine,  where  the  loveliest  of  earth’s  products 
are  lavished  in  luxurious  profusion,  and  where 
the  commonest  things  arc  the  most  beautiful — 
this  painting  may  rank  among  the  most  delicious 
that  art  has  given  ns;  but  it  is  also  wrought 
with  the  skill  of  a  master  in  all,  even  the  minu¬ 
test  of  its  details. 

We  may  therefore  add  this  picture  to  the 
many  works  of  rare  value  supplied  to  us  by  the 
landscape  artists  of  America.  They  have  in 
their  richly-gifted  “world”  natural  objects  in 
such  incalculable  variety,  that  every  student 
may  be  made  a  painter  who  looks  on  nature 
with  an  eye  ever  so  little  educated  by  art.  Go 
where  they  will  over  their  boundless  forests  and 
“  everlasting  prairies,”  they  find  themes  for  the 
pencil.  It  IS  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  we 
find  the  artists  of  America  contending  success¬ 
fully  in  a  special  department  of  art  with  those 
of  Europe  ;  nor  that  recent  “  importations  ” 
from  that  country  into  this  have  raised  our 
expectations  very  high  as  to  their  future. — Art 
Journal. 

A  Costly  Volume. — In  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
great  mediaeval  miniature  painter  and  illumina¬ 
tor  produced  a  beautiful  volume,  known  os  the 
Breviario  Oritnani,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  has  been  reproduced 
by  photography,  and  now  first  published,  price 
£46 ;  or  its  113  separate  photographs  can  be  ob- 
Uuned  fur  £21  a  set,  or  five  shillings  each.  The 
negatives  of  these  foe-similes  are  taken  directly 
from  the  original,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,  and  are  the  some  which  produced  the 
British  Museum  copy.  There  is  an  agency  in 
London  fur  the  sale  of  this  work. 

John  Oibson. — This  great  English  sculptor, 
whose  kindliness  to  American  artists  in  Rome 
during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  has 
been  proverbial,  has  died  in  the  Eternal  City  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  lie  was  a  good  artist, 
though  not  of  the  beet,  contenting  himself  with 
reprimucing  the  antique  of  a  period  which  was 
not  the  best  for  art,  and  a  phase  of  style  not  the 
most  glorious.  One  of  his  fancies  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  statues  of  Venus,  tinted  with  Vermillion  on 
the  cheeks,  and  with  India  ink  up  the  nostrils ; 
which,  ho  believed,  was  the  antique  fashion. 
The  Athenceum,  in  an  obituary  notice,  said:  “As 
representing  a  naked,  impudent  Englishwoman, 
it  is  excellent  in  its  way,  but  in  no  respect  a  Ve¬ 
nus,  simply  because,  although  almost  as  meretri¬ 
cious  as  Uie  ‘  Venus  de  Medicis,’  there  is  enough 
vulgarity  in  it  to  destroy  all  alluring  power,  and 
every  sign  of  the  goddess.  There  was  a  world 
of  wit  in  John  Leech’s  design  of  two.  women, 
who,  while  looking  at  this  statue,  agreed  in, 
‘  Lor,  very  like  our  Hemmer  /  ’  ” 
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Potnoloffy. — Col.  Marshal  P,  Wilder,  of  Boston, 
the  veteran  nomologist  and  patriarch  of  pear 
trees,  as  we  nave  Men  wont  to  call  him,  has 
kindly  sent  us  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
pamphlets,  annual  reports,  and  eloquent  ad¬ 
dresses,  quite  a  number  of  which  he  himself  has 
delivered  to  large  audiences,  in  ]>ast  years,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  together  form¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  interesting  subject  of  pomology.  And  we 
to  suggest  to  CoL  Wilder  that  his  pomoltm- 
writings  and  history  would  make  a  very  in- 
structive  and  valuable  book.  This  is*becoming 
a  fruit-growing  country,  and  CoL  Wilder’s  long 
and  ripe  experience  and  knowledge  should  not 
be  lost  or  hid  under  a  bushel.  The  six  hundred 
varieties  of  luscious  pear  trees  which  Col.  Wilder 
has  had  in  liand  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  tes¬ 
tify  to  his  skill  in  tbeir  management  and  culti¬ 
vation.  We  delight  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
package  of  this  most  delicious  fruit  which  came 
from  the  hand  of  Col.  Wilder,  and  the  sweet  sen¬ 
sation  of  their  taste  still  remains  as  a  charming 
reminiscence.  CoL  Wilder  was  the  compeer  of 
the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  warm  friend 
of  that  illustrious  statesman,  who  delighted  to 
make  eloquent  speeches  where  CoL  Wilder  pre¬ 
sided  at  pomological  gatherings.  CoL  Wilder 
has  long  been  the  favorite  of  such  occasions,  at 
which  he  presides  with  great  dignity  and  ur¬ 
banity.  We  hope  that  these  annual  fruit  gath¬ 
erings  and  pomological  occasions  will  be  long 
encouraged  and  cheered  by  his  honored  pres¬ 
ence. 

Kalmiik  Literaturt. — One  of  the  most  favorite 
works  of  fiction  in  the  literature  of  the  whole  of 
modern  India  is  the  collection  of  stories  called 
in  Hindustani  Baiidl  PtuMni,  and  in  Tamil 
V«dtlla  Kadai^  The  versions  in  the  various  In¬ 
dian  vernaculars  are  all  based  on  a  Sanscrit 
work,  the  VetdlapaHchar>in*ati  ;  or.  The  Mve-and 
twenty  Tale*  of  a  Ooblin,  part  of  which  was 
print^  in  1838.  An  English  translation,  made 
from  the  Tamil  by  Dr.  liabington,  had  some 
years  previously  appeared  in  London.  Though 
the  MS.  copies  of  the  Sanscrit  book  differ  in 
detail  almost  as  widely  from  one  another  as  do 
the  modern  translations  current  in  various  parts 
of  India,  they  are  easily  traceable,  as  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  Prof.  Benfey,  to  one  com¬ 
mon  Buddhistic  source.  It  would  obviously  be 
in  vain  to  look  for  the  purely  Buddhistic  orig¬ 
inals  of  this  work  and  others  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription,  all  of  which  now  show  a  superinfusion 
of  Hivaitic  ideas,  anywhere  in  India.  But 'we 
meet  with  an  unadulterated  form  of  the  Budd¬ 
histic  ori^nals  among  the  Mongols  under  the 
name  of  aiddhi  kur,  that  is,  the  corpse  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers.  Both  the  Western 
and  Eastern  Mongols  have  each  their  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  popular  story  book.  That  of  the 
former,  consisting  of  only  thirteen  tales,  was 
first  made  known  in  a  free  translation  into  Ger¬ 
man  by  B.  Beymann,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  We  possess  now  also  an  edition 
of  the  Kalmiik  text,  accompanied  by  an  intro¬ 
duction,  a  faithful  German  translation,  critical 
annotations  and  a  glossary.  By  this  publication 


Prof.  B.  Jiilj;,  of  Innspruck,  has  earned  the 
thanks  of  oriental  scholars  no  less  than  of  all 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  migrations 
of  Eastern  stories.  The  work  has  been  printed 
at  the  imperial  printing  office  at  Vienna,  which 
has  lung  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
oriental  type.  It  contains  the  first  Kalmuk  text 
ever  printwl  in  Germany,  and  is  indeed  a  pattern 
of  typographical  art.  The  characters  in  use 
among  the  Western  Mongolian  (Kalmiik  or 
Oirad)  tribes  arc  a  sort  of  Mongolian  Gothic, 
and  present,  from  the  absence  of  all  ambiguity 
as  to  the  value  and  pronunciation  of  each  letter, 
far  fewer  difficulties  to  the  student  than  docs  the 
Eastern  Mongolian  alphabet.  Prof.  Jiilg  is  now 
preparing  fur  publication  nine  supplementary 
tales  of  the  SidJhi-kur,  in  the  Eastern  Monguliun 
dialect,  to  be  printed  with  Mongolian  type — the 
first  in  Germany — which  Mr.  Wagner,  publisher 
to  the  Innspruck  University,  in  a  spirit  of  most 
prrisewortl^  liberality,  is  having  cast  for  the 
purpose. — TVubrur'*  Rewrd. 

A’iny  Alfred'i  Avthorthip. — There  have  lately 
been  discovered.  In  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  in  a  Codex  Reseriptu*,  eight  leaves 
written  in  Anglo-Saxon.  They  contain  frag¬ 
ments  of  King  Alfred’s  version  of  Orotii  Hiitorxa 
Adversue  Paganoe,  which  Bosworth  has  transla¬ 
ted  in  accordance  with  the  two  mss.  that  arc  still 
extant  in  England.  A  new  and  third  ms.  is  a 
very  welcome  discovery,  and  may  be  of  very 
■  great  importance  in  criticising  the  text  of  this 
work  of  Alfred's,  on  account  of  the  very  strange 
forms  of  the  proper  names,  which  so  frequently 
occur,  as  well  as  for  the  paragraphs  on  the  ge- 
I  (^aphy  of  Europe,  inserted  by  Alfred  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  first  book. 

Royal  Author*. — The  second  volume  of  the 
Dfe  of  Juliu*  Catar,  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  April. 
It  will  be  accompanied,  it  is  said,  with  an  atlas 
of  thirty  maps.  Omer  Pacha  is  reported,  in 
some  of  the  French  journals,  as  being  engaged 
in  writinji^  a  Life  of  Alexander  tlie  Great.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  has  in  hand  a  history 
of  the  Electoral  Prince*  of  Brandenburg.  Tlie 
Ex-King  of  Greece  (Otho,  of  Bavaria)  is  trans¬ 
lating  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  his  father,  Louis, 
Ex  King  of  Bavaria,  is  at  Nice,  giving  the  last 
touches  to  a  new  volume  of  poems.  Lastly, 
King  John,  of  Saxony,  has  just  published  the 
third  and  last  volume  of  Dante'*  Divina  Cotnme- 
dia,  translated  by  himself  into  German. 

“  Catual.” — It  is  now  acknowledged  that  Mr. 
James  Greenwood,  a  inagazinist,  is  the  author  of 
the  description  of  a  night  spent  in  Lambeth 
Workhouse  (London),  by  a  casual  applicant  for 
bed  and  food,  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Oaiette,  and  has  since  been  separately  repub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  and  book  form.  In  plain 
force  and  truth  of  description,  the  “  casual  ”  is 
believed  to  have  equalled  Dickens.  His  article 
has  been  dramatized  at  one  of  the  London  thea¬ 
tres.  He  is  now  advertised  to  contribute  a  sc¬ 
ries  of  sketches  to  the  Evening  Star,  a  London 
penny  daily  paper,  giving  the  result  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  observations  and  experience  as  "  Readings 
by  Starlight.”  Low  life  in  London  will  be  laid 
bare  in  these  papers. 
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